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XS. MAiniATrA -VTAE, AI^D PEACE, 


That 1)7 an act passed in 1773 it was ezpresslf ordereil 
and pTOriaed, “ tliat it ehonld not be lawful for any president 
and coimcii at Sfadras, Bombay, or Eencoolen, for tbe time 
being, to make any orders for commencing hostilities, or 
declaring or ninUng war, against any Indian princes oc;^ 
powers, or for negotiating or conclnding any treaty of peace, 
or other treat), nith any such Indian pnnees or powers, 
without the consent and approbation of the goremor-geaeral 
and council first had and obtained, oiccpt m such eases of 
necessity as would render it dangerous to postpone 
such bostiiitiea or treaties, untd the ortlers from the go- 
remor-gcneral and council might arri\e,”— That nevertbe* 
less the president and council of Bombay did, in December, 
1771, without the consent and approbation of the goTcmor- 
general and council of Port William, and in thomitUtofpro* 
found peace, commence an uniust and uuprov oked war against 
the ilahratta gorernment , did conclude a treaty with & oe^ 
nin person, a fugitlro from that gOTcmmeat, and proscribed 
y if, named Kngonaut Bow, or Ragoba ; and did, under 
Tarious base and trcacbcrous pretences, invade and conquer 
the island of Salsctte, belonging to the Mahratta government. 

H. , 

That Warren Hastings, on the first adrices received in 
Bengal of the above transactions, did condemn the same in 
the strongest terms ; declanng, that “ the in^sures adopted 
by the presidenev of Bombay Itad a tendency to a lery ex* 
tensive nnd indeiinito scene of troubles ; and that their con* 
duct was unseasonable, impoliti<^ unjust, and unauthorized " 
— ~And the governor-general and council, in order to put 
a atop to the said unjust hostflities, iHd appoint an ainhas* 
tudoT to tho pciVfta oi- diirf ©t iho MuhTtAta lAnte, TMcdcnt 
at Poona ; and the said ambassador did, after a long negotia- 
tion, conclude a defmitivc treaty of peace with the said peshwi 
on terms highly honourahle arid beneficial to tho East-Indi* 
Company, who by the said treaty obtained fiom the 3Iah 
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rattas a cession, of considerable tracts of country, tbe lifab- 
ratta share of tbe city of Broach, twelve lacks of’ rupees for 
the expenses of the said unjust war, and particuLn-ly the 
isln.iid of SulsottOj of which the presidency of Bombay had 
possessed themselves by surprise and treachery; that in 
return for these extraordinary concessions, the articles prin- 
cipally insisted on by the Mahrattas, with a view to their 
own future tranquillity and internal quiet, were that m 
assistance should he given to any subject or servant of the 
peshwa^ that should cause disturbances or rebellion in the 
Mahratla dominions, and particularly that the English should 
not assist Ragonaut Row, to whom the Mahrattas aoreed 
to allow five lacks of rupees a year, or a jaghii’e to'’ that 
amount, and that he should reside at Benares ; that never- 
theless the presidency of Bombay did receive and keep 
Eagonant Eow at Bombay, did furnish him with a con- 
siderable establishment, aud continue to caiTy on secret 
intrigues and negotiations with him, thereby ‘ giving just 
ground of jealousy aud distrust to the Mahraita state: that 
the late Colonel John Upton, by whom’the treaty of Poorun- 
der was negotiated and concluded, did declare to the govern- 
or-general and council, “ that while Eagonaut Eoav resides 
at Bombay in expectation of being supported, the ministers 
can place no confidence in the council there; which must 
now be productive of the greatest inconveniencies, and per- 
haps in the end of fatal consequences.” That the said 
Warren Hastings, concurring nith his council, which then 
consisted of Sir John Ciavering, Eichard Barwell, and Philip 
Erancis, Esquires, did, on the 18th of August, 1777, declare 
to the presidency of Bombay, .that “he could see no reason 
to doubt, that the presence of Eagoba at Bombay would 
continue to be an insuperable bar to the completion of the 
treaty concluded with the Mahratta government ; nor could 
any sincere cordiality and good understanding be established 
with them, as long as he should appear to derive encourage- 
ment and support from the English.” That Sir John 
Ciavering died soon after, and that the late Edward Wheler, 
Esquire, succeeded to a seat in the supreme council. That 
on the 29th of January, 1778, the governor-general aud 
council received a letter from the presidency of Bombay, 
dated 12th December, 1777, in whiA they declared, “ that 
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the gaid Warreu Hastings did then propose and canj the 
following resolution in council, against the pcotest of txro 
memiers thereof, that, **for the purpose of ^utmg you 
[the presidency of Bomhayl the most edectu^ support m 
ourpoirer, ure haNC resolTca to assembls a strong Bulitaiy 
force near Calpee, tbo commanding officer of 'trhich is to ho 
ordered to inarch by tfao most practicable route, to Bombay, 
or to such other phccs as future occurrence**, and your 
(brections to him, mnr render it expedient And into re- 
spect to the fteps saui to be taking of/ tke French la ohlatn a 
se/tlemeni on the JilaJabar coast, the said ^Varren Hastings 
did declare to the presidency of Bombay, “ tliat it uras tho 
opznioa of the goiemor general and council, tint no timo 
ought to ho loot in forming and carrying mto execution such 
measures as might most effectually tend to frustrate such 

dangerous designs " that the said Warren Hastings 

therefore, io«tead of hxrng his attcatiou to the pre8cr\ation 
of peace throughout India, as it rras his duty to bare done, 
did continue to abet, encourage, and support tho dangerous 
projects of tho presidenc) of Bombay , and did thereby mani- 
fest a detemuned intention to ^sturb the peace of India, by 
ht unfortuaato succors of vhich intention, and by the con- 
mued efforts of the said Hastmga, tho nrcatrst part of India 
as been for soi oral years iDToltcd in a bloody and cnianntous 
war That both tho court of diroclors and court of propne- 
tors did specially instruct tho said Warren Hastings, in all 
his measures, “ to make tho safety and pro«*pcnly of Bengal 
his principal ol^ect,” and did hoanly censure tho siid or- 
ren Hastings tor haring employed their troops at a great 
<Ii‘«tfliict. from Bengal in a war agimst the Bohdlis, which 
the Hou*c of Commons hive pronounced to bo 
miy«i/o«r, and did oa that occasion eipre^sh de- 
clare “that they disapproved of all such distant 
expeditions as might cicntualU carry their forces to any 
situation too remote to admit of their speedy and eaft rolum 
to the protection of their own provinces, m cose of emerg- 
ency " rhattheaaid\Snrrcultastmgsiu.iertheles3ordcctd 
adctachnient from the Bengal army to cross the Jumna, and 
to proceed across the IVntiistda bi a circuitous route though 
the Diamond couutn of Bundle Cund, and through tho do* 
minions of the Bijali of Berar, situated m the centre of 
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Hindostan, aud did therein' strip the provinces subject to the 
govermnent of Fort William of a considerable part of their 
established dcfencOj and did thereby disobey the general in- 
structions aud positive orders of tlic court of directors, 
(given upon occasion of a crime of the same nature com- 
mitted by the said Hastings,) and was guilty of a high crime 
and misdemeajionr. 

That the said Warren Hastings, hanng taken the measures 
hereinbefore described for supporting those of the presidency 
of Bombay, did, on the 23rd of iilavch. 1778, “ invest the said 
presidencj' ndth authority to form a new alliance with Eagoba, 
audio engage ■with him in any scheme, which they should deem 
expedient and safe for retTieving his aflairs.” That the said 
Hastings was then in possession of a letter from tlie court of 
directors, dated the 4th of July, 1777, containing a positive 
order to the presidcnc}' of Bomba)', in the following words : 
“Though that treaty (meauingthc ti’catyof Poorunder) is not, 
upon the whole, so agreeable to us as we could wish, still we 
are resolved strictly to adhere to it on our parts. You must 
therefore be particblaily vigilant, while Eagoba is with you, 
to prevent him from forming any plan against what is called 
the ministei'ial party at Poona; and we hereby positively 
order you not to engage with liim in any scheme whatever in 
retrieving his affairs, without the consent of the governor- 
general and council, or the com’t of directors.” That the 
said Eagoba neither did or could form an)' plan for his restora- 
tion but what was and must be against the ministerial party 
at Poona, who held and exercised the regency of that state 
in the infancy of the peshwa ; and that, supposing him to have 
formed any other scheme^ in conj miction ivith Bombay, /or 
retrieving his affairs, the said Hastings, in ginng a pi’evious 
general authorit)' to the presidency of Bombay to engage 
with Eagoba in any scheme for that purpose, without know- 
ing what such scheme might be, and thereby relinquishing 
and transferring to the discretion of a subordinate govern- 
ment that superintendence and control over all measures tend- 
ing to create or provoke a war, which the law had exclusively 
vested in the governor-general and council, was guilty of a 
high crime and misdemeanour. That the said Warren Hast- 
ings, having first declared, that the measures taken by him were 
for 'the support of the engagements made by the presidency 
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specially A’cstcd in llicin for that purpose by tlie said Hast- 
ings, did really engage with ]?agonaut Kow, the other com- 
petitor for the same object, and sent a great part of their 
military force established for the defence of Bomba}’, on an 
expedition with Bagouaut Bow, to invade the dominions of 
the peshwa, and to tabe Poona, tlie capital llicrcof ; tliat this 
army being surrounded and overpowered by the ]\Iahratlas 
was obliged to capitulate ; and then, tlirough the moderation 
of the ]\lahrattas, was permitted to return quietly, but very 
disgraccfitUy, to Bombay. Tiiat supposing the said "Warren 
Hastings could have been justified in abandoning the project 
of reinstating Bagouaut Bow, Avhich he at first autliorized, 
and promised to support, and in preferring a scheme to place 
the Bajah of Berar at the head of the lilahratta empire, ho 
Avas bound by his diiW, as Avell as in justice to the presidency 
of Bombay, to give that presidency timely notice of such his 
intention, and to have restrained them positively from re- 
suming their OAvn project; that on the contraiy the said 
"Warren Hastings did, on the 17th of August, 177S, again 
authorize the said presidency “ to assist Bagoba Avith a 
military force to conduct him to Poona, and to establish him 
in the regency there;” and, so far from cdmmunicating his 
change of plan to Bombay, did keep it concealed from that 
presidency, insomuch that, even so late as the 19th of Pebru- 
ary, 1779, "William Homby, then gOA’ernor of Bombay, de- 
clared in council his total ignorance of the schemes of the 
said Hastings, in the following terms : “ The schemes of the 
governor-general and council, Avith regard to the Bajah of 
Berar, heivg yet tinhnowii to us, it is impossible for us to 
found any measures on them ; yet I cannot help noAv ob- 
serA’ing, that if, as has been conjectured, the gentlemen of 
that presidency have entertained thoughts of restoring, in 
his person, the ancient Bajah government, the attempt seems 
likely to be attended with no small difficulty : ” that Avhere- 
as the said' "Warren Hastings did repeatedly affirm, that it 
Avas his intention to support the plan formed by the presi- 
dency of Bombay in favour of Bagoba, and did repeatedly 
authorize and encourage them to pursue it, he did neverthe- 
less, at the same time, in his letters and declarations to the 
peshwa, to the nizam, and to the Bajah of Berar, falsely and 
perfidiously affirm, that it never loas nor is designed by the 
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English chiefs to give support to Eagonaut Eoxc; that he, 
Hastings, had no idea of supporting Ragonaut Roto; and that i 
the detachment he had sent to Bombay teas solely to atce thef 
French, tcilhout the least design to assist Ragonaut Roio; than 
supposing it to liaTC beca tbo sole profesied intcntiou of tho 
said Hastings, in sending an army across India, to protect 
Bombay against n Frencliinvasion, even that prctencewnsfalse, 
and used only to cover the real design of the said Hastings, 
viz. to engage in projects of war and conquest with the Bajah 
of Borar. That on the 11th of October, 1778, bo informed 
the said Eajab, "that the detachment would soon arriA o*in bis 
territories, and depend on him, bJoodaJee Boosla, for its sub- 
sequent operations . ” that on the 7tli of December, 1778, 
the said Hastings revoked the powers ho had 
before given * to the presidency of Bombay over 
tho detachment, decWing, that the event of 
Colonel Goddard’s negotiation with tbo Bnjah of Berar seas 
likely to cause a very speedy and essential change in the design 
and operations of the detachment ; and that on tho 4th of 
Uorch, 1770, tho said Hastings, immediately after receding 
advice of the defeat of tho Bomb.ay army near Poona, and 
^^hcn Bombay, if at any time, particularly required to bo 
protected against a French invasion, did declare in council, 

N that he tcishedfor the return of the detachment to i?crar, and 
*. vu ’ '’to hear of its proceeding to the Malabar coast; and 
' vfore, if tho said Hastings did not think, that Bombay 
r was in danger of being attacked by the French, ho ns guilty 
of repeated falsehoods in alfirming the contrary for the pu^ 
pose of covering a criminal design; or, if ho thought that 
Bombay was immediately' threatened wth that danger, ho 
then was guilty of treacncry in ordering an army, necessary 
on that supposition to the immediate defence of Bombay, to 
halt in Berar, to depend on tho Bajah of Berar for its sub- 
sequent onerntions, or on the erent of a negotiation \nth that 
prmco, which, as tho said Hastings declared, teas likely to 
cause a very speedy and essential change in the design and 
operations of the detachment ; and finaiiy in declaring, that 
he dreaded to hear of the said detachment's proceeding to the 
Malabar coast, whither he ought to have ordered it without 
delay, if, as he has solemnly affirmwl, it was true, that he had , 
been told by the highest authority, that a poicerful armament 
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had hem jircparcd m France, thcjlrst object of which was an 
attach upon Bowbat/ ; and that he kneto with moral certahitij, 
that all the powers of the adjacent continent were ready to 
join the invasion. 

That tlirough the Avholc of these iTansactiona the said 
"Warren Hastings has been guilty of continued falsehood, 
fraud, contradiction, and duplicity, highly dishonourable to 
the character of the British nation ; that, in consequence o£ 
the unjust and ill-concerted schemes of the said Hastings, 
the British arms, heretofore respected in India, have suffered 
repeated disgraces, and great calamities have been thereby 
brought upon India, and that the said AVarren Hastings, as 
well in exciting and promoting the late unprovoked and un- 
justihablo war against the hfahrattas, as in the conduct 
thereof, has been guilty of sundry high crimes and misde- 
meanours. 

That by the definitive treaty of peace concluded with the 
!^Lahrattas at Poorundcr, on the 1st of ]\Iarch, 1776, the 
Mahrattas gave up all right and title to the island of Sal- 
sette, unjustly taken from them by the presidency of Bom- 
bay ; did also give up to the English Company for ever all 
right and title to their entire shares of the city and purgun- 
nah of Broach ; did also give for ever to the English Com- 
pany a country of three lacks of rupees revenue, near to 
Broach ; and did also agree to pay to the Company twelve 
lacks of rupees, in part of the expenses of the , 

Enghsh army; and that the terms of the said of the House of 
treaty^ were honourable and advantageous to the 
India Company. 

That Warren Hastings having broken the said ti’eaty, and 
forced the Mahrattas into another war, by a repeated in- 
vasion of their country, and having conducted that war in 
the manner hereinbefore described, did, on the 17th of May, 
1782, by the agency of Mr. David Anderson, conclude an- 
other treaty of perpetual friendship and aBiance with the 
Mahrattas, by wmch the said Hastings agreed to deliver up 
to them 'all the countries, places, cities, and forts, particularly 
the island of Bassein, (taken from the peshwa, during the war,) 
and to relinquish all claim to the coimtry of three lacks of 
rupees, ceded to the Company by the treaty of Poorunder : 
that the said Warren Hastings did also at the same time, by 
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a private and separate agreement, deiiver np to iladajee 
Scindia the ^vbole of the city of Broach that is, not onl) 
the share in the said city which the India Companj acquired 
by the treaty of Poonmder, but the other share thereof, 
which the India Company possessed for several years heforo 
that treaty , and that among the reasons assigned hj Mr 
David Anderson for totally stripping the presidency of Bom- 
bay of all their possessions on the Malabar coast, ho has 
declared, that “from the general tenor of the Test of the 
treaty, the settlement of Bombay would be m future put on 
such a footmg, that it might well become a question, whether 
the possession of an inconsiderable territory, without forts, 
would not be attended with more Joss than advantage, as it 
must necessarily occasion considerable expense, must re- 
quire troops for its defence, and might probably m the end 
lead as Scindia apprehended, to a renewal of war ’ 

That tho said Warren Hastings, having in this manner 
put an end to a war commenced by him ^^thout provocation, 
and continued by him without necessity, and having for that 
purpose made so many sacnficos to the ^fahrattas m points 
of essential interest to the India Company, did con«ent and 
ogroe to other articles utterly dishonoiurable to the British 
name and character, hanng eacnlieed or abandoned every one 
of the native prances, who by Aw solicitations and promises 
had been engaged to tahe part with us m the war, and that 
^ did so witlioiit necessity, since it appears, that Scmdia, 
Mahratta chief, who concluded the treat), in ttery part 
of his conduct manifested a heartij desire of establishing a 
peace with us , and that this was tho disposition of all tho 
parties in tho 3Iahr3tta confederacy, wlio were only kept 
together by a general dread of their common enema, the 
English, and who only waited for a cessation of hostihtics 
With us to return to their habitual and permanent ennutr 
against each otlior That the governor general and council, 
in their letter of 31st August, 1781, made the following de- 
claration to tho court of directors “Tho JIahmttas have 
demanded tho sicnSco of ibo person of JJagonauf Bow, the 
surrender of the fort and temiones of Aiimedabad, and of 
the fortress of Gualior, vhick are not ours to gire, and ichieh 
ire could not icreit from the proprietors icithout the great 
esl vtolation of public faith No state of nflur*, in our 
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opinion!-’, cniilo w.nrrnnt out* ^u•(lu^^’^‘t'('nt’o to roquisition ; 
r.mluo iwx' junrally corlnin, tiint. Itnd wi' yioltlod to them, 
f^uch n oon'joiou.'^tto'-^ of tlto htato of nur nifairi^ v.-ould Itnvc 
Iteen itupHed. :i!i would Imvo pri»duefd nn oni’i’i the rever.'^o 
from th-nt, for which it w;i«- intended, hy raisini; the* pre.'^ump- 
tion of tlio etu'my to (•x.nct yet more i^nfwn'iiiotts terms, or 
jH'rhnps their refu‘-:d to ncet'pt of nny; nor, in our opinion, 
would they linvo fnih'd to excite in other.-^ the same belief, 
;uid the cotiserjuent dcci'-ion of all pariicif nuainst us. ns (ho 
natunil con.'-’Oipiener.s of our decline.” 'I'lint the .‘-aid Hast- 
injr.s himself, itj hi‘> instrueiinu'; to Mr. Ihavid .•Vnder.'-on, after 
authorir.inu him to restore «//, that we Imd conquered during 
the w.ar. exprx’ssly (.rrrptfd Ahmedahad, and the territory 
conquered for I'utty Sing Gwicowar.” That nevertheless 
the said Hastings, in the peace ctmehuh-d by him, has yielded 
to every one of the eondition>; reprobated in the ]>receding 
deehanitioiis as ufitointuioiis. and incompatible with public 


That the .^aid AVarre-n llastiji^s did abandon the Kana of 
Golnid in the manner already charged; and that (he .said 
Itana has not oidy lost tlu‘ fort of (iu.alior, but all hi.s own 
country, and is himsdf n ])risoner. — I'hat the .said llasting.s 
did not interpo.se to obtain any terms in favottrof the Nabob 
of Bopaul, who was' irit/i great rtason ffrsirous , Atuicrton'ii 
of concealing from (he Mahrutlos the attachment Jrttfr oi ryui 
itc had hornc to the English government ; the said 


Nabob having a just dread of the danger of being expo-sed to 
the resentment of the ^lahr.attas, and no dependence on the 
faith .and protection of the English. Tlmt b}' the Olh artich' 
of the treaty with Futty Sing it was .stipulated, that, when a 
negotiation for peace .shall take place, his interest should bo 
pirimarily consiuered ; and that Itfr. David Anderson, the 
minister and representative of the governor-general and 
council, did declare to Scindia, that it was indispensably in- 
cumbent on us to support Futty Sing’s rights. 

Tiiat nevertheless every acquisition made for or by the 
said Futty Sing dining "the war, particularly (he. fort and 
territories of AInnedahnd, wei’C given up by the said Hast- 
ings ; that Futi}’ Sing was replaced under the subjection of 
the poshwa, (whose resentment ho had provoked by taking 
part xxith us in the war,) and under an obligation to pay a 
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tnbute, Hot specified, to the peshwa, and to perform snch 
services, and to be subject to such obedience, as had long 
been established and customary, and that, no limit bemg 
fixed to such tnbute or services, the said Futty Smg has 
been left whollj at the mercy of the Mahrattas 

That with respect to Bagoba the said Hastings, in his m« 
structions to Mr Anderson, dated 4th of November, 1781, 
contented himself mth siying, “ AVe cannot totally abandon 
the interests of Eagonaut Eow Endeavour to obtain for 
him an adequate provision” — ^That Mr Anderson declared 
, Anderion* Madajce Scindia,* ^‘that as we bad given Ea- 
Vrw protection as an independent pnnce, and 

e nurr Settlement as a prisoner, 

we could not tn honour pretend to impose smallest ref- 
stramt on his will, and he roust be at liberty to go wherever 
he pleased, that it must rest inth Scmdia himself to prevail 
on mm to reside mhis country, all that we could do, was to 
agree, after a reasonable time, to tcuhdraw our protection 
from him, and not to mswf on the payment of the stipend to 
as Scmdia had proposed, unless on the condition of his 
residing in some part ot Scindia’s territories ” 

That, notwithstanding all the preceding declarations, and 
in violation of the pubhc faith repeated^ jfiedged to Eagoba, 
be was totally abandoned by the said Hastings in the treaty, 
no provision whatever being made even for his subsistence, 
but on a condition, to wlucb he could not submit ivilhout the 
w^rtain loss of his liberty, and probable hazard of bis life, 
namely, that he should toluntanly, and of hts own accord, re- 
pair to Scmdia and reside with him That such 

treacherous desertion of the said Eagoba is not capable of 
bemg justified by any plea of necessity , but that in fact no 
such necessity existed, since it appears that theIsizam,who 
of all the contracting pirties mthe confederacy nas person- 
ally most hostile to Eagoba, did himself propose, that Rayoba 
might hate an option gtien him of residing ivitlnn the Com- 
pany’s temtones — -That the plan of negotiating a peace 
with the JIahrattas, by application to Scmdia, and through 
bis mediation, was earnestly recommended to tbo said Hast- 
ings by the presidency of Bombay so early as in rebnnrj, 
1779, who stated clearly to him the reasons why such a^ 
plication ought to be made to Scmdia m preference to any 
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other of the Mahratta chiefs, and why it would' probably be 
successful ; the truth and justice of which reasons were fully 
evinced in the issue, when the said Hastings, after incurring, 
by two years’ delay, all the losses and distresses of a calamit- 
ous war, did actually pursue that very plan with much less 
effect or advantage than might have been obtained at the 
time the advice was given. That he neglected the advice 
of the presidency of Bombay, and retarded the peace, as well 
as made its conditions worse, from an obstinate attachment 
to his project of an alliance offensive and defensive with the 
Eajah of Berar, the object of which was rather a new war, 
than a termination of the war then existing against the 
peshwa. ^ 

That the said Hastings did further embarrass and retard 
the conclusion of a peace by employing different ministers at 
the courts of the several confederate powers, whom he sever- 
ally empowered to treat and negotiate a peace. — That these 
ministers not acting in concert, not Imowing the extent nf 
each other’s commissions, and having no instructions to com- 
municate their respective proceedings to each other, did, in 
effect, counteract their several negotiations. — That this want 
of concert and of simplicity, and the mystery and intricacy in 
the' mode of conducting the negotiation on our part, was 
complained of by our ministers as embarrassing and discon- 
certing to us, while it was advantageous to the adverse party, 
who were thereby furnished with opportunity and pretence 
for delay, when it suited their purpose, and enabled to play 
off one set of negotiators against another ; that it also created 
jealousy and distrust in the various contending parties, with 
whom we were treating at the same time, and to Avhom we 
were obbged to make conti’adictory professions, while it be- 
. trayed and exposed to them all our own eagerness and im- 
patience for peace ; raising thereby the general claims and- 
pretensions of the enemy. That while Dalhousie Wather- 
ston, Esquire, was treated at Poonah, and David Anderson, 
Esquire, in Scindia’s camp, -with separate powers appHed to 
the same object, the minister at Poonah informed the said 
"Watherston, that he had received proposals for peace from 
the Habob of Arcot with the approbation of Sir Eyre .Coote ; 
that, he returned other proposals to the said Habob of Arcot, 
who had assured hi-m, (the minister,) that those proposals 

VOL. T. c 
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icotild be acceded to, and that Mr. Macpherson trotiJd set out 
for Bengal, ajier tcAicA orders should be immedtafelg de- 
spatched from the. homurahle the governor-general and cojfnci/ 
to the e^ect he xcished, Tliat tho said Nabob “ had promised 
to obtiun and forward to him the expected orrfm from Ben- 
gal \n fifteen days, and that ho was therefore every instant in 
expectation of their arrival ; and observed, tliat, Avhen Ge- 
neral Goddard proposed to ftend a confidential person to 
Poonah, ho conceued, that thoso orders must have actually 
reached him : " that tlicrcfore tho treaty, formally concluded 
by D.nid .^Vnderson, was in efll'ct and siibstanco tho same 
with that oflored, and in reality concluded, by tho Nabob of 
Arcot, with tho eict'ptiott only of Salsctte, which tho Nabob 
of Arcot had agreed to restore to the iVIahrattas. That tho 
intention of the said IVarrcn Hastings in pressing for a 
peace with tho Mahrattas on terms so dishonourable, and by 
measurea so rasli and ill-concerted, was not to restore and 
establish a general peace throughout India, but to engage 
the India Company in a now war against Uvder Ally, and to 
make tho JIahrattas parties therein. That the rtigerncss and 
passion, %rith winch tho said Hastings pursued this object, 
laid him open to tho Malirattas, who depended thereon for 
obtaining whatever the^ should demand from us. — ^Tbat in 
order to carry the point of an offensive nlliaaco against 
H} der Ally, tho said Hastings exposed tho negotiation for 
peace with tho ilahrattas to many diificultics and delays. 
That the Jlahnittas wore bound by a clear and recent en- 
gagement, which llyder had uover violated in any article, to 
malo no poaco with us which should not include him; that 
they plea^d the sacred nature of this obligation in answer 
to all our requisitions on this head, while the said Hastings, 
still importunato for his favourite point, suggested to them 
various means of reconciUng a suostantial breach of their 
engagement with a formal observance of it, and taught them 
how they might at once he parties in a peace with Hyder 
iUIy, and in an offensivo altianco for immediate hostility 
against him. That these lessons of public duplicity and 
artifice, and these devices of ostensible faith and real treach- 
ery, could have no effect but to degrade the national charac- 
ter, and to inspire tho Mahrattas themselves, with whom we 
were in treaty, with the distrust m our rinccrity and good 
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faith. — Tliat tlio ohjoct of this fraudulent policy (viz. the 
utter destruction of’lTyder Ally, and a partition of his do- 
minions) Avas neither Avise in itself, or authonV.ed by the 
orders and instructions of the Company to their sen-ants ; 
that it Avas incompatible A\*ith the treaty of peace, in Avhich 
Hydcr Ally Avas included, and contrary to tlio repeated and 
best nnderslood injunctions of the Company ; being, in the 
first place, a bargain for a new Avar, and, in the next, aiming 
at an c.\tension of our territory by conquest. 'I'hat the best 
and 60 undc.st political opinions on the relations of these 
states, have always represented onr gi-cat security against 
the power of the i^rahrallas to depend on its being balanced 
by tliat of Ifydcr Ally ; and the Afysorc country is so placed 
as a barrier betAveeu tlie C.arnaiic and the iMahrattas, as to 
mnlvc it our interest rather to stTcngthcn and repair that 
barrier, than to level and dcsti-oy it. 3Miat the said treaty 
of partition docs express itself to bo eventual with regard to 
the maldiig and beeping of peace ; but through the Avhole 
com*se of the said Hastings’s proceeding ho did cndcaA'onr 
to prcA'cnt any peace Avith.thc Sultan or Nabob of Mysore, 
TippA Saheb, and did for a long time endeavour to frustrate 
all the methods, Avhich could hai-c rendered the said treaty 
of conquest and partition Avhollj' unnecessary. 

That the l^Iahrattas hai-ing talien no eflectual step to 
obb'ge Hyder iUly to make good the conditions, for Avhicli 
the}’- had engaged in his behidf, and the war continuing to 
be carried on in the Carnatic by Tippoo Sidtan, son and 
successor of Hyder Ally, the presidency of Tort St. Grcorge 
undertook, upon their OAvn authority, to open a negotiation 
with the said Tippoo ; Avliich measure, though indispensably 
necessary, the said Hastings utterl}'- disapproved and dis- 
countenanced, expressly denying that there Avas any ground 
or motive for entering into any du-ect or separate treaty 
Avitb Tippoo; and not consenting to or authonzing any .ne- 
gotiation for such, treaty, until after a cessation of hostilities 
had been brought about with hirn by the presidency of Tort 
St. George, in August, 1773, and the ministers of Tippoo 
had been received and treated Avith by that presidency, and 
commissioners, in retium, actually sent by the said presi- 
dency to the court of Poonah; AA’hich late and reluctant 
consent and authority Avere extorted from him the said 
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Hastings in consequence of tlie acknowledgment of lus 
agent at the court of Madajee Scindia (upon whom the eaid 
Warren Hastings had depended for enforcing the clauses of 
the Mahratta treaty) of the precanousness of such depend- 
ence, and of the necessity of that direct and separate treaty 
with Tippoo, so long and bo lately reprobated by the said 
Warren Hastings, notwithstanding the information and en 
treaties of the presidency of Fort St George, as well as the 
known distresses and cnticid situation of the Company’s 
affairs — ^That, though the said Warren Hastings ^d at 
length give instructions for negotiating and tnnkmg peace 
with Tippoo, expressly adding, that those instructions extend 
ed to all the pomts, which occurred to him or them as capable 
of being agitated or gamed upon the occasion ; — though the 
said instructions were sent after the said commissioners bj 
the presidency of Port St Geoi^e, with directions to ohe\ 
them ; — though not only the said instructions were obeyed 
but advantages gamed, which did not occur to the said 
Warren Hastmgs, — though the said peace formed a con 
trast with the Mahratta peace, m neither ceding any tern 
tory possessed by the Company before the war, or delivering 
up any dependent or ally to tho vengeance of lus adversane®, 
but providing for the restoration oi all the countnes that 
had been taken from the Company and their alhes ; — though 
the supreme council of Calcutta, forming the leg^ govern 
ment of Bengal in the absence* of the said AVarren Hastmgs, 
ratified the said treaty, yet the said Warren Hastmgs, then 
absent from the seat of government, and out of the provmce 
of Bengal, and forming no legal or integral part of the 
government during such absence, did, after such ratification, 
usurp the power ot acting os a part of such government (as 
if actually sitting in council with tho other members of the 
same) m the consideration and unqualified censure pf tho 
terms of the said peace That the Nabob of Arcot, with whom 
the said Hastings did keep up an unw arrantahle clandestme 
correspondence, without any communication with the presi- 
dency of Stadras, WTote a letter of complamt, dated the 27th 
of March, 1781, agamst the presidency of that place, with- 
out anj commmumcation thereof to tho said presidency, the 
said comphimt being addressed to the said AVarren Hastmgs 
the substance of which complaint was, that ho (tho Nabob) 
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lmdiiotl)ecn made a party lo the Into Iroafy: aiul alihough 
his interest had lieon sulhcionlly provided for in tlie said 
treaty, the said '\\"arren Hastings did sign a declaration on 
the 23rd of !May, at Lnclcnow, forming the basis of a nen* 
article, and making anew party to tlje treat}-, after it had 
been by all parlies (the supremo council of Calcutta included) 
completed and ratitied, and did transmit the said new stipu- 
lation to the presidency tit Calcutta solely for the purposes, 
and at the instigation, of the Nabob of Arcot; and tbc said 
declaration was made without any jircvious communication 
with the presidency aforesaid, and in consequence thereof 
orders were sent by the council at Calcutta to the presidency 
of Port St. George, under the severest thrents in ease of dis- 
ohcdicnec ; which orders, whatever wore their purport, would, 
as an nndue assumption of and participation in the govern- 
ment, from whicli ho was absent, become a high misde- 
meanour ; but, being to the purport of opening the said treaty 
after its solemn ratification, and proposing a new clause, and 
a new party to the same, was also an aggravation of such 
misdemeanour, as it tended to convey to the Indian powers an 
idea of the unsteadiness of the councils and determinations 
of the British government, and lo take away all reliance on 
its engagements, and as, above all, it exposed the alTairs of 
the nation and the Company to the hazard of seeing renewed 
all the calamities of war, from whence by the conclusion of 
the treaty they had emerged, and upon a pretence so weak 
as that of proposing the Nabob of Arcot to be a party to the 
same — ^though he had not been made a party by the said 
"Warren Hastings in the Mahratta treaty, which professed to 
be for the relief of the Carnatic; — thougb he was not a 
party to the’ former treaty with Hyder, also relative to the 
Carnatic ; — though it was not certain, if the treaty Avere once 
opened, and that even Tippoo should then consent to that 
Nabob’s being a party, whether he (the said Nabob) Avould 
agree to the clauses of the same, and consequently whether 
the said treaty, once opened, could afterwards be concluded 
—an uncertainty, of Avhich ho the said Hastings should have 
learned to be aware, haA-ing already once been disappointed 
by the said Nabob’s refusing to accede to a ti-eaty, Avhich he 
the said Warren Hastings made for him Avith the Dutch, 
about a year before. 
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Hastings m consequence of the acknon-ledgment of his 
agent at the court of Madajee Scmdia (upon -whom the said 
Warren Hastings had depended for enforcing the clauses of 
the Mahratta treaty) of the precanousness of such depend- 
ence, and of the necessity of that direct and separate treaty 
lYith Tippoo, *80 long and so lately reprohated by the said 
Warren Hastings, notwithstanding the information and en- 
treaties of the presidency of Fort St George, as well as the 
known distresses and critical situation of the Company’s 
aifairs — ^That, though the said Warren Hastings did at 
length give instructions for negotiating and making peace 
with Tippoo, expressly adding, that those instructions extend- 
ed to ail the points, which occurred to him or them as capable 
of being agitated or gamed upon the occasion ; — though the 
said instructions were sent after the said commissioners by 
the presidency of Fort St Georgy, with directions to obey 
them though not only the said instructions were obeyeii, 
but advantages gamed, which did not occur to the said 
Warren Hastmgs, — though the said peace formed a con- 
trast with the Mahratta peace, m neither ceding my tern* 
tory possessed by the Company before tho war, or delivering 
up any dependent or ally to the vengeance of his adversane*, 
but proviamg for the restoration ot all the countries that 
had been taken from the Company and their allies; — though 
the supreme council of Calcutta, formmg the legsil govern- 
ment of Bengal in the absence' of the said Warren Hastings, 
ratified the said treaty, vet the said Warren Hastmgs, then 
absent from the seat of government, and out of the province 
of Bengal, and forming no legal or integral part of the 
government during such absence, did, after such ratification, 
usurp the power ot acting as a part of such government (as 
if actually sittmg in council with the other members of the 
same) m tho consideration and unqualified censure qf the 
terms of the said peace That the Habob of Arcot, with whom 
the said Hastings did keep Up an unv arrantable clandestine 
correspondence, without any commimication with the presi- 
dency of Madras, wrote a letter of complaint, dated the 27th 
of hlarcb, 1781, against the presidency of that place, with- 
out any commmunication thereof to the said presiden(y, the 
said complaint being addressed to the said Warren Hastings, 
the substance of which complaint was, that ho (tho Kahob) 
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liad not been made a party to the. laic treaty: and nllliough 
his interest, had been snilieieutly provided tor in the said 
treaty, the said "l^^arren .Hastings did sign a declaration on 
the 23rd of i^fay, at Lucknow, Ibrniing the basis of a new 
article, and making anew party to tljo treaty, after it had 
been by all parties (the supreme cotincil of Calcutta included) 
con\plctcd and ratitied, and did ti-aiismit the said new stipu- 
lation to the presidency at Calcutta solely for the purposes, 
and at the instigation, of the Nabob of Arcot; and the said 
declaration was made without any ])revious communication 
vdtb the presidency aforesaid, and in consccpiencc thereof 
orders were sent by the council at Calcutta to the jmcsidoiuy 
of Port St. George, under t/ic scrcresf threats in case, of dis- 
obcdic7ie.c ; which orders, whatever were ilmir purport, wmdd, 
as au undue assumption of and participation in the govern- 
ment, from which he was absent, become a higli misde- 
meanour ; but, being to tbe purport of opening tbc .«aid treaty 
after its solemn ratification, and proposing a new clause, and 
a new party to the .same, was also an :iggravntion of sucb 
misdemeanour, as it tended to convey to the Indian powers an 
idea of the unsteadiness of Ibo councils and determinations 
of tbe IBritish government, and to take away all reliance on 
its engagements, and as, above all, it exposed tbe aflairs of 
tbc nation and the Company to the hazard of seeing I'cncwod 
all the calamities of war, from whence by the conclusion of 
the treaty they lind emerged, and upon a pretence so weak 
as that of proposing the Nabob of Arcot to be a party to tbe 
same — ^though he bad not been made a party by ibo said 
Warren Hastings in tbe IMabratta treaty, Avliicb professed to 
be for tbe relief of tbe C.arnatic ; — though he was not a 
party to the' former treaty with Hydcr, also relative to the 
Carnatic ; — though it was not certain, if the treaty were once 
opened, and that even Tippoo should then consent to that 
Nabob’s being a party, Avbetber he (the said Nabob) would 
agree to tbe clauses of tbe same, and consequently wbetlicr 
the said treaty, once opened, could afterwards he concluded 
-7-an. uncertainty, of which he the said Hastings should have 
learned to be aware, having already once been disappointed 
by the said Nabob’s refusing to accede to a ti’eaty, Avhich he 
the said Warren Hastings made for him with the Hutch, 
about a year before. 
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That the said Warren i&tstings havmg broken a solemn 
and honourable treaty of peace by an unjust and unprovoked 
war , having neglected to conclude that war when he might 
have done it without loss of honour to the nation , having 
plotted and contrived, as far as depended on him, to engage 
the India Company in another war, as soon as the former 
should be concluded , and having at last put an end to a most 
unjust war against the Mahrattas by a most ignominious 
peace with them, in which he sacrificed objects essential to 
the interests, and submitted to conditions utterly incom- 
patible with the honour, of this nation, and with his ovu de- 
clared sense of the dishonourable nature of those conditions , 
and having endeavoured to open anew the treaty concluded 
inth Tippoo Sultan, through the means of the presidency of 
Fort St George, upon principles of justice and honour, and 
which established peace in India , and thereby exposing the 
British possessions there to the renewal of the dangers and 
calamities of war— has by these several acts been guilty of 
sundry high crimes and misdemeanours 


Xn COBBESBONDBNCE 

That by an act of the 13th year of bis present ITajesty, 
entitled, “An act for estabhshiag certam regulations for the 
better management of the affairs of the East India Company, 
as well in India as m Europe,” “ The govemor-generai and 
council are required and du^ed to pay due obedience to all 
such orders as they shall receive lix>m the court of directors 
of the said united Company, and to correspond from time to 
time, and constantly ana diLgentIr transmit to the said court 
on exact particular of oil advices or intelhgence, and of all 
transactions and matters whatsoever, that shall come to their 
knowledge, relatmg to the government, commerce, revenues, 
or interest of the said united Company ” 

That, in consequence of the aboi e recited act, the court of 
directors, in their genei^ instructions of the 29th Sfarch, 
1774, to the govemor-generai and council, did direct, “that 
the correspondence with the pnnces or country powers m 
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India slionld bp carried on ilirongli ibo govcrnor-gcncrnl 
only; butibnt nll letters to be saMit bv bim nbould be first 
approved in council ; and that, be slionld lay before the 
council, at their next meeting, all letters received by bim in 
the course of such correspomlence for their information.” 

And the governor-general and council were therein further 
ordered, “ That in transacting the business of f heir depart- 
ment tbev slionld enter with the utmost perspicuity and ex- 
actness all tlieir procceding.s wb.atsoever; and all dissents, 
if such slunild at any time be made by any member of tbeir 
board, togetber with all letters sent or received in the course 
of tbeir correspondence; and that broken sets of .‘<'tic!i nro- 
coedings, to the latest period possible, be transmitted to 
them (the court of director.*;) ; a complete set at the end of 
every year, and a duplicate by tlio next conveyance.” 

That in defiance of the said orders, and in brcacb of tlic 
above-recited act of jinrliament. the said TVarron Hastings 
has, in sundry instances, concealed from bis council the cor- 
respondence carried on between bim and tbo princes or 
country powers in_ India, and neglected to communicate the 
advices and intelligence be from time to lime received from 
tlie Hritisb residents at tlie diflerenfc courts in India to tlic 
other members of the government ; and without tbeir know- 
ledge, counsel, or participation, has dcspatclied orders on 
matters of the utmost consequence to the interests of the 
Company. 

That, moreover, the said AVarren Hastings, for the purpose 
of covering his own improper and dangerous practices from 
bis employers, lias withheld from the court of directors, upon 
sundry occasions, copies of the proceedings bad, and the cor- 
respondence carried on by bim in his official capacity', as 
governor-general, whereby the court of directors have been 
kept in ignorance of matters which it highly imported them 
to know, and the affairs of the Company have been exposed 
to much inconvenience and injury. 

That in all such concealments and acts done or ordered 
without the consent and authority of the supremo council, 
the said AVarren Hastings has been guilty of high primes and 
misdemeanours. 
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TTTTT EIGHTS OE FYZOOLA KHAN, &o BKFOEE 
THE TREATY OP BALE DANG 
I 

That the Nabob Dyzoola KhSn, who now holds of the vizier 
the territory of Earn pore, Shnnabad, and certain other dis- 
tricts dependent thereon, in the country of the Eohillas is 
th^ second son of a pnnce, renowned in the history of Hm- 
dostan under the name of Ali Mohammed Khdn, some time 
sovereign of all that part of BohiJcund, which la parhcularly 
distinguished by the appellation of the Kutteehr 

n 

That after the death of All Mohammed aforesaid, as Fy- 
zoola Kh5n, together with Ins elder brother, was then a 
prisoner of war at a place called Herat, “ the EohiUa chiefs 
took possession of the ancient estates” of the captive princes, 
and the Nabob ryzoola KbAn wai from necessity compelled 
to waive his hereditary nghta for the inconsiderable districts 
of Eampore and Shawabad, then estimated to produce from 
BIX to eight lacks of annual revenue 

m 

That in 1774, on the invasion of Eohilcund by the united 
armies of the vizier Sujah ul Doi\lah and tho Company, the 
Nabob Pyzoola Kban, “ with some of his people, was present 
at the decisive battle of St George,” where Hafiz Ehanet, 
the great leader of the Eobillas, and many others of their 

S nncipal chiefs, were slam , but, escaping from the slaughter, 
'yzoola Khfia “ made his retreat good towards the mountains, 
with aU his treasure " He there collected the scattered re- 
mains of his countiymen , and as he was the eldest surviving 
son of All Mohammed Khan, as too the most powerful ob- 
stacle to his pretensions was now removed hy tho death of 
Hafiz, he seems at length to have been generally acknow- 
ledged b^ his natural snlgects tho imdouhtcd heir of his 
father’s authority 
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IV. 

Thnt, “ regarding tlio sacred shiccrifi/ and frieudslup of tlie 
English, whose ffoodiicss and celebrity is ever)"svherc known, 
7{j/<o dispossess no one” the Nabob Eyzoola Khfm made eai’ly 
overtures for peace to Colonel Alexander Champion, com- 
mander'in-chiof of the Company’s forces in Bengal : that ho 
did propose to the said Colonel Alexander Champion, in 
three letters, received on the 14th, 24th, and 27th of May, 
to put himself under the protection either of the Company 
or of the vizier, through the mediation, and with the guaran* 
tee, of the Company ; and that he did oiler “ whatever was 
coiiferred upon him, to paj-' as inucli without damage or de- 
ficiency, as any other pci’son would agree to do ; ” stating at 
the same time his condition and pretensions hereinbefore 
recited, as facts, “ evident as the snn ; ” and appealing, in a 
forcible and andiil manner, to the generosity and magnanmity 
of this nation, “by whose me.ans he hoped in God, that he 
should receive justice ; ” and as “ the person who designed 
the war, was no more ; ” as “ in that he was himself guilt- 
less ; ” and as “ he had never acted in such a manner as for 
the vizier to have taken hatred to his heart against him ; 
that he might be reinstated in his ancient possessions, the 
country of his father.” 

y. 

That on the last of the three dates above mentioned, that 
is to say, on the 27th of May, the Nabob Fyzoola Khan did 
also send to the commander-in-chief a vakeel, or ambassador, 
who was authorized on the part of him (the Nabob Eyzoola 
Khdn, his master) to make a specific offer of three proposi- 
tions ; and that by one of the said propositions “ an ahnual in- 
crease of near £400,000 would have accrued to the revenues 
of our ally, and the immediate acquisition of above £300,000 
to the Company, for their influence in effecting an accommo- 
dation perfectly consistent with their engagements to the 
vizier,” and strictly consonant to the demands of justice. 

VI. 

That 6o great was the confidence of the Nabob Eyzoola 
Khan in the just, humane, and liberal feelings of Englishmen, 
as to “ lull him into an inactivity ” of the most essential 
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detnmenfc to his interests, since "in the hopes, which he 
entertained from the interposition of our government,” he 
declmed his invitation of the Mogul to join the arms of his 
Maiesty and the Jlahrattas, refused any connexion with the 
Seiks," and did even neglect to talse the ohvious precaution 
of crossing the Ganges, as he had originally intended, while 
the nver was yet fordable a movement, that would have en- 
abled him certainly to baffle all pursuit, and probably “ to 
keen the vizier in a slate of disqmetude for the remainder of 
his life” 

vir 

That the commander in chief, Colonel Alexander Cham 
pion aforesaid, " thought nothing could be more honourable 
to this nation than the support of so exalted a character, 
and whilst it could be done on terms so advantageons, sup- 
posed it very unlikely that the vakeels proposition should 
oe received with mdifference , ” that he did accordingly refer 
it to the admmistratiou through barren Hastings Esquire, 
then governor of Fort William and president of Bengal, 
and be did at the same time enclose to the said Warren 
Hastings a letter from the Nabob Fyzoola KhSn to tho said 
Hastings , which letter does not appear, but must be sup 
posed to have been of the same tenor with those before 
cited to the commander in chief, of which also copies were 
sent to the said Hastings by the commander in chief, and he, 
(the Commander in chief aforesaid ) after urgmg to the said 
^ sundry good and cogent arguments of policy and 
> “nee, in favour of tho Nabob Fyzoola K.h&n, did conclude 
by ‘ wishing for nothing- eo much as for the adoption of some 
measure, that might stnke all the powers of the East with ad 
miration of our justice, m contrast to the conduct of tho 
vizier” 

Tin 

That in answer to such laudable wish of the said com- 
mander m chief the president (Warren Hastmgs) prefemnp 
his own prohibited plans of extended dominion to tbo mila, 
equitable, and wise pohej inculcated m the standmg orders 
01 Ins superiors and now enforced by tho recommendation 
of the commander m chief, did instruct and “ desire” him, tho 
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said commander-in-cliief, “ instead of soliciting tlie vizier to 
relinquisli his conquest to Fyzoola Khun, to discourage it 
as much as was in his power;” although the said Hastings 
did not once exj)rcss, or even infahnate, any doubt whatever 
of the J^ahob Pyzoola Khan’s innocence as to the origin of 
the war, or of his hereditary right to the territories, which he 
claimed ; hut to the said pleas of the Kahoh Fyzoola Khdn, 
as well as to the arguments both of policy and justice ad- 
vanced by the commandcr-iu-chief, he the said Hastings did 
solely oppose certain speculative objects of imagined expe- 
diency, summing up his decided rejection of the proposals 
made by the Kahob ryzoola Khftn, in the following rc- 
marhable words : 

“ AYith respect to H}’zoola Khiin, he appears not to merit 
our co7isideration. The petty sovereign of a coxmlry estimated 
at six or eight lacks ought not for a moment to prove an impe- 
diment to axiy of our measures, or to affect the consistency of 
our conduct.” 


IX. 

That in the aforesaid violent and arbitrary position, the 
said "Warren Hastings did avow it to be a pixblic principle of 
his government, that no right, however manifest, and no 
innocence, however rmimpeached, could entitle the weak to 
our protecion against others, or save them from our own 
active endeavours for their oppression, and even extirpation, 
should they interfere with our notions of political expedi- 
ency ; and that such a principle is highly derogatory to the 
justice and honour of the English name, and fundamentally 
injurious to our interests, inasmuch as it hath an immediate 
tendency to excite distrust, jealousy, fear, and hatred against 
us among all the subordinate potentates of Hindostan. 

X. 

That, in prosecution of the said despotic principle, the 
president (Warren Hastings aforesaid) did persist to ob- 
struct, as far as in him lay, every advance towards an accom- 
modation between the Vizier Sujah ul Dowlah and the 
Nabob Eyzoola Kh^n; and particularly on the 16th of Sep- 
tember, only eight days after the said Hastings, in conjunc- 
tion with the other members of -the select committee of 
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Bengal, had publicly testified his satisfaction in the prospect 
of an accommodation, and had hoped, that his Excellency 
(the vizier) “ u ould be disposed to conciliate the affections 
(of the Eohillas) to his government by acceding to lenient 
terms he, the said Hastings, did nevertheless -wnte, and 
i\itbout the consent or loiowledge of his colleagues did 
privately despatch a certain answer to a letter of the com 
mander*in chief, in which answer the said Hastings did ex- 
press other contradictory hopes namely, that the commander- 
in chief had resohed on prosecuting the war to a final issue, 
“ because (as the said Hastings explains himself) it appears 
very plainly, that Ejzoola Hban, and his adherents, lay at 
your mercy , because I apprehend much inconveniency fiom 
delays , and because I am morally certain that no good will 
be gained by negotiating — thereby artfully suggesting hi3 
wishes of what might be, m his hopes of what had been, re- 
solved, and plainly, though indirectly, instigatmg the com- 
mander in chief to much effusion of blood m on immediate 
attack on the EohiUas, posted os thev were “m a >ery 
strong situation," and ‘ combating for all " 

XI 

That the said Hastmgs, in the answer aforesaid, did 
further endeavour to inflame the commander m dnef ogamst 
the Nabob ryzoola Khan, by representing the said Nabob 
as “ highly presuming, insolent andevasno," and knowing 
the distrust, which the Nabob I^zoola Khan entertamed of 
vizier, the said Hastings did “ expressly desire it should 
3 left wholly to the vizier to treat with the enemy by hxs 
own agents, and in his own manner, '' though he the said 
Hastmgs “ by no means mshed the vizier to lose time bv 
seekmg an accommodation, smee it would be more effectual, 
more decisive, and more consistent with his dignity, indeed 
with Ills honour, which he has already pledged, to abide by 
bis first offers to dictate the conditions of peace, and to ad- 
mit onlv an acceptance without reservation, or a clear refusal 
from his adversary thereby affecting to hold up, m oppo- 
sition to, and in exclusion of, the substantial claims of justice, 
certain ideal obligations of dignity and honour, that is to 
saj , the gratification of pnde, and the observance of an ar- 
rogant determination once declared 
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XII. 

That although the said auswci* did uot reach the com» 
mander-in-chict* until peace was actually concluded; and 
although the dangerous consequences to he apprehended 
fi'oiu the said answer Avere thereby prCA'entcd, yet by the 
sentiments contained in the said nnsAver, ‘Warren Hastings, 
Esquire, did strongly cAnuce his ultimate adherence to all the 
former vdolent and unjust principles of his conduct toAA'ards 
the Xabob Eyzoola Khan, Avhich principles were disgraceful 
to the character, and iujui’ious to the interests, of this nation : 
and that the said Warren Hastings did thereby, in a par- 
ticular manner, exclude himself from any share of credit for 
“ the honourable period put to the Eobilla Avar, Avhich has in 
some degree done aAvay the reproach so wantonly brought 
on the English name.” 


KIG-HTS OE EYZOOLA KHAN UNDEE THE 
TEEATY OE LALL-DANG-. 

I. 

That notAvithstanding the culpable and criminal reluct- 
ance of the president Hastings, hereinbefore recited, a 
treaty of peace and friendship between the "Vizier Sujah id 
DoAvlah and the Nabob Eyzoola Khan was finally signed and 
sealed, on the 7th October, 1774!, at a place called LaU-Dang, 
in the presence, and with the attestation, of the British com- 
mander-in-chief, Colonel Alexander Champion aforesaid; and 
that for the said treaty the Nabob Eyzoola Khan agreed to 
pay, and did actually pay, the A'^aluable consideration of half 
his treasure, to the amount of 15 lacks of rupees, or £150,000 
sterling, and upAvards. 

II. 

That by the said treaty the Nabob Eyzoola Khan Avas estab- 
lished in the quiet possession of Eampore, Shawabad, and 
“ some. other districts dependent thereon,” subject to certain 
conditions, of which the more important were as follow : 

“ That Eyzoola Khan should retain in his service 5,000 
troops, and not a single man more ; 
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“ That 'With 'whomsoeTer the vizier should make 'war, Fy- 
zoola ]DiSii should send two or three thousand mm, according 
to his ability, to join the forces of the vizier : 

“ And that, if the vizier should march in person, Fyzoola 
KhSn should himself accompany him with his troops'^ 

III. 

That fivtm the terms of the treaty above recited it doth 
plainly, positively, and indisputably appear, that the Nabob 
lyzoola Khan, in case of war, was not bound to furnish more 
than three thousand men under any construction, unless the 
vizier should march in person ' 

IV. 

That the Nabob Fyzoola Khan was not positively bound 
to furnish BO many as 3000 men, but an indefinite number, 
not more than three, and not less than two, thousand ; that, 
of the precise number within such limitations, the obdity of 
Fyzoola KbSn, and not the discretion of the vizier, was to be 
the etandard, and that such ability could only mean that, 
which was equitably consistent not only with the external 
defence of his jaghire, but with the internal good manage- 
ment thereof, both as to its police and revenue. 


That even in case the vizier should march in person, it 
might be reasonably doubted whether the personal service of 
’ Nabob Fyzoola Khan, “ with his troops,” must bo imder- 
> stood to be, with all his troops, or only with the number 
before stip^ted, not more than three, and not less than 
two, thousand men ; and that the latter is the interpretation 
finally adopted by Warren Hastings aforesaid, and the coun- 
cil of Bengal, who, in a letter to the court of directors, dated 
Apnl 5tb, 1783, represent the clauses of the treaty relative 
to the stipulated aid, as meaning simply, that Fyzoola Kh4n 
“should Bend 2 or 3000 men to join the ^^2le^’s forces, or 
attend in person in case it should be requisite.” 

VI. 

That from the aforesaid terms of the treaty it doth not 
specifically ajipear of what the stipulated aid should consist, 
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wlietlier of horse' or foot, or in what proportion of both ; but 
that it is the recorded opinion, maturely formed by the said 
Hastings and his council in January, 1783, that even “.a 
single horseman included in the aid,' which Eyzoola Khdn 
might furnish, would prove a literal compliance with the 
stipulation.” 

yii. 

That, in the event of any doubt fairly arising from the 
terms of the treaty, the Nabob Khan, in consider- 

ation of his hereditary right to the whole country, and the 
price by him actually paid for the said treaty, was in equity 
entitled to the most favourable construction. 

YIII. 

That, from the attestation of Colonel Champion aforesaid, 
the government of Calcutta acquired the same right to in- 
terpose with the vizier for the protection of the Nabob T'yzoola 
Khdn, as they the said government had before claimed from 
a similar attestation of Sir Bobert Barker to assist the vizier 
in extirpating the whole nation of the said Byzoola Kh&n ; 
more especially as in the case of Sir Bobert Barker it was 
contrary to the remonstrances of the then administration, 
and the furthest from the intentions of the said Barker him- 
self, that his attestation should involve the' Company ; but 
the attestation of Colonel Champion was authorized by all 
the powers of the government, as a “ sanction” intended “ to 
add validity” to the treaty : that they the said government, 
and in particular the said Warren Hastings, as the first ex- 
ecutive member of the same, were bound by the ties of natural 
justice duly to exercise the aforesaid right, if need were ; and 
that their duty so to interfere was more particularly enforced 
by the spirit of the censures past both by the directors and 
proprietors in the Bohilla war, and the satisfaction expressed 
by the directors “ in the honourable end put to that war.” 


GHABANTEE OE THE TBEATT OE LALL-DANG. 

That during the life of the Vizier Sujah ul Dowlah, and 
for some time after his death, imder his son and successor 
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Asoph ul Do^lah, the Nabob Fyzoohv Khan did remam 
vathout disturbance or molestation that he did all the 
while imagine his treaty to be under the sanction of the 
Company from Colonel Champion’s affixing his signature 
thereto as a witness, “ which signature, as he (lyzoola KhSn) 
supposed,” rendered the Company the arbitrators between 
the Tizier and himself, in case of disputes , and that being 
“ a man. of sense, hut extreme pttstllammtty, a good farmer, 
fond of wealth, not possessed of the passion of ambthonf he 
did peaceably apply himself to “improve the state of his 
country , ana did by his own pntdence and attention, increase 
the revenues thereof beyond the amount specified m Sujah 
ul Dowlah’s gfant ” 

n 

That m the year 1777, and m the beginning of the year 
1778, being “alarmed at tho young vizier’s resumption of a 
number of jaglures granted by his lather to different persona, 
and the injustice and oppression of his conduct in general,” 
and hanng now leamea (from whom does not appear, hut 
probably from some person supposed of competent authority) 
that Colonel Champion formerly witnessed the treaty as a 
private person, the Nabob Pyzoola Khan did make frequent 
ind urgent solicitations to Nathaniel Middleton, Esquire, 
hen resident at Oude, and to 'Warren Hastings aforesaid, 
ben governor general of Bengal, “ for a renovation of his 
[the Nabob Pyzoola Khan’a) treaty with the Late vizier, and 
:he guarantee of the Company,” or for a “ separate agree- 
with the Company for bis defence,” considering them 
[the Company) as “ the only power, in which he had con- 
idence, and to which he could look up for protection ” 

HI 

That the said resident Middleton, and the said govemor- 
;eneral Hastings, did not, os they wero in duty bound to do, 
mdeavour to allay the apprehensions of the Nabob Fyzoola 
KdiSn by assuring him ol bis eafe^ under tho sanction of 
Colonel Champion’s attestation alorcsaid, but by their 
Timmal neglect, if not by positive expressions, (as tliero is 
.uat ground from their subsequent language and conduct to 
Dehevc,) they, the said Middleton and tho said Hasting", did 
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at least keep aHve and confirm (whoever may have originally 
suggested) the said apprehension; and that such neglect 
alone was the more highly culpable in the said Hastings, in- 
asmuch as he the said Hastings, in conjunction with other 
members of the select committee of the then presidency of 
Bengal, did, on the 17th of September, 1774, write to Colonel 
Champion aforesaid, publicly authorizing him the said 
Colonel Champion to join his sanction to the accommoda- 
tions agreed on (between the Vizier Sujah nl Dowlah and 
the ISTabob Fyzoola KhSn) to add to their validity; and on 
the 6th of October following did again write to the said 
Colonel Champion ’ more explicitly, to join his sanction, 
“either. by attesting the treaty, or acting as guarantee on 
the part of the Company for the performance of it;” both 
which letters, though they did not arrive until after the 
actual signature of the said* Colonel Champion, do yet incon- 
trovertibly mark the solemn intention of the said committee, 
(of which the said Hastings was president,) that the sanc- 
tion of Colonel Champion’s attestation should be regarded 
as a. public, not a private, sanction ; and it was more pecu- 
liarly incumbent on such persons, who had been members of 
the said committee, so to regard the same. 

lY. 

That the said "Warren Hastings was further guilty of much 
criminal concealment for the space of “ twelve months,” inas- 
much as he did not lay before the board the frequent and 
urgent solicitations, which he the said Hastings was continu- 
ally receiving from the Nabob Byzoola Kh4n, until the 9th 
of March, 1778 : on which day the said Hastings did com- 
municate to the council a public letter of the aforesaid klid- 
dleton, resident at Oude, acquainting the board, that he (the 
said Middleton) taking occasion from a late application of 
Byzoola Khan for the Company’s guarantee, had deputed Mr. 
Daniel Oetavus Barwell (assistant resident at Benares, but 
then on a visit to the resident Middleton at Lucknow) to 
proceed with a special commission to Eampore, there to in- 
quire on the spot into the truth of certaiu reports circu- 
lated to the prejudice of Byzoola Kh4n, which reports how- 
ever the said kCddleton did afterwards confess himself to 
have “ always^' thought “ in the highest degree improbable.” 

VOL. V D 
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That the said resident Middleton did “ request to know 
whether, on proof of Pyzoola Eh&n’s innocence, the honour- 
able hoard would be pleased to grant him (the resident) per- 
mission to comply with his (I^zoola Khan’s) request of the 
Company’s guaranteeing his treaty avith the vizier.” And the 
said Middleton, in excuse for having irregularly “availed 
himself of the abilities of Wx. Darnel Barwml,” who belong- 
ed to another station, and for deputing him with the afore- 
said commission to Eampore without the previous toowledge 
of the hoard, did urge the plea“q/* imtnediate neces^ty;" 
and that such plea, if the necessity really existed, was a 
strong charge and accusation against the said "VVorren Hast-* 
inga, from whose criminal neglect and concealment the ur- 
gency of such necessity did arise. 

V. 

That the governor-general, 'Warren Hastings aforesaid, 
did immediately move, “ that the board approve the deputa- 
tion of Mr Daniel Barwell, and thaf the resident (Middle- I 
ton) he authorized to offer the Company’s guarantee for the | 
observance of the treaty subsisting bchveen the vizier and 
Pyzoola Khdu, provided it meets with the vixier’s concur- 
rence;” and that the governor-general’s proposition was 
resolved in the affirmative; the usual majority of council 
then consisting of Eichard Banvell, Esquire, a near relation 
of Daniel Octavus Barwell aforesaid, and the governor- 
general Warren Hastings, who, in case of an equality, bad 
the casting voice. 

^ VI. 

That on receiving from Mr. Daniel Barwell full and early 
assurance of Fyzoola Khfin’s “ having preserved every article 
of his treaty inviolate,” the resident ^ddleton applied for 
the vizier’s concurrence, which was readily obtained ; the 
vizier however premtsinfj, that ho gave his consent, “ taking 
it for granted, that on xyzoola KhSn’s receiving the treaty, 
and khelaut, (or robe of lionour,) he was to make him a 
turn of the complimentary presents usually offered on such 
occasions, and of such an amount as should be a mani/eslation 
of Fysoola KhurCs due sense of his friendship, and suitable to 
his Excellences rank to recrirc s " and that tho resident Mid- 
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dleton “ did inalce hiuiself iu some measuro responsible for 
tbe said presents being obtained,” and did "write to Mr. 
Daniel Barwell accordingly. 

yii. 

That, agreeably to the resohition of council hereinbefore 
recited, tbe solicited guarantee, imder the seal of the resi- 
dent hliddleton, thus duly authorized on behalf of the Com- 
pany, -was transmitted, together with the renewed treaty, to 
Mr. Daniel Baiwell aforesaid at Bampore; and that they 
were both by him, the said Banvell, presented to the Nabob 
Dj'zoola KliSn with a solemnity not often paralleled, “ in 
the presence of the greatest part of the Nabob’s subjects, 
who were assembled, that the ceremony might create a full 
belief in the breasts of all his people, that the Company 
would protect him as long as he strictly adhered to the letter 
of his toaty.” 

VIII. 

That in the conclusion of the said ceremony the Nabob 
Ej’^zoola Khan did deliver to the said Barwell, for the use of 
the vizier, a nuzzer (or present) of elephants, horses, &c., 
and did add thereto a lack of rupees, or £10,000, and up- 
wards ; which sum the said Barwell, “ not being authorized 
to accept any pecuniary consideration, did at first refuse;” 
but upon Dyzoola Elhdn’s urging, that on such occasions it 
was the invariable “ custom of llmdostan, and that it mtest 
on the "present be expected, as it had been formerly the case" 
(but when, does not appear) ; he the said Barwell did accept 
the “said lack in the name of the vizier,” our ally, “in 
whose wealth (as "Warren Hastings on another occasion 
observed) we should participate,” and on whom we at that 
time had an accumulating demand. 

, IX. 

That, over and above the lack of rupees thus presented to 
the vizier, the Nabob T^zoola Khdn did Idtewise ofier one 
other lack of rupees, or upwards of £10,000, more for the 
Company, “as some acknowledgment of the obligation he 
received : that although such acknowledgment was not pre- 
tended to be the invariable custom of Handostan on such 
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occasioDs, boTvever it jniglit on tho present be eipected,” 
Mr. Darnel Barwell aforesaid (knowing probably the dis- 
position and riews of the then actual goremmentiat Cal- 
cntta) did not, even at Jirsty decline tbe said offer, but, as ho 
•was not empowered to accept it, did immediately propose 
taking a bond for tbe amount, until tbe pleasure of tho 
board should be known. 

That tbe offer was accordingly communicated by tbe said 
Barwell to the resident Middleton, to be by him the resident 
referred to tbe board ; and that it was so referred ; that in 
reply to tbe said reference of the resident Middleton, tbe 
goremor-general (Warren Hastings) did inore and cany a 
•vote of council, “authorizing Mr. Middleton to accept the 
offer made bv lyzoola KfaSn to the Company of one kck of 
rupees,” without assigning any reason whatever in support 
of the said motion, notwithstanding it was objected by a 
member of the board, “ that, if the measure was right, it be* 
came us to adopt it without such a consideration and that 
“ our accepting of tbe lack of rupees as a recompence for 
our interposition is beneath the dignity of this government, 
(of Calcutta,) and will discredit us in the eyes of the Indian 
powera.” 

That tbe acpeptance of tbe i«ud sum, in this circumstanee, 
was beneath the dignity of the said government, and did 
tend so to discredit us; and that the motion of the said 
Hastings for such acceptance was therefore highly deroga- 
tory to the honour of this nation. 


That the aforesaid member of tbe council did further dis- 
approve altogether of the guarantee, “ as unnecessary and 
that another member of council, Eichard Baiwell, Esquire, 
the near relation of Daniel Octavus Barwell, horeinbeforo 
named, did declare, (but after the said guarantee had taken 
place,) that “ this government (of Calcutta) was in fact en- 
gaged, by Colonel Champion’s signature being to tho treaty 
wffik jyzuoilr JTiltfcr, ” iffisd tflu simf cnmi'cessitry gTOflw.vAnp 
did not only subject to a heavy expense a prince, whom we 
were bound to protect, but did furtner produce in his mind 
the following obvious and natural conclusion; namely, ''that 
the tignalure of any perron, in whatever public capadiy he 
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at present appears, zoill not be valid and of effect, as soon as 
some other shall Jill his station a conclusion, however, im- 
mediately tending to the total discredit of aU powers dele- 
gated from the board to any individual servant of the Com- 
pany, and consequently to clog, perplex, and embarrass in 
future all transactions carried on at a distance from the seat 
of government, and to disturb the security of all persons 
possessing instruments already so ratified ; yet the only con- 
clusion left to I’yzoola Khan, which did not involve some 
afiront either to the private honour of the Company’s 
servants, or to the public honour of the Company itself ; and 
that the suspicions, which originated from the said idea in 
the breast of Pyzoola Khan to the prejudice of the resident 
Middleton’s authority, did compel the governor-general, 
Warren Hastings, to obviate the bad effects of his first 
motion for the guarantee by a second motion, namely,' “ that 
a letter be writt^en to Fyzoola Khan from myself, conjirming 
the obligations of the Company, as gtiarantees to the treaty 
formed between him and the vizier ; which will be equivalent 
in its effect, though not in form, to an engagement sent him 
with the Company’s seal affixed to it.” 

XII. 

That whether the guarantee aforesaid was or was not 
necessary ; whether it created a new obligation, or but more 
fully recognised an obligation previously existing; the govern- 
or-general, "Warren Hastings, by the said guarantee, did, in 
the most explicit manner, pledge and commit the public faith 
of the Company, and the nation ; and that by the subsequent 
letter of the said Hastings, (which he at his own motion 
wrote, confirming to Pyzoola Khan the aforesaid guarantee,) 
the said Hastings did again pledge and commit the public 
faith of the Company and the nation, in a manner (as the 
said Hastings himself remarked) “ equivalent to an engage- 
ment with the Company’s seal affixed to it;” and more par- 
ticularly binding the said Hastings personally to exact a due 
observance of the guaranteed treaty, especially to protect the 
Kabob Fyzoola KhSn against any arbitrary construction, or 
imwarranted requisition of the vizier. 
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occasions, however it might on the present be expected,” 
Mr. Daniel Barwell aforesaid (knowing probably the dis- 
position and views of the then actual govemment;at Cal- 
cutta) did not, even at first, dedine the said offer, hut, as ho 
was not empowered to accept it, did immediately propose 
taking a bond for the amount, until the pleasure of the 
board should he known 

That the offer was accordingly communicated hy the said 
Barwell to the resident Middleton, to be by him the resident 
referred to the hoard ; and that it was so referred ; that in 
reply to the said reference of the resident Middleton, the 
governor-general ("Warren Hastings) did move and carry a 
vote of council, “ authorizing Mr Middleton to accept the 
offer made hy lyzoola Khan to the Company of one lack of 
rupees,” without assigning any reason whatever in support 
of the said motion, notwithstanding it was objected by a 
member of tbe board, “ that, if the measure was right, it be- 
came us to adopt it without such a consideration and that 
“ our accepting of the lack of rupees as a reeompence for 
our interposition is beneath the digmty of this government, 

^ Calcutta,) and will discredit us in tho eyes of the Indian 

That the acceptance of tbe said sum, in this cn-eumsfance, 
was beneath the digmty of the said government, and did 
tend so to discredit us; and that the motion of tho said 
Hastings for such acceptance was therefor© highly deroga- 
tory to the honour of this nation. 


That tho aforesaid member of tho council did further dis- 
approve altogether of tho guarantee, “ ns unnecessaiy and 
that another member of council, Richard Barwell, Esquire, 
the near relation of Daniel Octavos Barwell, herembeforo 
named, did declare, (but after the said guarantee had taken 
place,) that “this government (of Calcutta) was in fact en- 
gaged, by Colonel Champion’s signature being to tho treaty 
with Fjzoola Khan,” that the said unnecessary guarantee 
did not only subject to a heavy expense a prince, whom we 
were bound to protect, but did furtner produce in his mind 
tho following obvious and natural conclusion; namel}', 
the txgnatnre of any person, in trhatever public capacity he 
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at present appears, teill not he valid and of effect, as soon as 
. sonic other shalffill his station a conclusion, however, iin- 
mccUaloly tending to the total discredit, of all powers dele- 
gated from the hoard to any individ\>nl servant of the Com- 
pany, and consequently to clog, perplex, and embarrass in 
future all transactions carried on at a distance from the scat 
of government, and to disturb the security of all persons 
possessing instruments alread}* so rat ified : yet the only con- 
clusion loft to Pyr.oola Khfin, which did not involve some 
aftrout cither to the private honour of the Company’s 
servants, or to the. public honour of the Company itself; and 
that the suspicions, which originated from the said idea in 
the breast of Fyzoola Khan to the prejudice of the resident 
^Middleton’s authority, did compel tlic governor-general, 
“Warren Hastings, to obviate the bad clfecls of his first 
motion for the guarantee by a second motion, namely,' “that 
a letter be UTittcu to Fyzoola Khrm from myscli’, conjirming 
the obligations of the Compang, as guarantees to the treaty 
formed between himatid tlie vizier; which will be equivalent 
in its eflect, though not in form, to an engagement sent him 
with the Company’s seal affixed to it.” 

XII. 

That whether the guarantee aforesaid was or was not 
necessary ; whether it created a new obligation, or but more 
fuUy recognised an obligation previously existing; the govern- 
or-general, Warren Hastings, by tlie said guarantee, did, in 
the most explicit manner, pledge and commit the public faith 
of the Compan)’-, and the nation ; and that by the subsequent 
letter of the said Hastings, (which he at his own motion 
wrote, confirming to Fyzoola Khan the aforesaid guarantee,) 
the said Hastings did again pledge and commit the public 
faith of the Companj’- and the nation, in a manner (as the 
said Hastings himself remarked) “ equivalent to an engage- 
ment with the Company’s seal affixed to it;” and more par- 
ticularly binding the said Hastings personally to exact a due 
obsen^ance of the guaranteed treaty, especially to protect the 
Habob Fyzoola Khan against any arbitrary construction, or 
unwarranted requisition of the vizier. 
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THANKS OF THE EOAED TO FYZOOLA KhIn. 

That soon after the completion of the guarantee, in the 
same year 1778, intelligence was received in India of a war 
between England and France ; that on the first intimation 
thereof the Nabob Fyzoola Khdn, “being indirectly sounded,” 
did show much “promptness to render the Company any as- 
sistance within the bounds of his finances and ability 5” and 
that by the suggestion of the resident Middleton, hereinbe- 
fore named, he (the Nabob Fyzoola Khin) in a letter to the 
governor-general and council did maVe a voluntary “ offer to 
maintain 2000 cavaliy (all he had) for our sendee}” “though 
he was under no obhgation to furnish the Company with a 
single man,” 

n. 

That the Nabob Fyzoola KhSn did even “ anticipate the 
wisbes of the board}” and that “on on application made to 
him by Lieutenant-Colonel Muir,” the Naoob FyzoolaKb&n 
’*d, “without hesitation or delay,” furnish him (tho edd 
■ ) with 600 of his best cavalry. 

That the said conduct of the Nabob Fyzoola KhSn was 
communicated by the Company’s servants, both to each 
other, and to their employers, with eipressions of “pleasure” 
and “ particular satisfaction,” as an event “ even surpassing 
their expectations:” that the governor-general, Warren 
Hastings, was officially requested to convey “ the thanks of 
the board }” and that, not satisfied with tho hare discharge 
of bis duty under the said request, he tho said Hastings did/ 
on the 8th of January, 1770, write to Fyzoola, “ that in hU 
own name'' as well as “ that of the board, he (the said Hast- 
ings) returned him the warmest thanks for this instance of 
bis faithful attachment to tbo Company and the English 
nation.” 

IV. 

That, by tho strong ccroressions nbovo recited, tho said 
"Warren Hastings did deliberately and emphatically add his 
own particular confirmation to tho general testimony of tho 
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Naliol) I’yzoola Khan’s meritorious fidelity, and of Ms con- 
sequent claim on tlie generosity, no less than tlie justice, of 
tlie Britisli government. 


DEMAND OE EIVE THOUSAND HOESE. 

I. 

That notwithstanding his own private honour thus deeply 
emgaged, notmthstanding the public justice and generosity 
of the Company and the nation thus solemnly committed, 
disregarding the plain import and positive terms of the 
guaranteed treaty, the governor-general, "Warren Hastings 
aforesaid, in November, 1780, (wMle- a body of Eyzoola 
Khan’s cavalry, voluntarily granted, were stiU serving under 
a British officer,) did recommend to the vizier “ to require 
' from Eyzoola Khan the quota of troops stipulated by treaty 
to be furnished by the latter for his (the vizier’s) service, 
being eive thousand hobse;” though, as the vizier did 
not march in person, he was not, under any construction of 
the treaty, entitled by stipulation to more than “ two or 
iJiree thousand troops” horse and foot, “ according' to the 
ability of Eyzoola Kh4n ; ” and that, whereas the said War- 
ren Hastings would have been guilty of very criminal perfidy, 
if he had simply neglected to interfere as a guarantee against 
a demand thus plainly contrary to the faith of treaty, so he 
aggravated the guilt of his perfidy, in the most atrocious 
degree, by being himself the first mover and instigator of 
that injustice, which he was bound by so many ties on him- 
self, the Company, and the nation, not only not to promote, 
but by every exertion of authority, influence, and power, to 
control, to Mvert, or to resist. 

II . 

That the answer of Eyzoola Khfin to the vizier did repre- 
sent, with many expressions of deference, duty, and aUegi- 
. ance, that 

The whole force allowed Mm was but “ five thousand men,” 
and that “ these consisted of two thousand horse and three 
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thousand foot , which (he odds) in consequence of our inti- 
mate connexion are equally yours and the Company’s,” 
though he does subsequently intimate, that “ the three 
thousand foot are for the management of the concerns of his 
jaghire, and without them the collections can never be made 
in time ” 

That on the communication of the said answer to the go- 
vernor-general, "Warren Hastings, he the said Hastings 
(who, as the council now consisted only of himself and 
Edward Wheler, Esquire, “ united in his own person all the 
powers of government ”) was not induced to relax from his 
unjust purpose, but did proceed ivith new violence to record, 
that 

“ The Nabob Fyzoola Kban had evaded the performance 
of his part of the treaty between the late Nabob Sujah ul 
Dowlah and him, to which tho honourable Company were 
guarantees, and upon which he was lately summoned to 
furnish the stipulated number oftroops, which he is obliged 
to furnish on the condition, by which be holds the jagbiro 
granted to him " 

That by tbe vague and indefinite term of evasion, the said 
Warren Hastings did introduce a loose and arbitrary princi- 
ple of interpreting formal engagements, which ought to bo 
regarded, more especially by guarantees, m a sense tbo most 
lly scrupulous and precise 

That he charged with such evasion a moderate, humble, 
and submissne representation on a pomt, which would have 
warranteda peremptory refusal and a positno remonstrance, 
and that in consequence of the said imputed evasion he in- 
dicated a disposition to attach such a forfeiture as injustice 
could only have followed from a gross breach of treaty, 
though tho Said Hastings did not then pretend any actual 
infnngement oven of the least among the conditions^ to 
which, in the name of the Company, ho tho said Hastings 
was the executive guarantee 

m 

That however ** tho number of troops stipulated by treaty 
may have been understood,” at the period of tho original 
demand, “ to bo five thousand horse,” 5 ct the said Warren 
Hastings, at the time when he recorded tho supposed ei asion 
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of Fyzoola Khan’s answer to the said demand, could not he 
unacquainted with the express words of the stipulation, as 
a letter of the vizier, inserted in the same consmtation, re- 
fers the governor-general to enclosed copies “ of aU engage- 
ments entered into by the late vizier and hy himself (the 
reigning vizier) Avith l^yzoola Khan ; ” and that the treaty 
itself therefore was at the very moment before the said War- 
ren Hastings ; which treaty (as the said Hastings observed 
with respect to another treaty, in the case of another per- 
son) “ most assuredly does not contain a syllable observations 
to justify his conduct ; hut by the unexampled 
latitude, which he assumes in his consti’uctions, ® 
he may, if he pleases, extort this or any other meaning from 
any part of it.” 

IV. 

That the vizier himself appears hy no means to have been 
persuaded of his o-wn right to five thousand horse imder the 
treaty ; since in his correspondence on the subject he (the 
vizier) no where mentions the treaty as the ground of his 
demand, except where he is recapitulating to the governor- 
general, Warren Hastings, the substance of his (the said 
Hastings’s) own letters ; on the contrary, the vizier hints 
his apprehensions lest. T’j'^zoola Elhfin should appeal to the 
treaty against the demand, as a breach thereof, in which case 
he (the vitier) informs the said Hastings of the projected 
reply : “ Should ^yzoola Khan (says the vizier) mention any- 
thing of the tenor of the treaty, the first breach of it has 
been committed by him, in keeping up more men than allowed 
of by the treaty : I have accordingly sent a person to settle 
that point also. In case he should mention to me anything 
respecting the treaty, I ^viLl then reproach him with having 
kept up too many troops, and will oblige him to send the 
five thousand horse;” thereby clearly intimating, that as a 
remonstrance against the demand, as a breach of treaty, 
could only be answered by charging a prior breach of treaty, 
on Vyzoola Kh^n, so, by aimulling the Avhole treaty, to re- 
duce the question to a mere question of force, and thus 
“ obbge T'yzoola Kh^n to send the five thousand horse : ” “ for 
(continues the vizier) if, Avhen the Company’s afiairs, on 
which my honour depends, require it, Eyzoola Khan will not 
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lend his assistance, what ■use is there to continue the country 
to him f ” 

That the vizier actually did make his ap{)lication to ly* 
zoola Khan for the 6000 torse, not as for an aid, to v?Iuch 
he had a just claim, hut as for something over and above the 
obligations of the treaty, something “ that -^rould give in- 
crease to their friendship, and satisfaction to the nabob go- 
vemour,” (meaning the said Hastings,) whose directions he 
represents as the motive “of his call for the 5000 horse to 
be employed ” not in his (the vizier’s) but in the “ Company’s 
service.” 

And, that the aforesaid "Warren Hastings did therefore, in 
recording the answer of Fyzoola Kh&n as an evasion of 
treaty, act in notorious contradiction not only to that, which 
ought to have been the fam construction of the said treaty, 
but to that, which he the said Hastings must have known 
to be the vizier’s oivn interpretation of the same, disposed as 
the vizier was “ to reproach lyzoolo Khan ■with breach of 
treaty,” and to “ send up persons who should settle points 
with nim.” 

V. 

^ That the said Warren Hastings, not thinking himself jus- 
tified, on the mere plea of an evasion, to push forwarahis 
ceedings to that extremity, which he seems already to 
w made his scope and object, and seeking some better 

1 r for his unjust and violent purposes, did further move, 
that commissioners should be sent from the vizier and tho 
Company to Fyzoola Khan, to insist on a clause of a treaty, 
which nowhere appears, being essentially different from the 
treaty of Lall-Dang, though not in the part on which tho 
requisition is founded : and tho said Hastings did then, in a 
style xmusuallj imperative, proceed os follows : 

“ Demand immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry ; and if he 
should evade, or refuse compliance, that the deputies shall 
deliver him a formal protest against him for breach of treaty, 
and return, making this report to tho ■vizier, nhich Ifr. Mid- 
dleton is to transmit to tho board.” 

TI. 

That the said motion of tho governor-general Has^gs 
was ordered accordingly, tho council, as already has been 
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herein related, consisting hut of two Tuemhors, and the said 
Hastings consequently “ uniting in liis ouni person all the 
powers of goYcruineni.” 

TII. 

That, when the said Hastings ordered the said demand 
for 3000 cavalry, he the said Hastings well knew, that a 
compliance thcrewilli, on the pari of the Nabob Fyzoola 
Khan, was iitterly imjjossiblc: for he, the said Hastings, 
had at the A'ory moment before him a letter of Fyzoola Klian, 
stating, that he, Fyzoola Khan, had “but two thousand 
c.avalry” altogether ; which letter is entered on the records 
of the Company, in the same consultation, immediately pre- 
ceding the govenior-gcncrars minute. That the said Hast- 
ings therefore knew, that the only possible consequence of 
the aforesaid demand necessarily and inevitabh' must be a 

S retest for a breach of treaty ; and the court of dircctora 
id not hesitate to dccl.are, tl'tat the said demand “carried 
the appcar,ance of a determination to create a pretext for de- 
priving him (Fyzoola Khun) of his jaghire entirely, or to 
leave him at the mere}'’ of the ^•izicr.” 

YIII. 

■ Tliat Eichard Johnson, Esquire, assistant resident at 
Oude, was, .ngTceably to tbo afore-mentioned order of coun- 
cil, deputed commissioner from Mr. Middleton and the 
vizAer to Fyzoola Kbun ; but that be did early give tbo most 
indecent proofs of glaring partiality, to tlie prejudice of the 
said Fyzoola Khun ; for that the very next day (as it seems) 
after his arrival, he the said .Tohusori, from opinions imbibed 
in his journey, did state himself to he “umvilling to dviVW 
any favourable or flattering inferences relatively to the ob- 
ject of his mission;” and did studiously seek to find new 
breaches of treaty ; and wAthout any form of regular inquiry 
whatever, from a single glance of his eye in passing, did t.alce 
upon himself to pronounce “ the Eohilla soldiers, in the dis- 
trict of Eampore alone, to he not less than 20,000,” and the 
grant of course to he forfeited. And that such a gross and 
palpable display of a predetermination to discover guilt did 
argue in the said Johnson a knowledge,, a strong presump- 
tion or a belief, that such representations would be agreeable 
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lend his assistance, what um » there to continue the country 
to him ^ ” 

That the vizier actually did mahe his apjibeation to Fy- 
zoola Khan for the 5000 horse, not as for an aid, to which 
he had a just claim, hut as for something over and above the 
obhgations of the treaty, something “ that would give m- 
crease to their friendship, and satisfaction to the nabob go- 
vemour,” (meaning the said Hastmgs,) whose directions he 
represents as the motive “ of his caU for the 5000 horse to 
be employed ” not m his (the vizier’s) but m the “ Company’s 
service ” 

And, that the aforesaid TVarren Hastings did therefore, m 
recording the answer of Fyzoola Khan ns an eiasion of 
treaty, act in notorious contradiction not only to that, which 
ought to have been the fair construction of the said treaty, 
but to that, which he the said Hastings must have known 
to he the vizier's own mteroretation of the same, disposed as 
the vizier was “to reproach Fyzoola Kh^n with breach of 
treaty,” and to “ send up persons who should settle pomts 
■with mm ” 

V. 

That the said TV’arren Hastings, not thmtmg himself jus- 
tified, on the mere plea of an evasion, to push forward his 
^dmgs to that extremity, which ho seems already to 
^ made his scope and object, and seeking some better 
olour for his unjust and violent purposes, did further move, 
that commissioners should be sent from the vizier and tho 
Company to Fyzoola Khan, to insist on a clause of a treaty, 
which nowhere appears, being essentially different from tuo 
treaty of I^all-Dang, though not in tho part on which tho 
requisition is founded and tho said Hastings did then, m a 
style unusually imperative, proceed as foUoas 

“ Demand immediate delivery cf 3000 cavalry , and if he 
should evade,, or refuse compliance, that the deputies shall 
deliter him a formal protest against him for breach of treaty, 
and return, making this report to tho vizier, which 5fr Mid- 
dleton 18 to transmit to the board ” 

VI 

That tho Slid motion of the governor-general Hashngs 
was ordered accordingly, the council, as already has been 
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herein related, consisting but of two members, and the said 
Hastings consequently “ uniting in his ovm person all the 
powers of government." 

YII. 

That, when the said Hastings ordered the said demand 
for 3000 cavalry, he the said Hastings well kuew, that a 
compliance therewith, on the part of the Nabob Hyzoola 
Khan, was utterly impossible; for he, the said Hastings, 
had at the very moment before him a letter of l^yzoola Khan, 
stating, that he, l^yzoola Khan, had “but two thousand 
cavahy” altogether; which letter is entered on the records 
of the Company, in the same consultation, immediately pre- 
ceding'the governor-general’s minute. Tliat the said Hast- 
ings therefore' knew, that the only possible consequence of 
the aforesaid demand necessarily and inevitably must be a 
protest for a breach of treaty ; and the court of directors 
did not hesitate to declare, that the said demand “ carried 
the appearance of a determination to create a pretext for de- 
priving him (Fyzoola Khan) of his jaghire entirely, or to 
leave him at the mercy of the vizier.” 

, Ylll. 

' That Kichard Johnson, Esquire, assistant resident at 
Oude, was, agreeably to the afore-mentioned order of coun- 
cil, deputed commissioner from Mr. Middleton and the 
vizier to Eyzoola Eih^ ; but that he did early give the most 
indecent proofs of glaring partiality, to the prejudice of the 
said Eyzoola Khan ; for that the very next day (as it seems) 
after his arrival, he the said Johnsoii, from opinions imbibed ' 
in his journey, did state himself to be “uniivilling to draw 
any favourable or flattering inferences relatively to the ob- 
ject of his mission;” and did studiously seek to find new 
breaches of treaty ; and without any form of regular inquiry 
whatever, from a single glance of his eye in passing, did take 
upon himself to pronounce “ the EohiUa soldiers, in the dis- 
tnct of Eampore alone, to be not less than 20,000,” and the 
grant of course to be forfeited. And that such a gross and 
palpable display of a predetermination to discover guilt did 
argue in the said Johnson a knowledge,, a strong presump- 
tion or a belief, that such representations would be agreeable 
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lend his assistance, tcAat nsE ts tiers to continue the countri/ 
to him ^ ” 

That the Tizier actually did mahfe his ap{)hcation to Fy 
zoola Khan for the 5000 horse, not as for an aid to which 
he had a just claim, hut as for something over and above the 
obhgations of the treaty, something ‘ that would give in 
crease to their friendship and satisfaction to the nabob go- 
vemour,” (meaning the said Hastings ) whose directions he 
represents as the motive ‘ of his call for the 5000 hor«e to 
be employed " not in his (the vizier s) but m the “ Company’s 
service ” 

And that the aforesaid Warren Hastings did therefore, m 
recording the answer of Fyzoola Khan as an evasion of 
treaty, act m notorious contradiction not only to that, which 
ought to have been the fair construction of the said treaty, 
but to that, which he the said Hastmgs must have known 
to be the vizier a own interpretation of the same, disposed as 
the vizier was “ to reproach lyzoola Khan ivith breach of 
treaty,’ and to “ send up persons who should settle points 
with him " 

V 

That the said Warren Hastmgs, not thmking himself jus 
tified, on the mere plea of an ovaeion, to pn^i forfiaiA hvs 

oceedings to that eitremity, which ho seems already to 
V made his scope and object, and seeking some better 
olour for his unjust and violent purposes did further move, 
that commissioners should be sent irom the vizier and the 
Company to Fyzoola Khan to insist on a clause of a treaty, 
whicn nowhere appears, being essentially different from tbo 
treaty of lifll l Dang though not m tho part on which the 
requisition is founded and tho said Hastings did then, m a 
stpe unusually imperative proceed as follows 

“ Demand immediate dcUtery of 3000 cavalry , and tf he 
should evade, or refuse compliance, that the deputies shall 
deliver hm a formal protest ayainst him for breach of treaty, 
and return, making this report to the vizier, which 5fr Mid 
dleton 18 to transmit to the board ” 

VI 

That tho said motion of the governor general Hastmgs 
ivas ordered accordingly, the council, as already has been 
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herein rclaledj coiipisting hnfc of two inemhcrs, nnd the said 
Hastings consequently “ xiniling in his own person all tho 
powers of goTcrnment." 

YIL 

That, when the said Hastings ordered the said demand 
for 3000 cavalry, he the said Hastings well knew, that a 
compliance therewith, on tlio part of the Nabob Fyr.oola 
Klitin, was ntterl}' impossible; for he. the said Hastings, 
had at the very moment before him a letter of Fyr.oola Khan, 
stating, that he, Fyzoola Khan, had “but two lho\isand 
cav.alry” altogether; which letter is entered on the records 
of tho Company, in the same consultation, immediately pre- 
ceding the governor-gcncrars mitnilc. liiat the said Hast- 
ings therefore’ knew, that the only possible cnnscqncnce of 
the aforesaid demand necessarily and inevitably must ho a 

S rotest for a breach of treaty ; and tho court of directors 
id not hesitate to declare, that the said demand “ carried 
the appearance of a determination to create a pretext for de- 
priving him (Fyzoola Khan) of his jaghiro entirely, or to 
leave him at the mercy of tho A-izicr.” 

TOI. 

■ That Eichard Johnson, Esquire, assistant resident at 
Oude, was, agreeably to tbo afore-mentioned order of coun- 
cil, deputed commissioner from Mr. Middleton and the 
vizier to Eyzoola Kban ; but that be did early give the most 
indecent proofs of glaring partiality, to the prejudice of tho 
said Eyzoola Klian ; for that the very next day (as it seems) 
after liis arrival, he the said Johnson, ftom opinions imbibed 
in his journey, did state himself to be “unwilling to draw 
any favourable or flattering inferences relatively to the ob- 
ject of his mission;” and did studiously seek to find new 
breaches of treaty ; and wdthout any form of regular inquiry 
whatever, ftom a single glance of his ej'e in passing, did take 
upon himself to pronounce “ the EohiUa soldiers, in the dis- 
trict of Eampore alone, to bo not less than 20,000,” and tho 
grant of course to be forfeited. And that such a gross and 
palpable display of a predetermination to discover guilt did 
argue in the said Johnson a knowledge,, a strong presump- 
tion or a belief, that such representations would be agreeable 
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lend his assistance, tchat TTflE is there to continue the country 
to him ? ” 

That the vizier actually did mahb his application to 1^- 
zoola Khan for the 5000 horse, not as for an aid, to which 
he had a just claim, hut as for something over and above the 
obligations of the treaty, something “ that would give in- 
crease to their friendship, and satisfaction to the nabob go- 
vemour,” (meaning the said Hastings,) whose directions he 
represents as the motive “ of his caU for the 5000 horse to 
be employed ” not in his (the vizier’s) but in the “ Company’s 
service." 

And, that the aforesaid ’Warren Hastings did therefore, in 
recording the answer of Fyzoola Khan ns an evasion of 
treaty, act m notorious chntradiction not only to that, which 
ought to have been the fair construction of the said treaty, 
but to that, which he the said Hastings must have known 
to he the vizier’s own interpretation of the same, disposed as 
the vizier was “to reproach Fyzoola Kh&n ivith breach ,of 
trea^," and to “ send up persons who should settle points 
with him." 

V. 

That the said *WaiTett Hastings, not tliinking himself jus- 
I i, on the mere plea of an evasion, to push fonrard his 

jceedings to that extremity, which be seems already to 
» made his scope and object, and seeking some better 
Aour for his unjust and violent purposes, did further move, 
that commissioners should he sent from the vizier and the 
Company to Fyzoola Khan, to insist on a clause of a treaty, 
which nowhere appears, being essentially different from tno 
treaty of Lall-Dang, though not in the part on which tho 
requisition is founded : and the said Hastings did then, in a 
st^e unusually imperative, proceed as follow s : 

“ Demand immediate dcUrery of 3000 cavalry ; and if he 
should evade, or refuse compliance, that the deputies shall 
deliver him a formal protest against him for breach of trea^, 
and return, making this report to the vizier, which Mr. Mid- 
dleton is to transmit to board.” 

VI. 

That tho said motion of tho governor-general Hastings 
was orfered accordingly, the council, as already has been 
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herein related, consisting hut of two members, and the said 
Hastings consequently “ uniting in his own person all the 
powers of government.” 

VII. 

That, when the said Hastings ordered the said demand 
for 3000 cavalry, he the said Hastings well knew, that a 
compliance therewith, on the part of the Habob Eyzoola 
Khan, was utterly impossible; for he, the said Hastings, 
had at the very moment before him a letter of T’yzoola Khan, 
stating, that he, Vyzoola Eihan, had “but two thousand 
cavalry” altogether; which letter is entered on the records 
of the Company, in the same consultation, immediately pre- 
ceding the governor-general’s minute. That the said Hast- 
ings therefore' knew, that the only possible consequence of 
the aforesaid demand necessarily and inevitably must be a 
protest for a breach of treaty ; and the court of directors 
did not hesitate to declare, that the said demand “ carried 
the appearance of a determination to create a pretext for de- 
priving him (Eyzoola Khan) of his jaghire entirely, or to 
leave him at the mercy of the vizier.” 

vni. 

■ That Eichard Johnson, Esquire, assistant resident at 
Oude, was, agreeably to the afore-mentioned order of coun- 
cil, deputed commissioner ftom Mr. Middleton and the 
vizier to Eyzoola ; but that he did early give the most 
indecent proofs of glaring partiality, to the prejudice of the 
said Eyzoola Khan ; for that the very next day (as it seems) 
after liis arrival, he the said JohnsoH, ftom opinions imbibed 
in his journey, did state himself to be “unwilling to draw 
any favourable or flattering inferences relatively to the ob- 
ject of his mission;” and did studiously seek to find new 
breaches of treaty ; and without any form of regular inquiry 
whatever, from a single glance of his eye in passing, did take 
upon himself to pronounce “the EohiUa soldiers, in the dis- 
tnct of Eampore alone, to be not less than 20,000,” and the 
grant of course to be forfeited. And that such a gross and 
palpable display of a predetermination to discover guilt did 
argue in the said Johnson a knowledge,, a strong presump- 
tion or a belief, that such representations would be agreeable 
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lend lu3 assistance, xchat use ts there to continue the country 
to him ® ” 

That the vizier actually did mahfe his ap|)hcatJon to Fy- 
zoola Khan for the 5000 horse, not as for an aid, to •which 
he had a just claim, but as for something over and above the 
obligations of the treaty, something “ that would give in- 
crease to their friendship, and satisfaction to the nabob go- 
vemour,” (meaning the said Hastings,) whose directions he 
represents as the motive ** of his caS for the 5000 horse to 
be employed ” not m hia (the vizier's) but in the “ Company’s 
service ” 

And, that the aforesaid "Warren Hastings did therefore, m 
recording the answer of Fyzoola Khan as an evasion of 
treaty, act m notorious contradiction not only to that, which 
ought to have been the fair construction of the said treaty, 
but to that, which he the said Hastings must have known 
to he the -vizier’s own interoretation of the same, disposed as 
the vizier wag “ to reproach Fyzoola ^fin vnth breach of 
treaty,” and to “ send up persons who should settle points 
with nim ” 

V 

That the said "Warren Hostings, not thinking himself jus- 
’'tided, on the mere plea of an evasion, to push forward hw 
oceedings to that extremity, which ho seems already to 
w made his scope and object, and seeking somo better 
’ for his unjust and violent purposes, did further move, 
that commissioners should be sent irom the vizier and the 
Company to Fyzoola KMn, to insist on a clause of a treaty, 
which nowhere appears, being essentially different from the 
treaty of Lall-Dang, though not in the part on which the 
requisition is founded and the said Hastings did then, in a 
style unusually imperative, proceed os follows 

“ Demand immediate dcUeery of 3000 cavalry , and if he 
should evade, or refuse compUance, that the deputies shall 
deliver him a formal protest against him for breach of treaty, 
and return, makulg this report to the -nzier, which Sir Mid 
dleton 18 to transmit to the board " 

"VTt 

That the said motion of the governor general Hastings 
was ordered accordingly, the council, as already has been 
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herein related, consisting hnt of two members, and the said 
Hastings consequently “ uniting in his own person all the 
powers of government.” 

VII. 

That, when the said Hastings ordered the said demand 
for 3000 cavalry, he the said Hastings well knew, that a 
coinpliance therewith, on the part of the Habob Fyzoola 
Khan, was utterly impossible; for he, the said Hastings, 
had at the very moment before him a letter of Vyzoola Khan, 
stating, that he, I'yzoola Khan, had “but two thousand 
cavahy” altogether; which letter is entered on the records 
of the Company, in the same consultation, immediately pre- 
ceding'the govemor-generaVs minute. That the said Hast- 
ings therefore' knew, that the only possible consequence of 
the aforesaid demand necessarily and inevitably must be a 
protest for a breach of treaty ; and the court of directors 
did not hesitate to declare, that the said demand “ carried 
the appearance of a determination to create a pretext for de- 
priving him (I'yzoola Khin) of his jaghire entirely, or to 
leave him at the mercy of the vizier.” 

YIII. 

’ That Bichard Johnson, Esquire, assistant resident at 
Oude, was, agreeably to the afore-mentioned order of coun- 
cil, deputed commissioner from Mr. Middleton and the 
vizier to Eyzoola Kh^ ; but that he did early give the most 
indecent proofs of glaring partiality, to the prejudice of the 
said Eyzoola Khan ; for that the very next day (as it seems) 
after his arrival, he the said Johnsoh, from opinions imbibed ’ 
in his journey, did state himself to be “ unwilling to draw 
any favourable or flattering inferences relatively to the ob- 
' ject of his mission;” and did studiously seek to find new 
breaches of treaty ; and without any form of regular inquiry 
whatever, fi?om a single glance of his eye in passing, did take 
upon himself to pronounce “ the BohiUa soldiers, in the dis- 
tnct of Eampore alone, to be not less than 20,000,” and the 
grant of course to be forfeited. And that such a gross and 
palpable display of a predetermination to discover guilt did 
argue in tlie said Johnson a knowledge,.a strong presump- 
tion or a belief, that such representations would be agreeable 
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lend Bis assistance, tc^ai usb is there to continue the country 
to him ? ” 

That the vizier actually did mate his application to ly- 
zoola Khan for the 5000 horse, not as for an aid, to \9hieh 
he had a just claim, but as for something over and above the 
obligations of the treaty, something “ that •n-ould give in- 
crease to their friendship, and satisfaction to the nabob go- 
vemour,” (meaning the said Hastings,) whose directions he 
represents as the motive “of his caU for the 5000 horse to 
he employed ” not in his (the vizier’s) but in the “ Company’s 
service.” 

And, that the aforesaid Warren Hastings did therefore, in 
recording the answer of Pyzoola Khan ns an evasion of 
treaty, act in notorious contradiction not only to that, which 
ought to have been the lair construction of the said treaty 
but to that, which he the said Hastings must have known 
to be the vizier’s own inteiyretation of the same, disposed as 
the vizier was “ to reproach Fyzoola Khdn ivith breach of 
treaty,” and to “ send up persons who should settle points 
with him,” 

V. 

That the said Warren Hastings, not thinking himself jus- 
ted, on the mere plea of an evasion, to push forward hhs 
'•dings to that extremity, which he seems already to 

v. made his scope and object, and seeking some better 
jr for his unjust and violent purposes, did further more, 

• commissioners should be sent from the vizier and tbo 
Company to Fyzoola I fbAn, to insist on a clause of a treaty, 
which nowhere appears, being essentially different from the 
treaty of Lall-Dang, though not in the part on which tho 
requisition is founded : and tho said Hastings did then, in a 
style unusually imperative, proceed as follows : 

“ Demand immediate delivery of 3000 cavalry ; and if he 
should evade, or refuse compliance, that the deputies shall 
deliver him a formal protest ayainst him for breach of treahj, 
and return, making this report to the vizier, which Sir. Mid- 
dleton is to transmit to tho boari” 

YI. 

That tho said motion of tbo governor-general Hastings 
ivas ordered accordingly, the council, as already has been 
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herein related, consisting bnt of t\vo members, and the said 
Hastings consequently “ uniting in his o\m person all the 
powers of goTemment.” 

VII. 

That, when the said Hastings ordered the said demand 
for 3000 cavalry, he the said Hastings well knew, that a 
compliance therewith, on the part of the ISTabob Ej'^zoola 
Khau, was utterly impossible; for he, the said Hastmgs, 
had at the very moment before him a letter of Vyzoola Hh&n, 
stating, that he, Vyzoola Khan, had “but two thousand 
cavalry” altogether ; which letter is entered on the records 
of the Company, in the same consultation, immediately pre- 
ceding the governor-general’s min ute.' That the said Hast- 
ings therefore” knew, that the only possible consequence of 
the aforesaid demand necessarily and inevitably must be a 
protest for a breach of treaty ; and the court of directors 
did not hesitate to declare, that the said demand “ carried 
the appearance of a determination to create a pretext for de- 
priving him (^yzoola Hhan) of his jaghire entirely, or to 
leave him at the mercy of the vizier.” 

vni. 

That Eichard Johnson, Esquire, assistant resident at 
Oude, was, agreeably to the afore-mentioned order of conn- 
ed,^ deputed commissioner from Mr. Middleton and the 
vizier to Eyzoola Khan ; but that he did early give the most 
iadecent proofs of glaring partiality, to the prejudice of the 
said Eyzoola Hhan ; for that the very next day (as it seems) 
after his arrival, he the said JohnsoA, from opinions imbibed ’ 
in his journey, did state himself to be “ unwilling to draw 
any favomable or flattering inferences relatively to the ob- 
ject of his mission;” and did studiously seek to find new 
breaches of treaty ; and without any form of regular inquiry 
whatever, from a single glance of his eye in passing, did take 
upon himself to pronounce " the Eohilla soldiers, in the dis- 
trict of Eampore alone, to be not less than 20,000,” and the 
grant of course to be forfeited. And that such a gross and 
palpable display of a predetermination to discover guilt did 
argue in the said Johnson a knowledge,, a strong presump- 
tion or a belief, that such representations would be agreeable 
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•M 

to the secret •wishes and views of the said Hastings, under 
•whose orders he the said Johnson acted, and to whom all 
his reports were to be referred. 

IX. 

That the said Hichard Johnson did soon after proceed to 
the immediate object of his mission, “ which (the said John- 
son relates) was short to a degree.” The demand was made, 
and “ a flat refusal ” given ; the question was repeated with 
like efiect. The said Johnson, m presence of proper wit- 
nesses, then drew up his protest, “ together witn a memo- 
randum of a palliative offer made hy the Nabob Tyzoola 
Khan,” and inserted in the protest: 

“ That he would m compliance with the demand, and in 
conformity to the treaty, which specified no definitive numher 
of cavalry or infantry, only expressing troops, furnish 3000 
men; ■rir he would, m addition to the 1000 cavalry alreadv 
granted, give 1000 more, when and wheresoever requireo, 
and 1000 foot;” together mth one year’s par in advance, 
and funds for the reg^r payment of them in future. 

And this (the said Eichanl Johnson observes) “ I put down 
at bis (the Nabob Fyzoola Khdn’s) particular desire, but othe^ 
wise useless, as my orders (wliich orders do not appear) vert 
not to receive any palliation, but a negative or affirmative:" 

' >igh such palliation, as it is called by the said Johnson, 

'J he, as it was, in the strictest conformity to the treaty. 

X. 

That in the said offer tbo Nabob Fyzoola KliSn, instead 
of palliating, did at onco admit the extreme right of the 
vizier, under the treaty, by ageing to furnish 3000 men, 
when he (Fyzoola Khan) would have been justified in plead- 
ing his inability to send more than two thousand. Tint 
such inahilitj' would not (as appears) have been a false and 
evasive plea, but perfectly true and valid; ns the three 
thousand foot maintained by Fyzoola KlAn were for the 
purposes of his internal government, for vhich the whole 
tVeree ihtrosani -rrmsl have heen flcmDtisVraVAy nmMavy*, 
and that the Nabob Fyzoola Kh&n, by declining to avail 
himself of a plea so fair, so well founded, and so consonant 
to the indulgence expressly acknowledged in the treaty, and 
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complamed to the said Hasting of the “ mjurr and irregu 
lanty in the management oi the provinces bordermg on 
Bampore, ansing from I^oola Khan having the uncontrolled 
dominion of that district ’* 


TEEATT OF CHUNAB 
I 

That the governor general, 'Warren Hastings, bemg vested 
with the illegal powers before recited, did on the 12th of 
September, 1781, eater into a treaty with the vizier at 
Chunar, which treaty (as the said Hastings relates) was 
drawn up “from a senes of requisitions presented to him 
(the said Hastings) by the nzier,” and bv him received “ inth 
an instant and unqualided assent to each article , ” and that 
the said Hastings assigns his reasons for such ready assent 
in the following words “ I considered the subjects of his 
(the vizier’s) requests as essential to the reputation of our 
government, andT no less to our interest thim his ” 

n 

That m the said treaty of Chunar the third article is as 

“ That as lyzoola Khan has by bis breach of treaty for- 
feited the protection of the English government, and causes 
by his continuance in his present mdependent state great 
alarm and detnraent to tho Nabob vuuer, he bo permitted, 
when time shall suit, to resume his lands, and pay him m 
money, through the resident, tho amount stipulated by trea^, 
after deducting the amount and charges of tho troops ho 
stands engaged to furnish by treaty, wmch amount shall he 
passed to the account of the Company during the continu 
ance of tho present war ” 

ni 

That for the better elucidation of Ins pobey m tho several 
articles of the treaty above mentioned, tho said Hastinw d^ 
send to tho council of Calcutta (now consisting of Edward 
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Wlieler and John Macpherson, Esquires) Wo different copies 
of the said treaty, mth explanatory minutes opposed to each 
article ; and that the minute opposed to the third article is 
thus expressed : 

“ The conduct of Eyzoola Khan, in refusing the aid de- 
manded, though ^ not an absolute breach of treaty^ was evasive 
and xmcandid. ^ The demand was made for 5000 cavalry. 
® The engagement in the treaty is literally for 5000 horse and 
foot. Eyzoola Khan could not he ignorant, that we had no 
occasion for any succours of infantry from him, and that 
cavalry would he of the most essential service. ^ So scrupulous 
an attention to literal expression, when a more liberal inter- 
pretation would have been highly useful and aceeptable to us, 
strongly marks his unfriendly disposition, though it may not 
impeach his fidelity, and leaves him little claim to any exertions 
from us for the continuance of his jaghires. But ® I am of 
opinion, that neither the vizier's nor the Company's interests 
would be promoted by depriving Fyzoola Khan of his inde- 
pendency, and I have ® therefore reserved the execution of this 
agreement to an indefinite term; and our government may 
always interpose to prevent any ill effects from it'' 

IV. 

That in his aforesaid authentic evidence of his own pur- 
poses, motives, and principles, in the third article of the 
treaty of Chunar, the said Hastings hath established divers 
matters of weighty and serious crimination against himself 

1st, That the said Hastings doth acknowledge therein, 
that he did, in a public instrument, solemnly recognise, “ as 
a breach of treaty f and as such did subject to the consequent 
penalties, an act, which he the said Hastings did at the same 
time thinlr, and did immediately declare, to he 
“ no breach of treaty;" and by so falsely and un- 
justly proceeding against a person xmder the 
Company’s guarantee, the said Hastings, on his own con- 
fession, did himself break the faith of the said guarantee. 

2ndly, That in justifying this breach of the Company’s 
faith, the said Hastings doth wholly abandon his second per- 
emptory demand for the 3000 horse, and the protest consequent 
thereon; and the said Hastings doth thereby himself con- 
demn the violence and injustice of the same. 
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Srdly, That m recurring to the ongmal demand of five 
thousand horse as the ground of his justification, the said 
Hastings doth falsely assert “the engagement m the treaty 
to be literally rm: thousand horse ai^foot” whereas it is m 
fact for TWO or theee thousand men , and the said Hastings 
doth thereby ■wilfully attempt to deceive and mislead hs em 
ployers, which is a high crime and misdemeanour m a s erv» 
Mt_of Bo^g^tjrust 

4thly, That with a view to his further justification, the 
said Hastings doth advance a pnnciple, that “a scrupulous 
attention to the literal expression” of a guaranteed treaty 
‘'leaves” to the person so observing the same “but little 
claim to the exertions” of a guarantee on hts behalf, tliat such 
a pnnciple is utterly subversive of all faith of guarantees, 
and 18 therefore highly cnminal m the first executn e member 
of a government, that must necessarily stand m that mutual 
relation to many 

Stbly, That the said Hastings doth profess his opimon of 
an article, to which he gave on “instant and unqualified as 
sent” that it was a measure, ‘ by which neither the t izier's nor 
the Compam/s interests would be promoted^ but from which 
■without some interposition “ill effects must be expected, ” 
and that the said Hastings doth thereby charge himself intb 
a high breach of trust towards his employers 

Gthly, That the sud Hastings having thus confessed, that 
'j and wilfully (from what motnes ho bath not 
1 to confess) he did give his formal sanction to a me> 
sure both of injustice and impolicy, be the said Hnstmgs 
doth urge in his defence, that be did at the same time insert 
words “ reserving the execution of the said agreement to an 
indefinite term , ' with an intent, that it might m tnith be 
never executed at all , but “that our government might al- 
ways interpose,” ivithout right, by means of an indirect and 
■undue influence, to prcient the lU oflbets following from a 
collusive surrender of a clear and authorized right to inter* 

E ose , and the said Hastings doth thereby declare himself to 
a\e introduced a principle of duphcitj, deceit, and double- 
dealing, into a public engagement, which ought in its cs«cnce 
to bo clear, open, and explicit , that such a declaration tends 
to shako and overthrow the confidence of all m the most 
solemn instruments of any person so declaring, and is there- 
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fore a liigli crime and misdemeanour in the first executive 
member of govermnent, by whom all treaties and other en- 
gagements of the state are principally to be conducted. 

V. 

That by the explanatory minute aforesaid the said "Warren 
Hastings doth further, in the most direct manner, contradict 
his own assertions in the very letter which enclosed the said 
minute to his colleagues ; for that one of the articles, to which 
he there gave “ an instant and unqualified assent, as no less 
to our interest than to the vizier’s,^’ he -doth here declare un- 
equivocally to be neither to our interests nor the vizier's ; and 
the “tmqualified assent” given to the said article is now so 
qualified, as wholly to defeat itself. That by such irrecon- 
cilable contradictions the said Hastings doth incur the sus- 
picion of much criminal misrepresentation in other like cases 
of unwitnessed conferences ; and in the present instance (as 
far as it extends) the said Hastings doth prove himself to 
have given an accoimt both of his actions and motives, by his 
own confession untrue, for the purpose of deceiving his em- 
ployers, which is a high crime and misdemeanour in a serv- 
ant of so great trust. 

VI. 

That the said third article of the treaty of Chunar, as it 
thus stands explained by the said Hastings himself, -doth on 
the whole appear designed to hold the protection of the Com- 
pany in suspense ; that it acknowledges aU right of interfer- 
ence to cease, but leaves it to our discretion to determine 
when it will suit our conveniency to give the vizier the 
liberty of acting on the principles by us already admitted : 
that it is dexterously constructed to balance the desues of 
one man, rapacious and profuse, against the fears of another, 
described as “ of extreme pusillanimity, and wealthy : ” but 
that, whatever may have been the secret objects of the arti- 
fice and intrigue confessed to form its very essence, it must 
on the very face of it necessarily implicate the Company in a 
breach of faith, whichever might be the event, as they must 
equally break .their faith, either by withdrawing their gua- 
rantee unjustly, or by continuing 'that guarantee in contra- 
diction to this treaty of Chunar ; that it thus tends to hold 

VOL. v. E 
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out to India and to tie whole world that the public prmci 
pie of the English government is a deliberate system of in 
justice joined with falsehood , of impohcj, of bad faith and 
treachery , and that the said article is therefore m the high 
est degree derogatory to the honour, and injunous to the m 
terests, of this nation 


CONSEQTJENCES OP THE TEEATT OF CHITNAB 
I 

That in consequence of the treaty of Chunar, the govern 
or general, 'Warren Hastings did send official instructions 
respecting the vanous articles of the said treaty, to the said 
resident Middleton and that m a postscnpt the said Hast 
iDgs did forbid the resumption of the Nabob Pyzoola Khans 
ja^ite ‘ until circumstances may render it more expedient 
and easy to be attempted than the present more material 
pursuits of government make it appear, thereby inhinat 
mg a positive limitation of the indennite term m the eiplan 
atory minute above recited and confining the suspension 
of tho article to the pressure of war 

n 

That soon after the date of the said instructions and irith 
^ in two months of the signature of the treaty of Chunar the 
said Hastings did cause Sir Elijah Iinpcy, Kniglit his 3la 
jestv 3 chief justice at Fort William to discredit tho justice 
of the crown of Great Britain by making liim tlio channel of 
unwarrantable communication, and did through the faij 
Sir Elijah signify to tho resident SEiddleton his (the raid 
Hastings s) approbation of n subsidy from Fyzoola Kb5n 

HI 

That the resident m answer represents tho proper equiva 
lent for 2000 horse and 1000 toot, (tho torccs oITtrcd to 
Johnson h) ryzoola Klmn) to bo twelve lacks, or £120000 
sterling and upwards each year, which tho said resident 
8uppo«c3 13 considerably beyond ‘what ho (lyzooh KHji) 
tail voluntarily pay ‘howerer, if it is jour wish that the 
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claim should be made, I am ready to take it up, and you may 
he assured iwthingjn my poioer shall be left undone to carry 
itfhroughP 

■ IV. 


That the reply of the said Hastings doth not appear ; but 
that it does appear on record, that “ a negotiation (Mr. 
Johnson’s) was begun for !Fyzoola Khan’s cavalry to act with 
Greneral Goddard, and, on his (iFyzoola Khan’s) evading it, 
that a sum of money was demanded^' 


V. 

That in the months of February, March, and April, the 
resident Middleton did repeated!}’' propose the resumption of 
Fyzoola Khan’s jaghire, agreeably to the treaty of Chunar; 
and that driven to extremity (as the said Hastings supposes) 
“ by the public menaces and denunciations of the resident 
and minister,” Hyder Beg Khan, a creature of the said 
Hastings, (and both the minister and resident acting pro- 
fessedly on and under the treaty of Chunar,) “ the Nabob 
Fyzoola Kh^n made such preparations, and such a disposition 
of his famhy and wealth, as e'vidently manifested either an 
intended or an expected ruptured 

VI. ^ 

That on the 6th of May the said Hastings did send his 
confidential agent and friend. Major Palmer, on a private 
commission to Lucknow; and that the said Palmer was 
charged with secret instructions relative to Fyzoola Khan, 
but of what import cannot be ascertained, the said Hastings 
in his public instructions having inserted only the name of 
Fyzoola Khan, as a mere reference (according to the explan- 
ation of the said Hastings) to what he had verbally com- 
municated to the said Palmer ; and that the said Hastings 
was thereby guilty of a criminal concealment. 

VII. 

That some time about the month of August an' engage- 
ment happened between a body of Fyzoola Khan’s cavalry, 
and a part of the vizier’s army, in which the latter were beaten, 
and their guns taken ; that the resident Middleton did repre- 
sent the same but as a slight and accidental affray ; that it 

E 2 
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was aclvnowledged the troops of the Mzier were the iggrcss 
ors , that it did appear to the board, and to the said Hast- 
ings himself, an aftair of more considerable magnitude and 
that they did make the concealment thereof an article of 
charge against the resident Middleton, though the said resi 
dent did m truth aegnamt them with the same, but m a 
cursory manner 

vm 


That, immediately after the said “fray” at Daranagur, 
the vizier (who was “but a cipher in the hands” of the 
minister and resident, both of them directly ^pointed and 
supported by the said Hastings) did mahe of I^yzoola Kban 
a new demand, equally contrary to the true intent and mean 
ing of the treaty, as his former requisitions , which new de- 
mand was for tlio detachment in garnson nt Daranagurto 
ho cantoned as a stationary force at Lucknow, the capital of 
the vizier , whereas he (the nzier) bad only a nght to de- 
mand an occasional aid to jom his army in the field, orin 
gamson, during a war But the said now demand being 
evaded, or rath$r refused, agreeably to the fair construction 
of the treaty by the Nabob ryzoola ^fin, the matter was 
for the present dropped 

rs 


That m the letter, in which the resident Middleton did 
mention “ what he calls the fray ” aforesaid, the said "Middle- 
^tou did again apply for the resumption of the jaghiro of 
Rampore , and that, the objections against tho measure being 
now removed, (by tho separate peace with Scindn ) he de- 
sired to know if the hoarn “ would give assurances of tbcir 
support to the vizier, in case, tchick (says tho resident) / 
think xery prohahJe, his (the vizier’s) oicn strength should be 
found unequal to the undertaking 


X 

That although the said ‘Warron Hastings did make the 
foregoing application a non charge against tho resident 
Middleton, yet tho said Hastings did onlj cnminato the said 
Middleton fora proposal tending “nt such a crisis to m 
crease the number of our enemies , ” and did in no degree, 
either m his articles of charge, or in his accompanj mg 
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minutes, express anj- disapprobation •whatever of the prin- 
ciple ; that in truth the Avliole proceedings of the said resi- 
dent -were the natural result of the ti’cat}’- of Chunar : that 
the proceedings were from time to time communicated to the 
said Hastings. That as lie nowliere charges any disobedi- 
ence of orders on hlr. Middleton ■with respect to Fyzoola 
Khan, it may be justly infciTcd, that the said Hastings did 
not interfere to check the proceedings of the said Middleton 
on that subject; and tliat b}*- such criminal neglect the said 
Hastings did make the guilt of the said hiiddleton, whatever 
it might be, his own. 


PECUHIAKT COhlMUTATIOH OF THE 
STIPULATE!) AID. 

I. 

That on the charges and for the misdemeanours above 
specified, togetherwith divers other accusations, the governor- 
general, Warren Hastings, in September, 1782, did remove 
the aforesaid Middleton from his office of resident at Oude, 
and did appoint thereto John Bristow, Esquire, whom he 
had twice before, without cause, recalled from the same ; and 
that about the same time the said Hastings did believe the 
mind of the Habob Fyzoola Khan to be so irritated, in con- 
sequence of the above-recited conduct of the late resident 
hliddleton, and of his (the said Hastings’s) own criminal 
• neglect, that he the said Hastings found it necessary to ■write 
to Fyzoola Khan, assuring him “ of the favourable disposi- 
tion of the government toward him, while he shall not have 
forfeited it by any improper conduct.” But that the said 
assurances of the governor-general did not tend, as soon 
after appeared, to raise much confidence in the Kabob, over 
whom a public instrument of the same Hastings was still 
holding the terrors of a deprivation of his jaghire, and an 
exile “ among his other faithless brethren across the 
Ganges.” 

II. 

That on the subject of Fyzoola Khan the said Hastings, 
in, his instructions to the new resident Bristow ■' 
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him to be guided by his oim discretion , but (he adds) ‘‘ be 
careful to prerent the nzier’s affairs from being inrolred 
with new difficulties, while be has already so many to op- 
press him thereby plainly hintmg at some more decisive 
measures whenever the vizier should be less oppressed with 
difficulties 

m 

That the resident Bristow, after acquainting the governor- 
general with his intentions, did under the said mstructions 
renew the aforesaid claim for a sum of money, but with 
much caution and circumspection, distantly sounding aUhf 
Khan, the vackeel (or envoy) of Fyzoola Khan at the court 
of the vizier that Allif Khan wrote to his master on the 
subject, and m answer he was directed not to agree to the 
granting of “ any pecuniary aid ” 

IT 

That the resident Bnstow did then openly depute Slajor 
Palmer aforesaid, with the concurrence of the virier, and the 
approbation of the govcmoi'-general, to the Nabob FyzooU 
Khan, at Earapore , and that the said Palmer was to “ en- 
deavour to convance the Nabob, that a/l douid of hts attach 
ment to the xizier are ceased, and v;hateier clams may It 
made on him are founded upon the lasts of hts interest and 
adiantage, and a plan of establishing his right to the posses 
Sion of his gaghire'* That the sudden ceasing of the said 
» doubts, without any in(juir7 of the slightest kind, doth war- 
rant a strong presumption of tlie resident’s com ictioii, that 
they never really existed, but were artfully feigned, ns a pre- 
tence for ‘«omo harsh interposition, and thattho indecent 
mockery of establishing, as a matter of favour, for a pecuni- 
ary consideration, rights, which wero never impeached but 
by tho treaty of Chimar, (an instrument recorded by "Wor- 
ren Ilnstinga himself to be founded on falsehood and injus- 
tice,) doth powerfully prove tho true purpose and object of 
all the duplicity, deceit, and double dealing, with which that 
treaty w as projected and executed 
T 

That tho said Palmer was in^tnictcd by the resident 
Bnstow, With tho subsequent approbation ot tl e governor- 
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general, “to obtain from I^’zoola Khan an animal tribute s'" 
to -which the resident adds : “ if you can procure from him, 
over and above this, a. peshcush (or fine) of at least five lachs, 
it would he rendering an essential service to the vizier, and 
add to the confidence his Excellency would hereafter repose in 
the attachment of the Nabob Fyzoola Khan." 

' And that the said governor-general Hastings did give the 
following extraordinary ground of calculation, as the basis of 
the said Palmer’s negotiation for the annual tribute aforesaid : 

“ It was certainly understood at the time the treaty was 
concluded, (of which this stiptdation Avas a part,) that it ap- 
plied solely to cavalry ; as the Nabob vizier, possessing the 
service of our forces, could not possibly require infantry, and 
least of aU such infantry as Pyzoola Khan could furnish ; 
and a single horseman included in the aid, which Fyzoola Khan 
might furnish, would prove a literal compliance with the said 
stijmlation. The uimiber therefore of horse implied by it 
ought at least to be ascei'tained • ive will suppose five thou- 
sand, and allowing the exigency for their attendance to exist 
only in the proportion of one year in five, reduce the demand 
to one thousand for the computation of the subsidy, which at 
the rate of fifty rupees per man, Avill amount to fifty thousand 
per mensem. This may serve for the basis of this article in 
the negotiation upon it.” 

VI. 

That the said IVaiTen Hastings doth then continue to 'in- 
struct the said Palmer in the alternative of a refusal from 
Pyzoola Khan. 

“ If Pyzoola Khan shall refiise to treat for a subsidy, and 
claim the benefit of his original agreement in its literal ex- 
pression, he possesses a right, which we cannot dispute, and it 
■will in that case remain only to fix the precise number of 
horse which he shall furnish, Avhich ought at least to ex- 
ceed 2500.” • ' 

VII. 

That in the above-recited instructions, the said 'Warren 
Hastings doth insinuate, (for he doth not directly assert,) 

1st, That we are entitled by treaty to 5000 troops, which 
he says were tmdoubtedly intended to be aU cavalry. 

2nd, That the said Hastings doth then admit, that a single 
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horseman, included in the aid furnished by zoola Kbaa, 
would prove a literal compliance 

3rd That the said Hastings doth nest resort agam to the 
supposition of our right to the whole 5000 cavalry 
4tb, That the said Hastings doth afterwards thmk, m the 
event of an explanation of the treaty, and a settlement of the 
proportion of cavalry, instead of a pecuniary commutation, it 
will be all we can demand, that the number should at least 
exceed 2500 

5th, That the said Hastings doth, m calculating the sup- 
posed time of their senoee, assume an arbitrary estimate of 
one year of war to four of peace , which (however moderate 
the calculation may appear on the average of the said Hast- 
ings’s own government) doth involve a pnnciple m a con- 
siderable degree repugnant to the system of perfect peace, 
inculcated m tho standing orders of the Company 

6th, That, m estimating the pay of the cavalry to be com- 
muted, the said Hastings doth nx the pay of each man at 50 
rupees a month, which on 5000 troops all cavalrj, (as the 
said Hastings supposes the treaty of Lall-Hang to have 
meant,) would amount to an expense of 30 lacks a year, or 
between £300,000 or £400,000 And this expense, stnctlv 
resulting (areoivlutg to thecaleidationsof theeitd Jlastw^a) 
from the intention of Sujah ul Dowlah’s grant to ryzoola 
Kh&n, was designed to he supported out of a jaghiro, lalucd 
at 15 lacks onl) , or something more than £150,000 of ycarlv 
revenue, just half the amount of the expense to bo incurred 
in consideration of the said jaghire 

And that a basis of negotiation so inconsistent, so arbitrary, 
and so unjust, is contrary to that upnglitness and intcgntj, 
which should mark the transactions of a great state, and is 
highly derogatory to the honour of this nation 

xm 

That notwithstanding the accming moderation and justice 
of tho said Hastings, m admitting the clear and undoubted 
right of Fyioola Kli4ii to insist on lus treaty, the head of 
instruotion immcdiatelv sueceediu" doth afTord just reason 
for a violent presumption, that such apparent lenitj was but 
policj , to gii 0 a colour to his conduct , ho the said Jla^f uio^ 
m tho i cry rext paragraph, bnuguig fortli a new engine of 
oppression, as follows , 
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‘‘ To deniaud the suiTendcr of all tlio reiats (or peasants) 
of the Nabob inzier’s dominions, to whom T^zoola has given 
protection and service, or an annual tribute, in coinpcnsation 
for the loss sustained hi/ the Nabob vizier in his revenue, thus 
transferred to Fi/zoola Khan. 

“ You bai’e stated the increase of bis jagbirc, occasioned 
by this act, at the moderate sum of fifteen lacks. The tribute 
ought at least to be one third of that amount. 

“"We conceive, that Pyzoola Kban himself maybe dis- 
posed to yield to the preccduig demand, on the additional 
condition of being allowed to bold liis lands in ultumgaw 
(or an inheritable tenure) instead of liis present tenure by 
jagbeer (or a tenure for life). This we tliink the vizier can 
have no objection to grant, and wc recommend it ; but for 
this a fine or jicshcush ought to he inimediatelg /mid in the 
customarg proportion of thejumma, estimated at 30 lacks.''' 

IX. 

That the resident Bristow (to whom the letter containing 
Major Palmer’s instructions is addi’essed) nowhere attri- 
butes the increase of Fyzoola Kiian’s revenues to this pro- 
tection of the fugitive .reiats, subjects of the vizier : that 
the said "Warren Hastings was, therefore, not warranted to 
make that pretext of such a peremptory demand ; that as an 
inducement to make Pyzoola Khan agree to the said de- 
mand, it is offered to settle bis lands upon a tenure, which 
would secui’e them to bis children ; but that settlement is to 
bring with it a new demand of a fine of thirty lacks, or 
£300,000 and upwards ; that the principles of the said de- 
mand are violent and despotic, and the inducement to ac- 
quiescence deceitful and insidious ; and that both the demand 
and the inducement are derogatory to the honour of this 
nation. 

X. 

That Major Palmer aforesaid proceeded under these in- 
structions to Kampore, where his journey “ to extort a sum of 
money''' was previously known from Ailiff Khan, vakeel ,of 
Pyzoola Khan at the vizier’s court ; and that, notwithstand- 
ing the assui’ances of the friendly disposition of government 
given by the said Hastings, (as is herein related,) the Nabob 
Pyzoola Khan did express the most serious and desponding 
apprehensions, both by letter and through his vakeel, to the 
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resident Bnstois, who represents them to ITajor Palmer m 
the foUo^g manner 

“The Kaboh I^zoola Khan complains of the distresses 
he has this year suffered from the drought The whole col 
leetions have, with great management, amounted to about 
twelve lacks of rupees, from which sum he has to support 
his troops his family, and several rehitions and dependents of 
the late EohiUa chiefs He sai/s tt clearly appears to he in 
tended to depnie him of hts country, as the high demand you 
have made of him ts tnadmtssthle bhould he have assented 
to jt, it would be impossible to perform the conditions, and 
then his reputation would he injured by a breach of agree- 
ment -Alliff Khan further represents, that tt ts his master's 
intention, tn case the demand should not be relinquished by 
you, first to proceed to Lucknow, where he proposes hat irtg an 
tntertxmo vnth the vtzier and resident , if he should not be able 
to obtain hs own terms for a future possession of his jaghtre, he 
Will set off for Calcutta tn order to pray for justice from the 
honourable the goumor-general Hoob«ciTes, it is tbo custom 
of the honourable Companj , when they deprn c a chief of 
his countij to grant }iim some aHowanco ^is bo expects 
from Mr ilnstings’s bounty, btUtf he shonldbedisappomttd, 
he will certainly set off upon a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
dina, and renounce the cares of the world ” 

‘ He directs hts vahccl to ascertain whether the Enghshi tn 
' to depnxe Inm of his country, for if they do, ho is rcad^ 
^to surrender it, upon receiving an order from tbo resident 

M 

That after much negotiation the I^ahoh I^zoola KhSn, 
“being fully sensible, that an engagement to furnish mui 
tary aid hoteexer clearly the coarfi^ions might be stated, must 
be a source of perpetual misunderstanding nnd incontenitn 
exes ” did at length agree with 3»tnior Palmer to gno fift^n 
lacks, or £150 (X)0 and upwarii bj four in«<talmcnt^ that 
he might bo exempted {com tdl future claims of mihtaiT 
Bcmce that tbo said Palmer represents it to be Ins bebet, 
“Mat no person, not Inown to jwsscss your (the said IIa«t- 
JDgs’s) confidence and support in the degree, that I am suj^ 
posed to do, would have obtained nearly so good toms , 
but from u bat niotne “terms bo good were granted, and 
lintr +l»n mnfidfnco and simnort of tbo said Hastings did 
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truly operate oi\ the mind of -Kyroola Khnu, doth appear to 
be bet trr explained by another pa'->>ae;e in the s-ame letter, 
where the aaid Palmer conirraiulatf.-! himf-elf on the safhffic- 
thr, trhtr/i hr pave (n Khan in the eoiuluet of this 

tierrolialion, as ho sju-ni a month in order to oiTeet “by 
ar^iincnt and persuasion, what hr rmild hnvr nlifainrd in nn 
hour In/ threats and campuhions." 


3'ULL VINDICATION OF FVZOOLA KHAN BY 
AlAdOll PALMER AND MR. HASTINGS. 

T. 

That in the cotir.se of the said negotiation for o.sfablishing 
the rights' of the Nabob I'vzoola Kh.in, Major Palmer afore- 
said did cornmnnieate to the re.sidenl Bristow, and through 
the paid resident to the comieil-genend of Bengal, tin' full 
and direct denial of the Nabob I'yzoola Khan to all and 
every of the chargo.s made or pretended to bo made agaimst 
him, as follows : 

“ I'yzoola Klum pcr.si.«ts in denying the infringement on 
his part of any one article in the treaty, or the neglect of 
any obligation, which it im])osed upon him. 

“He does not admit of the improi'cwrnis reported to he 
viadcin his jagliirc; and even asserts, that the collections 
this 3 'ear will fall short of the original jumma (or estimate) 
by rea.'jon of the long drought. 

“ Ho denies having exceeded the limited number of Ro- 
hillas in his service ; 

"And ha\nng refused the required aid of cavalr}', made by 
Johnson, to act with General Goddard. 

" He observes, respecting the charge of evading the n'zier’s 
requisition for the cavahy, lately stationed at Daranngur, to 
he stationed at Lucknow, that he is not hound by treaty to 
maintain a stationary force for the service of the vizier, but 
to supply an aid of 2000 or 3000 troops in time of w ar. 

“Lastly, he asserts, that so far from encouraging the ryots 
(or peasants) of the idzier to settle in his jaghirc, it has been 
his constant practice to deliver them up to the aurail of Eo- 
hilcund, whenever he could discover them.” 
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That in givmg hi3 opinions on the aforesaid denials of the 
Nabob lyzoola Khan the said Palmer did not controvert 
any one of the constructions of the treaty advanced by the 
said Nabob 

That although the said Palmer, “ from general appearances 
as ivell as universal report did not doubt that the jumtna of 
the jaghire is greatly increased'* jet he the said Palmer did 
not intimate, that it was increased in any degree tfear the 
amount reported^ as it was drawn out in a regular estimate, 
transmitted to the said Palmer expressly for the purposes of 
his negotiation , which was of course by him produced to the 
Nabob Pyzoola Khan, and to which specifically the denial of 
Pyzoola Khan must be understood to apply 

That the said Palmer did not hint any doubt of the de* 
fiaency affirmed by ryzoola Khdn in the collections for the 
current year and, 

That if any increase of jumma did truly exist, whatever it 
may hai o been, the said Palmer did acknowledge it “ to have 
been solemnly relinquished (m a private agreement) bj the 
vizier” 

That although the said Psimer did suppose the number of 
EobiUas (emplored “m ordinary occupations) ui Eamporo 
alone, to exceed that limited by the treaty for his (lyzooH 
Ilian’s) service,’ yet tlic said Palmer did by no means imply, 
hat the Nabob lyzoola Khan maintained in his service a 
■* man more than was allowed by treaty , and by a par 
^ttcular and mmute account of the troops of Fyzoola Khin 
transmitted by tbo resident Bnstow to the said Palmer, the 
number was stated but at 5840, probably mclqdmg ofliccr* 
who were not understood to bo comprehended m the treat) 

That the said Palmer id further admit it “ to be not clearly 
expressed in the treat), whether tho restriction included Eo- 
hillas of aU descnptions but at an) rate ho adds, “ it does 
not appear, that their number is fonnidablo , or that ho (!) 
zoolaKlum) could by any means subsist such numbers as could 
cause anysenovs alarm to (hevt'’ter, neither la there on> ap* 
pcarance of their entertammgan) vien a beyond the quict^ pos- 
session of tho advantages, auiicb the) at present cryov ” 

And that in a subsequent letter, in which the said I’amu r 
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l.liOUglit it prudent “ to vindic.Tle Innisolf from any possible in- 
sinualioiij that ho meant to s.acri{icetlic vixicr's interest,” he, 
the said Palmer, did positively attest the new claim on 
Fyzoola Khan for the protection of the vizier’s ryots to be 
wholly withont- foundation ; as the Nabob Pyzoola IChan 
“had proved to him (Palmer) by ])roduciug receipts of vari- 
ous dates, and for great numbers of these people surrendered 
upon requisition from the vizier’s ofllccrs,” 

III. 

That over and above the afore.'^aid comjdete refutation of 
the diflercnt charges and jiretexis, under which exactions 
had been practised, or attempted to be ])racfiscd, on tbe 
Nabob Pyzoola Kban, the said l^nlmer did further condemn 
altogether the principle of calculation assumed in such exac- 
tions (even if they had been founded in justice) by the fol- 
lowing explanation of the nature of the tenure, by which, 
under the treaty of Lall-Dang, the Nabob h'yzoola KbAn 
held his posscssioirs as a jaghiredar. 

“There are no jiroccdents in the ancient usage of the 
couutiy for ascertaining the nuzzernna (customary ])rcsent) 
or pesheush (regular fine) of grants of this nature : ihey xccre 
hcstoiccd hy the prince as rewards or favours ; and the accus- 
tomnry present in return was adapted to the dignity of the 
donor rather than to the value of the gift; to which it never, 
I believe, bore any hind of proportion.^' 

IV. 

That a sum of money (“ which of com’se was to be received 
by the Company”) being now obtained, and the '^interests 
both of the Coinpany and the vizier" being thus much “better 
promoted" by “ establishing the rights" of Pyzoola Khan, than 
they could have been by “ depriving him of his independ- 
ency when every undue influence of secret and criminal 
purposes was removed from the .mind of the governor- 
general, Warren Hastings, Esquire, he the said Hastings did 
also concur -with his friend and agent. Major Palmer, in the 
idn dication of the Nabob Pyzooja Khan, and in the most 
ample manner. ^ 

That the said Warren Hastings did now clearly and ex- 
plicitly nnderstaud the clauses of the treaty, “ that Pyzoola 
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Khan should send two or three (and not fivij thousand men, 
or attend in persouj in case it was requisite.*’ 

That the said "W^arreu Hastings did now confess that the 
right of the vizier, under the treaty, was at best “ but a prc’ 
carious and unserviceable right; and that he thought 15 
lacks, or £150,000 and upwards, an ample equivalent,” (or, 
according to the expression of llajor Palmer, an excellent 
bargain^ na in truth it was, “for expunging an article of 
such a tenor, and so loosely worded.” And finally, that the 
said Hastings did give the following description of the 
general character, disposition, and circumstances of the Na- 
bob Pyzoola KbSn. 

“ The rumours, which had been spread of his hostile de- 
signs against the vuier, were totally groundless, and if ho 
had Jheen inclined, he bad not the means, to make himself 
formidable , on the contrary, being in the decline of life, and 
possessing a very fertile and prosperous jaghire, it is more 
natural to suppose, that Fyzoola Khfln wishes to spend the 
remainder of his days in quietness, than that ho is preparing 
to embark in active and offensive scenes, which must end in 
his own destruction ” 

V. 

Yet that, notwithstanding this virtual and implied crimin- 
ation of his whole conduct toward the Nabob Pyzoola Klmp, 

and after all tbo aforesaid acts systematically jirosccuted m 
violation of a positive treaty against a pnnee, who had 
hereditary right to more than he actually possessed, for 
whose protection the faith of tho Company and tho nation 
was repeatedly pledged, and who had deserved and obtained 
the putilic thanks of tho British government, uhen, in allu- 
sion to certain of the said acts, tlio court of dircctore hw 
expressed to the smd Hastings their n tslies “ to ho considers 
rather as tho guardians of the honour and property of the 
native poners, than as the instruments of oppression ho, 
tho said Hastings, in reply to the said directors, his masfe^^ 
did conclude his official account of tho final settlement with 
lyzoola KhAn, wath the foMowh^ indecent, because unjust, 
exultation : . , v 

“ Such are tho measure^ which wo shall over w isli to oo- 
sorve towards our allies or dependents upon our frontiers. 
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TO TIIK VIIlTit AM> XVhit ('HAL’GKS. 


Cnrv of n LI'/rrKU from Wnrri-n Ivtjtiirc, to ^Vi!Iintn 

Drvnyncs Iv q.. (’imirmnn of tl!<> (‘<iurt of Din ctor '. of tlu* ICji'I 
Conijinny, (Int^ d Chclti tihmn. Jltli of July, IT-Sri; ntid 
]iriiitO(l liy Unior <tf tin* HoU'H-uf Cojnmo!)-:. 

To 'Willirim Dcvnync;!, Ivtjtiirf, ('liainnrm of tJif llounurahlo tlio 
Court of JJinclor.'''. 

Sni, 

The lionotirrihlc court of directors, in tlioir pcncrnl letter to 
Ilenpal. by the tsurpri'-c, dated the IGih March. 1781, wre jileased 
to cxprc'-'s ilieir desire, that I should iiifonn tliem of the jieriods 
tvlien c.ach sum of the jirescnts, mentioned in my address of tlie 
22nd May, 1782, vas received, what were my motives for withliohl- 
ing the sevcnil receipts from tlic knowledge of the council, or of the 
court of directors, ami what were my reasons for taking bonds for 
part of these .sums, and for payijig other sums into the trensurt' ns 
depoi^its on my own account. 

I have been kindly njiprizcd, that the information required n.s 
above is yet expected from me. I hone, that the circumstancc.s of 
my pa.st situation, when considered, will plead my excuse for having 
thus long withlield it. The fact is, that 1 wa.s not at the pre.sidency 
when the tSurprise arrived ; and wlicn I returned to it, my time and 
attention were so entirely engrossed to the day of my final dejiar- 
ture from it by a variety of other more important occupations, of 
which, Sir, I may safely ajqieal to your testimony, grounded on the 
large portion contributed by myself of the volunie.s, which comjiose 
our consultations of that period, that the submission, which my re- 
spect would have enjoined me to pay to the command inqiosed on 
me, was lost to my recollection, perhaps from the stronger impres- 
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sjon, Tvhich the first and distant perusal of it had left on my mind, 
that it was rather intended as a rrarehension for something, which 
had given offence m my report of the original transaction, than as 
espressive of any want of a further elucidation of it 
I will now endeavour to replj to the different questions, which 
have been stated to me, in as explicit a manner as I am able To 
such information as I can give, the honourable court is fully cn 
titled, and where that shall prove defecti\e I will point out Ae 
eas} means, by which it may be rendered more complete 
f'lrst, I beheve I can affirm with certamtj, that me several sums 
mentioned in the account transmitted with mj letter, above men 
tioned, were rccened at or within a lery few Uaj^s of the dates 
which are prefixed to them in the account, but as this contains 
only the gross sums, and each of these was received m different 
pajments, though at no great distance of tune, I cannot therefore 
assign a wcater degree of accurac) to the account Perhaps the 
honourable court will judge this sufficient for any purpose, to 
which their inquuy was dtreefed, but if it should not be so I will 
beg leave to reler tor a more minute information, and for the means 
of making any investigation, which the) may think it proper to di 
rect, respecting the particulars of this transaction, to Mr Larkina, 
3 our Qccomptant general, who was pnvy to ei crj process of it, and 
possesses, as 1 believe, the original paper, which contained the onlv 
account that I c\ er kept of it In tins each receipt was, as I recoi 
lect, specifically inserted, with the name of the person bj whom U 
was made, and I shall mite to him to desire, that he will furnish 
jou with the paper itself if it is still m being, and in his hands, or 
with whatever he can distinctl) recollect concerning it. 

For my motives for withholding llie several receipts from the 
* o, 1 jTn of the council, or of the court of directors, and for taking 
for part of these sums, and pa)mg others into the treasury 
i deposits on my own account, I have gencralh accounted m m} 
letter to the honourable the court of directors of the 22nd "May, 
1782, namcl),that “I either chose to conceal the first receipts 
from public cunosit) , by roccinng bonds for the amount, or 
acted Without any studied design, which m) memor) , at that distance 
of time, could senf) , and that I did not think it worth m) care to 
ohserve the same means wi(hthcrc3t''—Itwill not be expected that 
I should be able to give a more correct explanation of m) intentions 
after a Jap«e of three ) cars, having declared at the time that roan) 
particulars had escaped m) remembrance { neither shall I attempt 
to add more than the clearer affirmation of the facta implied m 
that report of them, and such inferences as necessanl), or wit i » 
strong probabiht), follow them I base said, that the three «nt 
sums of the account were paid into the Company’s treasur) without 
passing through my hands The second of these was forced into 
notice by its destination and apphcatios to the cxpcn*e of a detaen 
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ment, "wliich "was -foi’med and employed against Madajee Scindia, 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Camac, as I particularly 
apprized the court of directors, in my letter of the 29th November, 
1780. The other two were certainly not intended, when I received 
them, to be made public, thougli intended for public service, and 
actually applied to it. The exigencies of the government were at 
that time my own, and every pressure upon it rested with its full 
weight upon my mind, iniercver I could find allowable means of 
relieving those wants, I eagerly seized them ; but neither could ^ it 
occur to me as necessary to state on our proceedings eveiy little aid, 
which I could thus procure, nor do I know how I could have stated 
it, without appearing to court favour by an ostentation, which I 
disdain, nor without the chance of exciting the jealousy of my col- 
leagues by the constructive assertion of a separate and unpartici- 
pated merit, derived from the influence of my station, to which they 
might have laid an equal claim. I should have deemed it particu- 
larly dishonourable to receive for my own use money tendered by 
men of a certain class, from whom I had interdicted the receipt of 
presents to my inferiors, andbound them by oatli not to receive them. 
I was therefore more than ordinarily cautious to avoid the suspicion 
of it which would scarcely have failed to light upon me, had I suf- 
fered the money to be brought directly to my own house, or to that 
of any person known to be in trust for me ; for these reasons I 
caused it to be transported immediately to the treasury. There, 
you well know. Sir, it could not be received without being passed to 
some credit, and this could only be done by entering it as a loan, 
or as a deposit; the first was the least liable to reflection, and 
therefore I had obviously recourse to it. I^Tiy the. second sum was 
entered as a deposit, I am utterly ignorant; possibly it was done 
without any special direction from me ; possibly because it was the 
simplest mode of entry, and therefore preferred, as the transaction 
itself did not require concealment, having been already avowed. 

Although I am fii-mly persuaded, that these were my sentiments 
on the occasion, yet I will not affirm that they were. Though I feel 
their impression as the remains of a series of thoughts retained on 
my memory, I am not certain, that they may not have been pro- 
duced by subsequent reflection on the principal fact, combining with 
it the probable motives of it. Of this I am certain, that it was my 
design originally to have concealed the receipt of all the sums, 
except the second, even from the knowledge of the court of directors. 
They had answered my purpose of^public utility, and I had almost 
totally dismissed them from my remembrance. But when fortune 
threw a sum in my way of a magnitude, which could not be con- 
cealed, and the peculiar delicacy of my situation at the time, in 
which I received it, made me more circumspect of appearances, I 
chose to apprize my employers of it, which I did hastily and gener- 
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ally , hastily, perhaps to preTcnt the vigilance and actintj of secret 
calumny , and generallj , because I knew not the exact amount of the 
euna, of which I n as m the receipt, but not m the full possession 
I promised to acquaint them with the result as soon as 1 should be 
in possession of it, and m the performance of mj promise I thought 
It consistent with it to odd to the account all the former appropn 
ations of the "same kind, mygwid gemus then suggesting tome 
with a spirit of cahtion, which might ha% e spared me the trouble of 
this apoIog),hadI um>ersaUj attended to it, that if I had suppressed 
them and they were afterwards known, I might be asked, what 
were my motives for withholding part of these receipts from the 
knowledge of the court of directors and informing them of the rest. 

It being m) wish to clear up erery doubt upon this transaction 
which cither mj own mind could suggest, or which maj hate been 
suggested by others, I beg leave to suppose another question, and 
to state the terms of U in my repl>, b\ informing you, the endorse- 
ment on the bonds was made about the period of my leasing the 
presidency, m the middle of the tear 1781, in order to guard against 
their becoming a claim on the Uompan>, as part of m> estate m 
the event of mj death occurnng m the course of the semce, on 
which I was then entenng 

This, Sir, is the plain history of the transaction I should be 
ashamed to request, that )ou would communicate it to the honour 
able court of directors, whose time is too valuable for tho intrusion 
of a subject so uninteresting but that it is become a point of indis- 
pensable dutj , I must therefore request the faiour of jou to lav if 
at a convenient tune, before them In addressing it to you per 
Bonall), I yield to my own feelings of the respect, winch is due to 
them as a body, and to the assurances, which I denve from your 
experienced civilities, that you will kindly overlook the trouble in 
posed by it 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
lour very humble and most Obedient scrwint, 

(Signed) ■\\ ARi EJf llAsnvcs 

Cheltenham 


llfA Julj, 1785 
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LETTER TO WILLIAM ELLIOT, ESQ. 

OCCASIONED BY THE ACCOUNT GlITiN IN A NEWSBAPEIl OF TIIE 

SPEECH M^IDE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, BY THE * * * * OF 

*******^ IN THE DEBATE CONCERNING LORD FITZWILLLm. 

795. 

BeaconsfielcL 2Iay 1795, 

My Dear Sir, 

I have been told of the voluutaiy, which, for the en- 
tertainment of the House of Lords, has been latelj’- played 
by his Grace the '^**‘*' of jj, great deal at ray ex- 

pense, and a little at his own, I, confess I. should have Weed 
the composition rather better, if it had been quite new. But 
ever)’- man has his taste, and his Grace is an admirer of an- 
cient music. 

There,may,be-sometime34oo-much-e.Yen,o£-a^good-thing. 
A toast is,g,Q£)d,i?ncl..a-bumper.isjiot-bad ;„but the, best. toast 
may_^ sg._often.repeatedas to disgust^ the ^palate,- and cease- 
less rounds of bumpers raay„..nauseate„and._overload - the 
stoinac S. The ear’s of the most steady-voting politicians may 
at last be stunned with “three times three.” I am sure I 
have been very grateful for the flattering remembrance made 
of me in the toasts of the Eevolution Society, and of other 
clubs formed on the same laudable plan. After giving the 
brimming honours to citizen Thomas Paine, and to citizen 
Dr, Priestley, the gentlemen of these clubs seldom failed to 
bring me forth in my turn, and to drink, “ Mr. Burke, and 
thanks to him for the discussion he has provoked.” 

I found myself elevated with this honour; for, even by 
the collision of resistance, to be the means of striking out 
sparkles of truth, if not merit, is at least felicity. 

Here I might have .rested. But when I fourijd that the 

, F 2 
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great advocate, Mr Erakme, condescended to resort to these 
bumper toasts, os the pure and exuberant fountains of poli- 
tics and of rhetonc, (os I hear he did, in three or four speeches 
made in defence of certain irorthy citizens,) I rvas rather let 
domi a little Though atiU somewhat proud of myself, I was 
not guite so proud oi my voucher Though he is no idolater 
of fame, m some way or other, Mr Ershme 'WiU always do 
himself honour Methmks, however, in following the pre- 
cedents of these toasts, he seemed to do more credit to his 
diligence as a special pleader, than to his invention as an 
orator To those who did not know the abundance of his 
resource*, both of genius and erudition, there was something 
in it that indicated the want of a good assortment, with re- 
gard to richness and variety, in the magazine of topics and 
common-places which I suppose he keeps by him, m imita- 
tion of Cicero and other renowned dcclaimere of antiquitj 
Mr Erskme supplied something, I alloi\, from the stores 
of his imagination, in metamorphosing the ^ovjal toasts of 
clubs info solemn special aigumcnts at the bar So far the 
thing showed talent however, I must still prefer the bar of 
the tavern to the other bar Tlie toasts at the first hand 
were better than the arguments at tho second Eien when 
the toasts began to grow old os sarcaims, thev were washed 
down with still older pricked election port , then the acid of 
the wine made some amends for tho want of anything piquant 
in the Wit But when his Grace gave them a secona tran^ 
formation, and brought out the vapid stuff, which had weaned 
tho clubs and di'sgusted the courts , the drug made up of the 
bottoms of rejected bottles, nil smelling so woefully of the 
cork and of tho cask, and of everything except the honest 
old lamp, and when that sad draught had been further in- 
fected w ith tho gaol pollution of tho Old Bailej , and was 
dashed and brewed, and incflectuallv stummed ogam into a 
senatorial exordium in the llou'^c of Lonl*, I found all tn® 
high flavour and mantling of my lionoum, ta^tclc*'*, flat, and 
stale Bnluckih, tho now tax on avino is ftlt oven in tne 
greatest fortunes, and his Graco submits to take toe 


heel taps of Sir Brskme 

1 have had tho ill or good fortune to proioko two great 
men of this ago to the publication of their opinions , I 
citizen Thomas Paine, and his Gmeo tho of 
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am not so prenl a lovt'llor as lo pu(- ilioso two gi’cnl men 
on a par, cither in the state, or the republic of letters; 
but, “the fiekl of glory is a tiehl for all.” It- is a largo 
one indeed, and m'c all mav run. God Icnow.s Avljere, in chase 
of glory, over the boinuiless e.xpause of that M-ild heath, 
whose liori/.on nlway.s iVies before ii.s. I a.fisnre his Grace, 
(if ho will yet give me leave to call him .«o,) whatever may 
be said on* the authority of the clubs, or of the bar. that 
citizen Paine (who, they will have it, hunt.s •with me in 
couples, and wlio only moves as I drag him along) has a 
sufiicient activity in his own native bcnevolcneo to dispo.se 
and enable him to take the lend for himself, lie is ready to 
blaspheme his God, to insult hi.s king, and to libel the con- 
stitution of his country, without any provoc.ation from me, 
or any encouragement from his Grace. I assure him, tlint I 
shall not be guilty of the inju.slice of charging !Mr. Paine’s 
next -work against religion and human society, upon his 
Grace’s e.xcellent speech in the Ifousc of Lords. 1 further 
assure this 'noble Duke, that 1 neither encouraged nor pro- 
voked that, worthy citizen to seek for plenty, liberty, snfel}', 
justice, or lenity, in the famine, in the pri.'ionR, in the decrees 
of convention, in tbc revolutionary tiabunal, and in tlic guil- 
lotine 'of Paris, rather than quietly to take up with what he 
could find in the glutted markets, the unharricadoed streets, 
the drowsy Old Pailey judges, or, at worst, the aiiy, whole- 
some pillor)’^ of 01(1 Euglaud. The choice of country was 
his o\vn taste. The writings were the eficcts of his o%vu 
zeal. In spite of his friend Dr. Priestley, ho was a free 
agent. I admit, indeed, that my praises of the Prilish go- 
vernment, loaded -with all its encumbrances ; clogged with its 
jieers and its beef; its parsons and its pudding; its com- 
mons and its beer ; and its dull slavish Hberty of going about 
just as one pleases ; bad something to provoke a jockey of 
Norfolk,* who was inspired Avith the resolute ambition of 
becoming a citizen of Prance, to do sometbing Avbicli might 
render him Avortby of naturaliz.Ttion in that gi’aud asylum of 
persecuted merit ; something Avhicb should entitle him to a 
idace in the senate of the adoptive country of all the gallant, 
generous, and humane. This, I say, was possible. Put the 
truth is, (wdth great deference to his Gi’ace I say it,) citizen 
' Mr. Paine is a Norfolk man, from Tlietford. 
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Paine acted Without any provocation at all, he acted solely 
from the native impulses of his ovm excellent heart 
His Grace, like an able orator, ns he is, begins with 
giving me a great deal of praise for talents which I do not 
possess He does this to entitle himself, on the credit of 
this gratuitous kindness, to exaggerate my abuse of the parts 
which his bounty, and not that of nature, has bestowed 
upon me In this, too, he has condescended to copy Mr 
Erskme These priests (I hope they will excuse me, I 
mean priests of the rights of man) begin by croivning me 
with theur flowers and their fillets, and bedewing me with 
their odours, as a preface to their knocking me on the head 
with their consecrated axes I have injured, eaj they, the 
constitution, and I have abandoned tho "Whig part) and 
the Whig principles that I professed I do not mean, my 
dear Sir, to defend myself ngamst his Grace I have not 
much interest m what the world shall think or say of mOi 
as littlo has the world an interest m what I shall think or 
say of any one in it , and I wish that his Grace bad Buffered 
an unhappy man to enjoy, in his retreat, tho rocbacboly 
pnnleges of ohscunty and sorrow At any rate, I hv^o 
spoken, and I have written, on the subject If I have writ- 
ten or spoken so poorly as to be qmto lorgot, a fresh apology 
will not make a more lasting impression “ I must let the tree 
he as it falls ” Perhaps I must take some shame to iny«elf 
I confers that I have acted on my own principles of govem* 
ment, and not on those of bis Groce, which are, I dare saj, 
profound and mso , but which I do not pretend to under- 
stand As to the par^ to 'finch ho alluues, and which bos 
lone taken its leave of me, I believe tho principles of tlio 
book which he condemns aro ven conformable to the optmon* 
of many of tho most considerable and most grave in tnat de- 
scription of politicians A few indeed, who, I admit, an? 
equally rc'^pectablo in all points, dilltr from me, and talk bis 
Grace’s language I am too fceblo to contend with them 
They have the field io Ibemsclrr'i Tliere are other*, very 
young and very ingcmous pcp'ons, who form, probahU, the 
largest part of what Ins Grace, I believe, is pUastd to con- 
sider as tint party Some of them were not bom into the 
world, and all of them were cluUlrcn, when I cntire<i tato 
that connexion I give due credit to tho cen'onal brow, to 
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the broad phylacteries, and to the imposing gravity of those 
magisterial rahhins and doctors in the cabala of political 
science, I admit that “ wisdom is as the grey hair to man, 
and that learning is lite honourable old age.” But, at a 
time when liberty is a good deal tallied of, perhaps 1 might 
he excused, if I caught something of the general indocility. 
It might not he surprising, if I lengthened my chain a link 
or two, and, in an age of relaxed discipline, gave a trifling 
indulgence to my own notions. If that could he allowed, 
perhaps I might sometimes (by accident, and without an 
unpardonable crime) trust as much to my own very careful, 
and very laborious, though, perhaps, somewhat purblind dis- 
quisitions, as to their soaring, intuitive, eagle-eyed authority. 
But the modern liberty is a precious thing. It must not he 
profaned by too vulgar an use. It belongs only to the 
chosen few, who are born to the hereditary representation of 
the whole democracy, and who leave nothing at all, no, not 
the offal, to us poor outcasts of the plebeian race. 

Amongst those gentlemen -who came to authority as soon, 
or sooner, than they came of age, I do not mean to include 
his G-race. AVith all those native titles to empire over onr 
minds which distinguish the others, he has a large share of 
experience. He certainly ought to understand the British 
constitution better than I do. He has studied it in the 
fundamental part. Bor one election I have seen, he has 
been concerned in twenty. Hohody is less of a visionary 
theorist; nobody has drawn his speculations more from 
practice. Ho peer has condescended to superintend with 
more vigilance the declining franchises of the poor Commons. 
“"With thrice great Hermes he has outwatched the hear.” 
Often have his candles been burned to the snufi", and glim- 
mered and stunk in the sockets, whilst he grew pale at his 
constitutional studies; long sleepless nights has he wasted; 
long, laborious, shiftless journeys has he made, and great 
sums has he expended, in order to secure the purit}^, the in- 
dependence, and the sobriety of elections, and to give a check, 
if possible, to the ruinous charges that go nearly to, the de- 
struction of the right of election itself. , 

Amidst these his labours, his Grace will be pleased to for- 
give me, if my zeal, less enlightened to he sure than his by 
midnight lamps and studies, has presumed to talk too favour- 
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ably of Ibis constitution, and even to say something sound- 
ing bke approbation of tbat bod^ Tihich has the honour to 
reckon his Grace at the head of it Tho^e who dislike this 
partiality, or, if his Grace pleases, this flatter) of mine, have 
a comfort at hand 1 may be refuted and brought to sliarao 
hj the most convincing of all refutations, a practical rtfuta- 
tion Every individual peer for himself may show that I 
was ridiculously wrong the whole body of those noble per- 
sons may refute me for tbe whole corps If they please, they 
are more powerful advocates against themselves, thou a 
thousand senbblers like me can be m their favour If I 
were even possessed of those powers which his Grace, in 
order to heighten my offence, is pleased to attnhuto to me, 
there would be little difference The eloquence of Sir 
Erakine might save Mr ••••from tbe gallows, hut no 
eloquence could save Mr Jacicson from the effects of Jus 
own potion 

In that unfortunate book, of mine, which is put m the 
expurgatonui of tho modern Whigs, I might hai’c 
spoken too favourably not only of tho«o who wear corooots, 
but of those who wear cron ns Kings, lion ever, have not 

only long arms, but strong ones too A great northern 
poteotafo, for lostaace, is &ble in oae moment, and with one 
Dold stroke of his diplomatic pen, to efface all the volumes 
which I could wnto m a century, or which tho most labonoos 
publicists of Germany ever earned to tho fair of Lcipsic.M 
an apology for raooarclis and monarchy ■\niil«t 
other poor, puny, pnvate sophist, was defending the declara- 
tion ot Pilmtz, his Majesty might refute mo by the treaty of 
Basle Such a monarch may destroy one renublic because it 
had a king at its head, and he mny balance tms eitraonlmarr 
act by founding another republic (hat has cut off the head 
of its kin" I defended that great potentate for a''SOCjatmg 
in a grand alliance for tho preservation of tho old govern- 
ments of Europe , but he puts mo to Biloneo by dehvenng »p 
all those gov emments (his own virtuallv included) to the new 
system of France If ho is accused before the 3’«n*jan 
tnbuna\ (constitirtei for ttio tm\ ot kings) tor kiwu* pol- 
luted tho soil of liberty by thctracksof htsdisciphncil slare^- 
ho clears him«elf by surrendenng tho finest parts of Ocr- 
many (with a handsorao cut of his own temtona) to th** 
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ofrciidocl I\rnjosty of tlio regicides of I'rnticc. Can ] resist 
this? Am 1 responsible for it, if. with n torch in his Itand, 
and a rope about his neck, ho tnalce.s amnuh hoiwrahh' to 
the Savs-Cuhilcric of the republic, one and indivisible? In 
that humiliating attitude, in spite of my protests, he may 
supplicate pardon for hi.s menacing proclaniations ; and, as 
an expiation to those whom Ite failed to lerrift' with his 
threats, ho may abandon those whom he had seduced by his 
promises. Ho may saeriiice the royalists of IVatice wlioin he 
had called to his standard, as a salutary examj)le to those 
who .shall adhere to their native sovereign, or .‘*h:ill confide 
in any other who undertakes the cause' of ojjpix'ssed kings 
and of loy.il subjects. 

How can I help it, if this high-minded prince will sub- 
scribe to the invectives which the regicidt's have made against 
all kings, and particularlv against himself? 1 low can I hclji it , 
if this royal propagandist will ])reaeh the doctrine of the 
rights of men? Is it my fault if his professors of litcrainro 
read lectures on that code in all his aeadeinies. and if all the 
j)cnsionod managers of the newspapers in his dominions dif- 
Inse it throughotit Europe in an hundred journals? Can it 
be allTibulcd to me, if he will initiate nil his grenadiers, and 
all his hussar.'s, in these high my.'^lcrics ? Am I responsible, 
if be will m.ike Ic droit dc t fiorunic, or la snnvcraiuctc dn 
peiiplc, the favourite p.irole of bis military ordoi-s ? Now that 
’ liis troops arc to net with tlie bravo legions of freedom, no 
doubt he mil lit them for their fraternity. Ho will teach 
the Prussiiins to think, to feel, and to act, like thejn, and to 
emulate the glories of the regiment dc V cchafaiid. He will 
employ the illustrious citizen Snnlerrc, the general of his 
new allies, to instruct the dull Germans how llicy shall con- 
duct themselves towards pcr.sons ■who, like Louis the XVIth 
("wliose cause and person he once took into Ins protection,) 
shall dare -^vithout the sanction of the people, or Avith it, to 
consider themselves as hereditary kings. Can I arrest this 
great potentate in his career of glor}-^? Am I blam.iblo in 
recommending virtue and religion as the true foundation of 
aU monarchies, because the protector of the three religions 
of the Westphalian ari’angement, to ingratiate himself nitb 
the republic of philosophy, shall abolish aU the three ? It 
is not in my power to prevent the grand patron of tlie re- 
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formed cliurcb^ if be chooses it, from annulling tbe Calnm^ 
tic sabbath, and establishing the decadi of atheism in all 
bis states He may even renounce and abjure his faiounte 
m) sticism in tbe temple of reason In these things, at least, 
be is tnil^ despotic He has now shaken bands uath everv- 
tbmg which at first had inspired him ^vith horror It would 
he eunous indeed to see (what I shall not however traiel so 
far to see) the mgenious devices, and the elegant transparen 
cies, which, on the restoration of peace, and the commence- 
ment of Prussian libcrt), are to decorate Potzdam and 
Charlottcnburgh festigtante AVhat shades of his armed an- 
cestors of the house of Brandenburgh will the committee of 
illumines raise up in the opera house of Berhn, to dance a 
jfrand ballet in the rejoicings for this auspicious event ? Is 
it a grand master of the Teutonic order, or is it the great 
elector ? Is if the first king of Prussia or the last ? or is the 
whole long Imo (lo°S I mean a parte ant^ to apivar like 
Banquo’s royal procession in the tragedy of Moebetn ® 

How can I prevent all these arts of r^al polny, and all 
these displays of royal maimificeuce? llnw can 1 jrcTcnt 
the successor of PredencK the Great from aspmng to a new, 
and, in this aM, unesnmnled kind of glory ? Is it m 
power to say, that he shall not make his confissions m the 
stylo of St Austin or of Boxisseau ? That ho shall not as- 
sume the character of the penitent and flagellant, and, graft* 
mg monkery on philoaophv, stnp liim‘«clf ol his regal purple, 
clothe hi8 gigantic limbs m tho sackcloth and tho ftaxr shirlt 
snd oiercise on his broad shoulders the dreciphnai^ scourge 
of tho holy order of the sans culotlesi It is not in me to 
hinder kings from making new orders of religious and mar- 
tial knighthood I am not Hercules enough to uphold tho« 
orbs which tho Atlases of tho world are so desirous of^hift- 
mg from their weary shoulden "What can bo done against 
tbo magnanimous resolution of tbo great, to accomplish tho 
degradation and tho rum of their o\nx character and situ- 
ation ? 

"Vkliat I saj of the Gcjraajs pnnecs, that I sav of all the 
other dignities and all tho other institutions of the holj 
roan empire If thej ha\c a mind to destroy thcm«tlx<^» 
they may put their advocates to silence and their advisers to 
shame I have often praised tho auhek council H i* very 
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true I did so. I thouglit it a tribunal, as -well formed as 
biunan msdom could form a tribmial, for coercing tbe great, 
tbe rich, and the powerful ; for obliging them to submit their 
necks to the imperial laws, and to those of nature and of 
nations ; a tribunal well conceived for extirpating peculation, 
corruption, and oppression, from all the parts of that vast, 
heterogeneous mass, called the Grermanic body. I should 
not be inclined to retract these praises upon any of the ordi- 
nary lapses into which human infirmity will fall ; they might 
still stand though some of their conclusums should taste of 
the prejudices of country or of faction, whether political or 
religious. Some degree, even of corruption, should not make 
me think them guilty of suicide ; but if we could suppose, 
that the aulick council, not regarding duty or even common 
decorum, h'stening neither to the secret admonitions of con- 
science, nor to the public voice of fame, some of the members 
basely abandoning their post, and others continuing in it 
only the more infamously to betray it, should give a judg- 
ment so shameless and so prostitute, of such monstrous and 
even portentous corruption, that no example in the history 
of human depravity, or even in the fictions of poetic imagin- 
ation, could possibly match it ; if it shoidd be a judgment 
which 'with cold unfeeling cruelty, after long deliberations, 
should condemn millions of innocent people to extortion, to 
rapine, and to blood, and should devote some of the finest 
countries upon earth to ravage and desolation — does any one 
think that any servile apologies of mine, or any strutting and 
buUjdng insolence of their own, can save them from the ruin 
that must fall on all institutions of dignity or of authority, 
that are perverted from their purport to the oppression of 
human nature in others, and, to its disgrace in themselves ? 
As the wisdom of men makes such institutions, the foUy of 
men' destroys them. "Whatever we may pretend, there is 
always more in the soundness of the materials, than in the 
fashion of the work. The order of a good building is some- 
thing. But if it- be wholly declined from its perpendicular, 
if the cement is loose and incoherent, if the stones are scaling 
■with every change of the weather, and the whole toppling on 
our heads, what -matter' is it whether we are crushed by a 
Corinthian or a Doric ruin ? The fine form of a vessel is a 
matter of use and of delight. It is pleasant to see her de- 
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corated with cost and art. But irhat signifies even the mn- 
thematical truth of her form ? "What signify all the art and 
cost •with which she can be carved, and painted, and gilded, 
and covered "with decorations from stem to stem? what 
signifies all her rigging and sails, her flags, her pendants, and 
her streamers ? what signify even her cannon, her stores, and 
her provisions, if all her planks and timbers be unsoimd and 
rotten ? 

Quamtii Ponttea pinui 

Siha^lia nobtlts 

Jaetea ti gmtit tt notncn inuiiU. 

I have been stimulated, I know not bow, to give you this 
trouble by what ve^y few, except myself, would think •worth 
any trouble at all. In a speech in the House of Lords, I 
have been attacked for tho defence of n scheme of govern- 
ment, in which that body inheres, and in nhich alone it can 
exist. Peers of Great Britain may become ns penitent ns 
the sovereign of Prussia. Tliey may repent of what they 
have done in assertion of tho honour of their king and in favour 
of their own safety. But never the gloom that lowers over 
the fortune of the cause, nor anything which tho great may 
do towards hastening their own fall, can make mo repent of 
what I have done by pen or voice (the only arms I possess) 
in favour of the order of things into which I was bom, and 
in which I fondly hope to die. 

In the long series of ages which have furnished the matter 
of history, never was so beautiful and so august a spectacle 
Spresented to tho moral eye, as Europe afforded the (hvy 
'fore the Eevolutiou in Franco. I Know indeed that this 
prosperity contained in itself tho seeds of its own danger. 
In one part of tho society it caused laxity and debility ; in 
the other it produced bold spirits and dark dc‘*igns. A ial-*® 
philosophy passed from academies into courts ; and tlm great 
themselves were infected with the theories which conducted 
to their ruin. Knowledge, which in the two last centunos 
cither did not exist at all, or existed solidly on right princi- 
ples and in chosen hand«, was now diffuse, weakened, and 
perverted. General -ncalth loosened morals, relaxed vigil* 
ance, and incre.ascd presumption. Men of talent began to 
compare, in tho partition of the common stock of puhhe 
prosperity, tho proportions of tho dividends with the went* 
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of tlie clainiams. As usual, llioy found llici'r portion not 
equal to their estimate (or perhaps to the public estimate) of 
their o\ni worth. When it was once discovered hj* the 
devolution in Fi'ancc, that a struggle between establishment 
and rapacity could he maintained, though but for one year, 
and in one place, I was sure that a practicable breach was 
made in the whole order of things and in every country, 
dehgiou, that held the materials ol the fabric together, was 
first systematically loosened. All other opinions, under the 
name of prejudice.':, must fall along with it ; and property, 
left undefended by principles, became a repository of spoils 
to tempt cupidity, and not a magazine to furnish arms for 
defence. I knew, that, attacked on all sides by the infernal 
energies of talents set in action by vice and disorder, au- 
thority could not stand upon authority alone. It wanted 
some other support than the poise of its own gravii}'. Situa- 
tions formerly sujiported pensons. It now became necessary 
that personal qualities should support situations. I^'ormerly, 
where authority was found, •wisdom and virtue were pre- 
sumed. But now' the veil was torn, aud, to Icccp ofi' sacrile- 
gious intrusion, it was necessary that in the sanctuary of 
government something should he disclosed not only vcnerahlo 
but dreadful. Government was at once to show' itself full 
of virtue and full of force. Ik was to invite partisans, by 
maldng it appear to the world that a generous cause was to 
be asserted ; one fit for a generous people to engage in. 
From passive submission was it to expect resolute defence ? 
Xo ! It must have warm advocates and passionate defenders, 
which a heavy, discontented acquiescence never could pro- 
duce. What a base and foolish thing is it for any consoli- 
dated body of authoritj' to say, or to act as if it said, “ I will 
put my trust not in my o\vn ■virtue, but in your patience ; 
I will indidge in effeminac}'-, in indolence, in corruption ; I 
■will give way to all my perverse and vicious humours, be- 
cause you cannot punish me Avithout the hazard of ruining 
yourselves!” 

I wished to warn the people against the greatest of all 
e-vils, — -a blind and furious spirit of innovation, under the 
name of reform. I was indeed well aware that power rarely 
reforms itself. So it is undoubtedly when aU is quiet about 
it. But I was in hopes that pro-vident fear miglit prevent 
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fruitless penitence I trusted that danger might produce at 
least circumspection, I flattered in a moment like 

this, that nothing irould be added to make authonty top 
liea^ , that the very moment of an earthijuake would not be 
the tune chosen for adding a story to our houses I hoped 
to see the surest of all reforms, perhaps the onlv sure reform, 
the ceasing to do ill In the mean time I wished to the 
people, the ■ni<!dom of knowing how to tolerate a condition 
which none of their efforts can render much more than toler 
able It was a condition, however, in which everj'thing was 
to be found that could enable them to li\e to nature, and, 
if so they pleased to live to virtue and to honour 

I do not repent that I thought better of tbo'»o to whom I 
wished well than they will sufler me long to think that fhci 
deserved Far from repenting I would to God that new 
faculties had been colled up in me m faiour not of this o- 
that man, or this or that sistem, but of the general, vital 
principle, that whilst it was in its Mgour produced the state 
of things transmitted to us from our fathers, but wluch 
through the joint opention of the abuses of authority and 
libort), may perish in our bands I am not of opinion that 
the race ot men and the commonwealths tbe^ create like 
the bodies of individuals, grow effete and languid and blood 
less, and ossify by the necessities of their own conformation, 
and the fatal operation of longevity and time Thc«e aualo* 
gies between bodies natural and politic, though thev mar 
sometimes illustrato argumints lurnish no argument of 
themselv es Tlicy arc but too often used under the colour 
^ of a specious plnlo'»ophy, to find apologies for tlio de«pair of 
laziness and pusillanimity, ami to cicuse the want ot all 
maul_> efforts is hen tlic eiigcucics of our country call fo** 
them the more loudly 

IFow often has public calamity been arrested on the verj^ 
brink of rum br the scasonabio energy of a single man 
llavo we no such man amongst us ? I am ns sure as I nm cf 
mj being, that one vigorous mind aiithout ofilcc, viithou 
situation, without public functions of am 1 md (at a time 
when the want of such a thing w ftlt, as I am sure it 1 “ / * 
MV, one such man confiding in the aid of God and uiu oj 
just rclianeo m Ins own fortitude, vigour, cnttrpn'c an * 
per'CveraDCC, would first draw to him some fvw hk*. hinwcl 
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and then that innltitndcs, hardly tliought to ho in existence, 
would appear, and troop about hiin. 

If I saw this auspicious beginning, bafiled and frustrated 
as I am, yet on the very verge of a timely grave, abandoned 
abroad and desolate at Iiome, stripped of my boast, my hope, 
my consolation, my helper, my counsellor, and my guide, 
(}’ou know in part what I have lost, and would to God I 
cotild clear myself of all neglect and fault in that loss,) yet 
thus, even thus, I would rake up the fire under all the ashes 
that oppress it. I am no longer patient of the public eye; 
nor am I of force to win my way, and to justlc and elbow in 
a crowd. But, even in solitude, something may be done for 
society. The meditations of the closet have ini'ccled senates 
with a subtle phrens}-, and inflamed armies with the brands 
of the furies. The cure might come from the same source 
with the distemper. 1 would add my part to those who 
would animate the people (whose hearts are yet right) to 
new exertions in the old cause. 

Novelty is not the only source of zeal. Why should not 
a Maccabeus and his brethren arise to assert the honour of 
the ancient law, and to defend the temple of their forefathers, 
with as ardent a spirit, as can inspire any innovator to de- 
stroy the monuments of the piety and the glory of ancient 
ages ? It is not a hazarded assei’tion, it is a great truth, 
that when once things are gone out of their ordinary course, 
it is by acts out of the ordinary course they can alone be re- 
established. Bepublican spirit can only be combated by a 
spirit of the same nature ; of the same nature, but informed 
with another principle, and pointing to another end. I Avould 
persuade a resistance both to the corruption and to the re- 
formation that prevails. It will not be the weaker, but much 
the stronger, for combating both together. A victory over 
real corruptions would enable ns to baffle the spurious and 
pretended reformations. I would not wish to excite, or even 
to tolerate, that kind of evU spirit which invokes the powers 
,of hell to rectify the disorders of the earth. No ! I would 
add my voice with better, and I ti’ust, more potent charms, 
to draw down justice, and wisdom, and fortitude from heaven, 
for the correction of human vice, and the recalling of human 
error from the devious ways into which it lias been betrayed. 
I would wish to call the iTnrmIspS nf in/liviflnnla nf nnpp +n 
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the aid and tQ the control of autbont) Bj this Tthich I call 
the true republican spmt, paradoncal as it may appear, 
monarchies alone can be rescued from the imbecility of courts 
and the madness of the crowd This republican spirit would 
not suffer men m higb place to bring nun on their country 
and on themselves It would reform, not by destroying but 
by saving, the great, the nch, and the powerful Such a re* 
publican spmt, we perhaps fondly conceive to have animated 
the distinguished heroes and patriots of old, who knew no 
mode of policy but religion and virtue These they would 
have paramount to all constitutions , they would not suffer 
monarchs, or senates, or popular assemblies, under pretences 
of dignity, or authority, or Ireedom, to shake off those moral 
nders which reason has appointed to govern every sort of 
rude power These, m appearance loading them bv their 
weight, do by that pressure augment then* essential force 
The momentum is increased by the extraneous weight It is 
true in moral, as it is m mechanical science It is true not 
only m the drauglit, but in the race These nders of tho 
great, in effect hold tho reins winch guide them in their 
course, and wear the spur tliat stimulates them to tho goals 
of honour and of safety Tho great must submit to tho 
dommion of prudence and of virtue , or none aiili long suJi* 
mit to the dominion of the great 

“ IXj ie minorem ywd ptnt tmpenu 
^This 13 the feudal tenure which they cannot alter 

Indeed, my dear Sir, things are m a bad state I do not 
deny a good share of diligence, a very great share of ability, 
and much public virtue, to those who oireet our affairs But 
thev arc encumbered, not aided, by their i ery instruments, 
ana by all tho apparatus of tho state I think that our mm* 
istry (though there arc things against them, whicli neither 
you nor I can di‘''»emb]e, and which gneie me to the heart) 
13 by for the most honest and by far tho wi'c^t system of 
admmistration in Europe Their fall would bo no tnrial 
calamity 

I»ot meaning to depreciate tho mmonty m parliament, 
whoso talents are also gnat, and to whom I do not deny 'ar* 
tucs, their system seems to mo to bo fundamentally wrong 
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But vlietlier wrong or riglit, they have not enough of cohe- 
rence among themselves, nor of estimation witli the public, 
nor of numbers. They cannot make up an adminisk’ation. 
Nothing is more visible. Many other things are against 
them, -which I do not charge as faults, hut reclcon among na- 
tional misfortunes. Extraordinary things must be done, or 
one of the parties caiuiot stand ns a ministiy, nor the other 
even as an opposition. They cannot change theii* situations, 
nor can any useful coalition he made between them, I do 
not see the mode of it, nor the wa}"- to it. This asjiect of 
things I do not contemplate with pleasure, 

I well linow that ever3i;hing of the daring kind which I 
speak of is critical — but the times are critical. New things 
in a new world ! I see no hopes in the common tracks. If 
men are not to be found who can be got to feel within them 
some impulse, '' 

“ qttod ncqiieo monstrarc, ct sentio ianttim,” 

and which makes them impatient of the present ; if none can 
be got to feel that private pei'sons may sometimes assume 
that sort of magisti’acy which does not depend on the nomin- 
ation of kings, or the election of the people, but as an inhe- 
rent and self-existent power which both would recognise ; I 
see nothing in the world to hope. 

If I saw such a group begimiing to cluster, such as they 
are, they should have (all that I can give) my prayers and 
my ad-vdee. People talk of war, 'or cry for peace — Have they 
to the bottom considered the questions either of war, or 
peace, upon the scale of the existing world ? No, I fear they 
have not. 

"Why should not you yourself be one of those to enter your 
name in such a list as I speak of? You are young ; you have 
great talents, you have a clear head ; you have a natural, 
fluent, and unforced elocution ; yom* ideas are just, your 
sentiments benevolent, open, and enlarged — ^but this is too 
big for your modesty. Oh ! this modesty in time and place 
is a charming virtue, and the grace of all other -virtues. But 
it is sometimes the worst enemy they have. Let him, whose 
print I gave you the other day, be engraved in jmur memory ! 
Had it pleased Providence to haAm spared him for the trying 
situations that seem to be coming on, notwithstanding that 

VOL, V. G 
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he was sometimes a little di^mtcd by the disposition which 
we thought shown to depress him and set him a«ido yet ho 
was always buoyed up again , and, on one or two occasion* 
he discovered what might bo expected from the ngour and 
elevation of his mind, from his unconquerable fortitude, and 
from the extent of his resources for every purpo'JC of gpccii 
lation and of action Remember him, mj friend, who m the 
highest degree honoured and respected 5 on , and remember 
that great parts are a great trust Remember, too, that mis- 
taken or misapplied virtuoa, if they arc not as pernicious as 
■vnee, frustrate at least their own natural tendencies, aud di«- 
appomt the purposes of the great Giver 

Adieu My dreams arc fimshed. 
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OniOlNAttV rr-BSENTI-D TO 

THE EIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM PITT, 

IN' THE Mois'Tir OE ko%t:mber, 1795. 

Oe all tilings, an indiscreet tampering ivitli tlic trade of 
provisions is the most dangerous, and it is ahvays "worst in 
the time when men are most disposed to it ; that is, in the 
time of scarcity. Because there is nothing on which the 
passions of men are so violent, and their judgment so wealc, 
and on which there exists such a multitude of ill-founded 
popular prejudices. 

• The great use of government is as a restraint ; and there 
is no restraint Avhich it ought to put up'on others, and upon 
itself too, rather than that which is imposed on the fury of 
speculating under circumstances of irritation. The number 
of idle tales, spread about by the industiy of faction, and by 
the zeal of foolish good-intention, and greedily devoured by 
the malignant credulity of manhind, tends infinitely to aggra- 
vate prejudices, which, in themselves, are -more than suffici- 
ently strong. In that state of affairs, and of the public with 
relation to them, the first thing that government owes to ns, 
the people, is information ; the next is timely coercion : — 
the one to guide our judgment ; the other to regulate our 
tempers. 

To provide for us in our necessities is not in the power of 
govermnent. It would be a Anin presumption in statesmen 
to think they can do it. The people maintaiu them, and not 
•they the people. It is in the power of government to prevent 
much evil ; it can do very little positive good in this, or per- 
haps in anything else. It is not only so of the state and 
statesman, but of all the classes and descriptions of the rich 
• — they are the pensioners of the poor, and are maintained by 
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tbeiP superfluity They are under an absolute, heroditarr* 
and indefeasible dependence on tho^e -who labour, and are 
miscalled the poor 

The labouring people are only poor, because they are 
numerous Numbers in their nature imply povert) In a 
fair distribution among a vast multitude none can have 
much That class of dependent pensioners called the nch w 
so extremely small, that if all their throats ivero cut, and a 
distribution made of all they consume in a year, it would not 
give a bit of bread and cheese for one night s supper to tho«t 
who labour, and who m reality feed both the pensioners and 
themselves 

But the throats of the nch ought not to be cut, nor their 
magazines plundered, because in their persons they are 
trustees for those who labour, and their hoards arc the oank* 
mg honaea of these Latter Whether they mean it or not, 
they do, lu cQcct, execute their trust — some with more, some 
with less, fidelity and judgment But, on tho whole, the 
duty IS yerformed and eveiythmg returns, deducting some 
very tnliuig commission and discount, to tho place from 
whence it arose "IVTien the p<K>p riso to destroy tho rich 
they act as wiselj for their oini purposes, as -when they hum 
mills, and throw com into the mcr, to maVo bread cheap 

AVhen I say, that we of the people ought to he informed, 
inclusively I say, we ought not to bo flattered , flatten » 
tho reverse of mstruction Tho poor in that caso woiiIq ho 
rendered as improMdent as the nch, which would not be st 
all good for them . 

^lothiug can bo so base and so wicked as tho poiitifal 
canting language, “ Tlio labouring poor ” lict conipassioa 
be shown m action tho more tho better, according to 
man’s ability , but let there bo no lamentation of their coaui 
tioii It 13 no relief to their miserable circiun‘‘t 3 nces, it i* 
onlj an insult to their miscrablo understandings It 
from a total want of tlianty, or o total want of ihoustit 
"Want of ono Lind was never relieved by want of any othrr 
Lmd Patience, labour, fobncly, frugality, and rciigi®^ 
should be recommended to them, all the rest is d w'nrigii* 
Jraut! It is homblo to call them ** 1 he once hapjn/ W . 

"W hether what may bo c^lcd the moral or \ huo 'y 

happiness of tho labonous clvacs is incn.'vCd o’ not, I 
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not say. The seat of that species of liappiness is in tbc mind ; 
and tliei’e arc few data to ascertain the comparative state of 
tlie mind at anj’" two periods. • Pbilosopliical bappiness is, to 
want little. Civil or imlgar bappiness is, to want much, and 
to enjoy mueb. 

If tbe bappiness of tbe animal man (wliicb certainly goes 
somewliere towards tbe bappiness of tbe rational man) be 
tbe object of our estimate, then I assert without tbe least 
hesitation, that tbe condition of tliose wbo labour (in all de- 
scriptions of labour, and in all gi-adations of labour, from tbe 
highest to tbe lowest inclusively) is on tbe whole extremely 
meliorated, if more and better food is any standard of me- 
lioration. They work more, it is certain ; but they have tbe 
advantage of their augmented labour ; yet whether that ui- 
crease of labour be on tbe whole a good or an evil, is a con- 
sideration that would lead us a great way, and is not for my 
present purpose. But as to tbe fact of tbe melioration of 
their diet, I shall enter into tbe detail of proof whenever I 
am called upon : in tbe mean time, tbe known difficulty of 
contebting them •with anj-tbing but bread made of the finest 
flour, and meat of tbe first quality, is proof sufficient. 

I further assert, that even imder all tbe hardships of tbe 
last year, tbe labouring people did, either out of their direct 
gains, or from charity, (which it seems is. now an insult to 
them,) in fact, fare better than they did in seasons of common 
plenty, fifty or sixty years ago ; or even at tbe period of ni); 
English observation, which is about forty-four years. I even 
assert, that full as many in that class as ever were knovm. to 
do it before continued to save money ; and this I can prove, 
so far as fay own information and experience extend. 

It is not true that tbe rate of wages has not increased with 
the nominal price of provisions. 1' allow it has not fluctu- 
ated with that price, nor ought it ; and tbe squires of bTorfoUc 
bad dined, when they gave it as their opinion, that it might 
or it ought to rise and fall with the m'arket of provisions. 
The rate of wages in truth has no direct relation to that 
price. Labour is a commodity like every other, and rises or 
falls according to the demand. This is in the nature of things ; 
however, the nature of things has provided for their necessi- 
ties. Wages have been twice raised in my time ; and they 
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bear a full proportion, or even a greater than former]/, to the 
medium of provision during tlie last bad c/clo of t^vcnt/ 
years. Tliey bear a full proportion to the result of their 
labour. If we were wildly to attempt to force them bej ond 
it, the stone which iio had forced up the hill would only fall 
back upon them in a diminished demand, or, uhat ind^ is 
the far lesser eril, an aggravated price, of all the prorisions 
which are the result of their manual toil. 

There is an implied contract, much stronger than any in- 
strument or article of agreement between the labourer in 
any occupation and lus employer — tliat the labour, so far as 
that labour la concerned, shall be sufficient to pay to the 
employer a profit on his capital, and a compensation for his 
'risk ; in a word, that the labour shall produce an advantage 
equal to the payment, TSTiatcver is abo>e that is a direct 
fa*; and if the amount of that tas bo left to tho will and 
pleastUTj of another, it is an arbitrary tar. 

If I understand it rightly, the tai proposed on the farm- 
ing interest of this Kingdom is to bo levied at uhat is called 
the discretion of justices of peace. 

The questions arising on Inis schemo of arbitrary twati^ 
are these, — Whether It is better to leave all dealing, in 
which there is no force or fraud, collusion or conibinatjon, 
entirely to the persons miitimlly concerned in the matter 
contracted for j or to put tho contract into the hands of tho*e 
who c.an have none, or a very remote interest in it, and utti‘> 
or no knowledge of tho subject _ 

It might be imagined that there would bo very httJc djiu- 
culty in soiling this question-; for what man of any ilcgny « 
reUcction can think, that a want of interest in any subject 
closely connected with a want of skill in it, nunlifies a 
intermeddle in any the least nflair; much less in afluir* tw* 
vitally concern tho ngriculturc of tho kingdom, tho fn't pi 
all its concerns, and the foundation of all its proM’cnty m 
even* other matter hy which that prosperity is prodacoa. ' 

Tfie vulgar error on this subject ari'^os from a total con- 
fusion in the acr)' idc.a of things widely different in 
sclica; — tho«oof convention, and tho<eofj«diwtun' >» 
a eontrnct is making, it is a matter of di«cretion and of m* 
tereat between tho parties. In that intercourse, and m 
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■what is to arise from it, the parties are the masters. If 
they are not completely so, they are not free, and therefore 
their contracts are void. 

Bnt this freedom has no further extent, wheii'the contract 
is made ; then their discretionary po'wers expire, and a neiv 
order of things takes its origin. Then, and not tiU. then, 
and on a difference between the parties, the office of the 
'judge commences. He cannot dictate the contract. It is 
his business to see that it be enforced ; provided that it is 
not contrary to pre-existing laws, or obtained by force or 
fraud. If he is in any ivay a maker or regulator of the con- 
tract, in so much he is disqualified from being a judge. But 
this sort of confused distribution of administrative and judi- 
cial characters, . (of which we have already as much as is 
sufficient, and a little more,) is not the only perplexity of 
notions and passions which trouble us in the present hour. 

What is doing supposes, or pretends, that the farmer and 
the labourer have -opposite interests ; that the farmer op- 
presses the labourer ; and that a gentleman, called a justice 
of peace" is the protector of the latter, and a control and 
restraint on the former ; and this is a point I wish to ex- 
amine in a manner a good deal different from that in which 
gentlemen proceed, who confide more in their abilities than 
is fit, and suppose them capable of more than any natural 
abilities, fed with no other than the provender furnished by 
their own private speculations, can accomplish. Legislative 
acts attempting to regulate this part of economy do, at least 
as much as any other, require the exactest detad of circum- 
•stances, guided by the surest general" principles that are 
necessaiy to direct experiment and inquiry, in order, agaiu 
from those details to elicit principles, firm and luminous ge- 
neral principles, to direct a practical legislative proceeding. 

Birst, then, I deny that it is in this case, as in any other 
of necessary implication, that contracting parties should 
originally have had different interests. By accident it may 
be so undoubtedly at the outset ; but then the contract is 
of the nature of a compromise ; and compromise is founded 
on circumstances that suppose it the interest of the parties 
to be reconciled in some medium. The principle of compro- 
mise adopted, of consequence the interests cease to be dif- 
ferent. 
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But in the case of the farmer and the labourer, their in- 
terests are alu'ays the same, and it is absolutely impossible 
that their free contracts can be onerotis to either party. It 
is the interest of the farmer, that his work shoula be done 
with effect and celerity j and that cannot be, unless the 
labourer is well fed, and otherwise found with such neces- 
saries of animal life, according to his habitudes, as may keep 
the body in full force, ai^d the mind gay and cheerful. Por 
of all the instruments of bis trade, the labour of man (what 
the ancient writers have c.allcd the initrumentum vocale) is 
that on which he is most to rely for the rcpayTiient of bis 
capital. The other two, the temitocale in the ancient 
fication, that is, the working stock of cattle, and the instru- 
mentum mutum, such as carts, ploughs, spades, and so forth, 
though not all inconsiderable m themselves, are very much 
infenor in utility or iu expense ; and, without a given portion 
of the first, aro nothing at oil. Tor in all things whatever, 
the mind is the most valuable and the most important ; and 
m this scale the whole of ogriculturo is in a natural and ju«t 
order j the beast is as an informing principle to the plough 
and cart ; the labourer is as reason to tho beast ; and tite 
farmer is as a thinking and presiding principle to the la- 
bourer. An attempt to break this chain of subordination m 
any part is e<iunilv absurd ; but tbo absurdity is the mo<t 
chicvous iu practical operation, where it is tho most easy, tha* 
is, wliero it is tho moat subject to an erroneous judgment 

It is plainly more the fanner’s interest that his men fhoulu 
thrii 0, than that Ins horses should he well fed, sleek, plnnin, 
and fit for use, or than that his waggon and ploughs should 
be strong, in good repair, and fit for service. 

On the other hand, if tho farmer cca^c to profit of the U- 
hourcr, and that his capital is not contimialiy manured and 
fructified, it is impossible that ho should continue twt 
abundant nutriment, and clothing, and lodging, proj>er for 
tho protection of the instTuments he employs.^ 

It is therefore the first and fundamental interest of Ire 
labourer, that the farmer should ha\ c a full incoming pw . 
on tho proiluct of his labour. The proj>o.’*ition is seir-eviaent, 
and not ning blit the malignity, pnaersent-ss, andin-govemC' 
passions of in.ankind, and particuharly tlie envy they 
each other’s pro^penty, could prevent their acting and sc* 
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kno'wledgmg it, witli tliankfulness to the henign and 'n’ise 
Disposer of all things, ■\vho obliges men, -whether they will 
or not, in, pursuing their o-v\ru seliish interests, to connect the 
general good -VAith their o-wn individual success. 

But who are to judge what that profit and advantage 
ought to he ? Certainly no authority on eartli. It is a 
matter of convention dictated h}’- the reciprocal conveniences 
of the parties, and indeed by their reciprocal necessities. — 
But, if the fanner is excessively avaidcious ? — why so much 
the better — the more he desires to inerease his gains, the 
more interested is he in the good condition of those, upon 
■whose lahoim his gains must principall}’^ depend. 

I shall he told h}'' the zealots of the sect of regulation, that 
this may he true, and may he safely committed to the con- 
vention of the farmer and the labourer, when the latter is in 
the prime of his youth, and at the time of his health and 
vigour, and in ordinary times of abundance. But in calam- 
itous seasons, under accidental illness, in declining life, and 
with the pressure of a numerous ofispring, tlie future nour- 
ishers of the community, but the present di’ains and blood- 
suckers of those who produce them, what is to be done ? 
‘When a man cannot 'live and maintain his family by the 
natural hire of his labour, ought it not to be raised by au- 
thority ? 

On this head I must be allowed to submit, what my opin- 
ions have ever been ; and somewhat at large. 

And, first, I premise that labour is, as I have already in- 
timated, a commodity, and, as such, an article of trade. If I 
am right in this notion, then labour must be subject to all 
the laws and principles of trade, and not to regulations foreign 
to them, and that may be totally inconsistent with those 
principles and those laws. "When any commodity is carried 
to market, it is not the necessity of the vendei-, but the 
necessity of the purchaser, that raises the price. The extreme 
want of the seller has rather (by the nature of things -with 
which we shall in vain contend) the direct contrary operation. 
If the goods at market are beyond the demand, they fall in 
, their value ; if below it, they rise. The impossibility of the 
subsistence of a man, who carries his labour to a market, is 
totally beside the question in this Avay of viewing it. The 
only question is, what is it worth to the buyer ? 
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But if authonty comes in and forces the buyer to a price, 
•trhafc IS this m the cise (*5ai) of a farmer i;ho buys the 
labour of teu or t^ elve labourm^ men, and three or four 
handy crafts, ivhat is it, but to make an arbitrary division of 
hi9 property amon^ them ? 

The ■whole of his gains I say it with the moat certain con- 
viction, never do amount anj thing like in value to what he 
pays to hia labourers and artificers , so that a very small ad 
vance upon what one man pays to tnant/ may absorb the 
whole of what he possesses, and amount to an actual parti 
tion of all his substance among them A perfect equably 
will indeed be produced, — that is to say, equal nant, equal 
wretchedness, equal beggary, and on the part of the peti 
tioners, a Tioefiil, lielplesa, and desperate disappointment 
Such IS the event of all compulsory equalisations They pull 
down what is above They never raise what is below and 
they depress high and low together beneath the level of what 
was originally the lowest 

If a commodity is raised by authority above what it will 
Yield with a profit to the buyer, that commoditj will be the 
less dealt m If a second blundenng interposition be u«ed 
to correct the blunder of the first, and an attempt is made to 
force the purchase of the comraoditj , (of labour for instance ) 
the one of these two things must happen, either that the 
forced buyei is ruined, or the pnee or the product of tlio 
labour, in that proportion, is raised Tlien the wheel turns 
,^round and the evil complained of falls with aggravated 
weight on the complainant The pnee of com, which is tho 
result of the expense of all the operations of husbandry 
taken together, and for some time continued, will rise on the 
labourer, considered as a consumer The very best will be, 
that he remains where he was But if the pnee of the com 
should not compensate the pnee of labour, what is far more 
to be feared the most senous c\il the very destruction of 
agriculture itself is to be apprehended 

Nothing is such an enemy to accuracy of judgment as a 
coarse discniniiintion , a want of such classification and lu*- 
tnbution os the subject admits of Increase the rate o: 
wages to the labourer, say the regulators — as if labour was 
but one thing and of one value But tins very broad, 
none term, labour, admits, at least, of two or three spccinc 
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descriptions : and these Avill sniiice, at least, to let gentlemen 
discern a little the necessity of proceeding -with caution in 
their coercive guidance of those, whoso existence depends 
upon the observance of still nicer distinctions and sub-divi- 
sions, than commonly they resort to in forming their judg- 
ments on this veiy enlarged part of economy.^ 

The labourers in husbandry may be divided: 1st, into 
those who are able to perform the full work of a man ; that 
is, what can be done by a person from tAvent}'-one years of 
■ age to fifty. I knoAv no husbandry work (mowhig hardly 
excepted) that is not equally within the power of all persons 
within those ages, the more advanced fully compensating by 
knack and habit what they lose in actinty. Unquestionably, 
there is a good deal of, difference between the value of one 
man’s labour aud that of another, from strength, dexterity, 
and honest application. But I am quite sure, from my best 
observation, that any given five men will, in tlmir total, aflbrd 
a proportion of laboui’ equal to any otlier five within the 
periods of life I have stated ; that is, that among such five 
men there will be one possessing all the qualifications of a 
good workman, one bad, and the other three middling, and 
approximating to the first and tlic last. So tlmt in so small 
a platoon as that of even five, you will find the full comple- 
ment of all that five men can earn. Q’aking five aud five 
throughout the kingdom, tliey are equal ; thcrefoi‘e, an error 
with regard to the equalisation of tlieir wages by those who 
employ five, as faimers do at the very least, eaiuiot be con- 
siderable. 

2dly, Those who are able to work, but not the complete 
task of a day-labourer. This class is infinitely diversified, 
but ^vill aptly enough fall into principal divisions. Me 7 i, from 
the decHne, "which after fiftj'" becomes every year more sen- 
sible, to the period of debility and decrepitude, aud the mala- 
dies that precede a final dissolution. Women, 
plo}Tnent on husbandry is but occasional, and 
more in effective labour one from anothei’, than men 
account of gestation, nursing, and domestic jnen 

nver and above the difference they have in common '^^ 0 ^,-en, . 
m advancing, in stationary, and i ” - less ^ 

^’ho proceed on the reverse c Ktion of 

greater utility, but with a s^’ 
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triment to labour than is found iu the second of these sub-divi- 
sions ; as is visible to those who u ill give themselves the trouble 
of examining into the interior economy of a poor-house. 

■ This mfenor classification is introduced to show, that laws 
prescribing, or magistrates exercising, a very stiff and often 
inapplicable rule, or a blind and rash discretion, never can 
provide the just proportions between earning and salary on 
the one hand, and nutriment on the other : whereas interest, 
habit, and the tacit convention, that arise from a thousand 
nameless circumstances, produce a tact tliat regulates with- 
out difficulty, what laws and magistrates cannot regulate at 
all. The first class of labour wants nothing to equalise it ; 
it equalises itself The second and third are not capable of 
any equalisation. 

Sut wbat if the rate of hire to tlie labourer comes far short 
of his necessaiy subsistence, and the calamity of the time is 
BO great as to threaten, actual famine ? Is the poor labourer 
to be abandoned to the fimty heart and griping hand of base 
self-interest, supported by the sword of Taw, especially •a hen 
there is reason to suppose that the very avarice of farmers 
themselves has concurred with the errors of government to 
bring famine on the land ? 

In that case, my opinion is this : "WTicncver it happens 
that a man can claim nothing according to the rules of com- 
merce and the principles of justice, be passes out of that de- 
partment, and comes within the jurisdiction of mercy. lu 
province the magistrate has nothing at all to oot bjs 
iuterferonce is a violation of the property which it is his 
office to protect "Without uU doubt, chanty to the poor is 
a direct and obligatory duty upon all Christians, next in 
order after the payment oi debts, fidl as strong, and hj 
nature made infinitely more delightful to us. Puffendorfl, 
and other casuists, do not, I thinh, denominate it quite pro- 
perly, when they call it a duty of imperfect obligation But 
the manner, mode, time, choice of objects, and proportion, are 
left to private di'icretion ; and, perhaps, for that very reason 
it is performed -with the greater satisfaction, because the 
discharge of it lias more tho anpearonce of freedom 5 recom- 
mending us besides veiy spccmilv to the Dirino faiour, as 
the exercise of a v irtue most suitable to a being Ecnsibio of 
its own infirmity. 
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The cry of the people in cities and towns, though unfor- 
tunately (from a fear of their multitude and combination) 
the most regarded, ought, in fact, to he the least attended to 
upon this subject ; for citizens are in a state of utter ignor- 
ance of the means by which they are to be fed, and they con- 
tribnte little or nothiug, except in an infinitely circuitous 
manner, to their own maintenance. They are truly, “ Fruges 
eonsumere natiP They are to be heard with great respect 
and attention upon matters within their province, that is, on 
trades and manufactures; but on anything that relates to 
agriculture, they are to be listened to with the same rever- 
ence which w'e pa}’' to the dogmas of other ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous men. 

If any one were to teU them, that they were to give in an 
account of all the stock in their shops ; that attempts would 
be made to limit their profits, or raise the price of the labour- 
ing manufacturers upon them, or recommend to government, 
out of a capital from the public revenues, to set up a shop of 
the same commodities, in order to rival them, and keep them 
to reasonable dealing, they would very soon see the im- 
pudence, injustice, and oppression of such a course. They 
would not be mistaken ; but they are of opinion, that agricul- 
ture is to be subject to other laws, and to be governed by 
other principles. 

A greater and more ruinous mistake cannot be fallen into, 
than that the trades of agriculture and grazing can he con- 
ducted upon any other than the common principles of com- 
merce ; namely, that the producer should be permitted, and 
even expected, to look to all possible profit, which, -without 
fraud or -violence, he can make ; to turn plenty or scarcity to 
the best advantage he can ; to keep back or to bring forward 
his commodities at his pleasure ; to account to no one for his 
stock or for his gain. On any other terms he is the slave of 
the consumer ; and that he should be so is of no benefit to 
the consumer. JS’o slave was ever so beneficial to the master, 
as a freeman that, deals with him on an equal footing by con- 
vention, formed on the rules and principles , of contending 
interests and compromised advantages. The consumer, if he 
were suffered, -would in the end always be the dupe of his 
own tyranny and injustice. The landed gentleman is never 
to forget, that the farmer is his representative. 
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It is a perilous thing to try esperimenU on the farmer. 
The farmer’s capital (except in a few persons, and in a ^enr 
few places) is far more feeble than commonly is imagined. 
The trade is a very poor trade ; it is subject to great risks 
and losses The capital, such as it is, is turned but once in 
the year ; in some branches it requires three years before the 
money is paid. I beliei e never less than three in the turnip 
and grass land course, uhich js the prevalent course on the 
more or less fertile, sandy and gravelly loams, and these com* 
pose the soil in the south and soutn-east of England, the 
best adapted, and perhaps the only ones that arc adapted, to 
-the turnip husbandry. 

It is verj* rare that the moat prosperous farmer, counting 
the value of his quick and dead stock, the interest of the 
money he turns, together with his own wages as a bailiff or 
overseer, ever does make 12 or 15 per centum by the year on 
his capital. I speak of the prosperous. In most of the 
parts of England which have fallen within my ohservation, I 
have rarely knoivn a farmer who to his own trade Jias not 
added some other employment or traffic, that, after a course 
of the most unremitting parsimony and labour, (such for the 
greater part is theirs,) and persevering in his business for a 
long course of years, died worth more than paid his debts 
leaving his posterity to continue in nearly the same equal 
conflict between industry and want, in which the last pre- 
decessor, and a long line of predecessors before him, lived 
and died. 

Observe that I speak of the generality of farmers, who 
have not more than from one hundred and fifty to three or four 
hundred acres. There are few in this part of the country 
within the former, or much beyond the latter extent, 
questionably in other places there are much larger. But, I 
am convinced, whatever part of England be the theatre of 
his operations, a farmer, who cultivates twelve hundred acres 
which I consider as a large farm, though I know there arc 
larger, cannot proceed, with nny degree of safety and efTect, 
with a smaller capital than ten thousand pounds; and that 
he cannot, in the ordinary course of culture, make more upon 
that great capital of ten thousand pounds, tlian twelve hun- 
dred a year. 

As to the weaker capitals, an easy judgment may be formed 
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dinary tillage Now, eTeiy man must te sensible how bltle 
becoming the gravity of legislature it is to encourage a board, 
which recommends tons and upon very weighty reasons un 
questionably, an enlargement ot the capital we employ m the 
operations of the hand and then to pass an act which tases 
that manual labour already at a very high rate, thus com 
pelhng us to diminish the quantity of labour which la the 
vulgar course we actually employ 

"What 18 true of the tanner is equally true of the middle 
man, whether the middle man nets as factor, jobber sales 
man, or speculator, in the marhets of gram lhe‘=e traders 
are to be left to their free course and the more thej male 
and the ncher they are, and the more largely they ded the 
better both for the farmer and consumer, between whom 
they form a natural and most useful hnl of connexion, 
though by the machinations of the old evil counsellor, Envy 
th^ are hated and mahgned by both parties 

I hear that middle men are accused of monopoly "NV itb 
out question the monopolj of authority is in eve^ mslance 
and m every deCTee on evil but the monopoly of capital w 
the contrary It is a great benefit and a benefit particu 
larly to the poor A trad<«'man who has but an hundred 
pounds capital which (say) he can turn but once a yesr 
cannot bve upon a profit of 10 per cent because he cannot 
live upon ten pounds a year, but a man of ten thousand 
pounds coital can live and thnvo upon 5 per cent profit m 
the year, beeau^e he has five hundred pounds a year The 
proportion holds in turning it tvv ice or thnee Thee 
^ ’iciples are plain and simple , and it is not our ignorance, 
BO mucli as the levatj the envy, and the malignity of our 
nature that hinders us from perceiving and yielding to 
them but we are not to suffer our vaces to usurp the place 
of our judgment 

Tlie balance between consumption and production males 
price Tlie marlcet settle** and alohe can settle that pnee 
Market is the meeting and conference of the consumer ana 
producer, when they mutually di'^covcr each others want* 
ivobody, I bebeatj has observed 'with any reflccUou v.tuit 
market is, mthout beiug astonished at the truth the cor- 
rectness, the cclenty, tho general cquitv, with which tit 
balance of wants is settled. Xh(^ , who w ish the destruction 
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of tliat balance, and would fain by arbitrary regidation de- 
cree, that defective production should not be compensated 
by increased price, toectly lay their axe to the root of pro- 
duction itself. 

They may, even in one year of such false policy, do mis- 
chiefs incalculable ; because the trade of a farmer is, as I 
have before explained, one of the most precarious in its ad- 
vantages, the most liable to losses, and the least profitable of 
any that is carried on. It requires ten times more labour, 
of vigilance, of attention, of skiU, and, let me add, of good 
fortune also, to carry on the business of a farmer with suc- 
cess, than what belongs to any other trade. Seeing things 
in this light, I am far from presuming to censure the late 
circular instruction of council to lord-heutenants — but I 
confess I do not clearly discern its object. I am greatly 
afraid that the inquiry Avill raise some alarm as a measure, 
leading to the Trench system of putting corn into requisi- 
tion. Tor that was preceded by an inquisition somewhat 
similar in its principle, though, according to their mode, 
their principles are full of that "vdolence, which here is not 
much to be feared. It goes on a principle directly opposite 
to mine : it presumes, that the market is no fair test of 
plenty or scarcity. It raises a suspicion, which may affect 
the tranquillity of the public mind, “ that the farmer keeps 
back, and takes unfair advantages by delay on the part of 
the dealer,' it gives rise obviously to a thousand nefarious 
speculations. 

In case the retmm should on the whole prove favourable, 
is it meant to ground a measure for encouraging exportation 
and checking the import of corn ? If it is not, what end 
can it answer ? And, I believe, it is not. 

This opinion may be fortified by a report gone abroad, 
tliat intentions are entertained of erecting public granaries, 
and that this inquiry is to give government an advantage in 
its purchases. 

I hear that such a measure has been proposed, and is 
under deliberation; that is, for government to set up a 
granary in every market town, at the expense of the state, in 
order to extinguish the dealer, and to subject the farmer to 
the consumer, by securing com to the latter at a certain and 
steady price. ■ 

vox,. V. 


H 
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If Bucli a sclieme is adopted, I sliould not like to ans\rer 
for the safety of the granary, of the agents, or of the town 
itself in which the grinaiy was erected — the first storm of 
popular phrensy would fall upon that granary 

So far in a political light 

In an economical light, I must observe, that the construe 
tion of such granaries throughout the kingdom would he at 
an expense beyond all calculation The keeping them up 
would oe at a great charge The management and attendance 
would require an army of agent% store keepers, clerks and 
servants The capital to be employed m the purchase of 
gram would he enormous The waste, decay, and corruption, 
would he a dreadful drawback on the whole dealing , and the 
dissatisfaction of the people, at liavin" decayed tamted or 
corrupted com sold to them, as must be the case, would be 
serious 

This chmate (whatever others may be) is not fai Durable to 
granaries here wheat is to be kept for any time Thebe't, 
and indeed the only good granary, is the nek yard of tho 
farmer, where the com is proseircd m its oirn straiv, 
clean, wholesome, freo from vennm and from mseets and 
comparatively At a trifle of expense This, and the haw 
enjoying many of the same adiantages, havo been the solo 
granaries of hngland from the foundation of its agncultwo 
to this day All this la done at the expense of the under 
taker, and at his sole nsk He contributes to government 
he receives nothing from it but protection, and to thw he mo 
a claim , 

The moment that government appears at market, all tne 
principles of market will bo subverts I don t know wbe- 
thor the farmer will suffer by it as long as there is a tolenb e 
market of competition , but I am sure that, in tho fiwt 
the trading government will speedily become a bankrup , 
and the consumer m the end will Buffer If govemm^o 
makes all its purchases at once it tviH instantly raise t 
market upon itself If it makes them by degrees it muJ 
follow the course of tho market If it follou s the course 
tho market, it will produce no effect and the consumer m 
as well buy os he want3~thercfore all the expense is meunt 
gratis 

But if the object of this scheme should be, what 1 * 
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it is, to destroy the dealer, commonly called tlie middle man, 
and l)y incurring a voluutaiy loss to carry tliC baker to deal 
Avitb government, I am to tell llicm tliat they must set up 
another trade, that of a miller or a mealman, attended wth a 
new train of expenses and risks. If in both these trades 
they should succeed, so as to exclude those who trade on 
natimal and private capitals, then they ahU have a monopoly 
in their hands, which, imdcr the appearance of a monopoly of 
capital, will, in reality, bo a monopoly of authority, and wll 
ruin whatever it touches. The agriculture of the kingdom 
cannot stand before it. 

A little place like Grcneva, of not more than from twenty- 
five to thirt}’- thousand inhabitants, which has no territory, 
or next to none; whieh depends for its existence on the 
good-Avill of three ncighboui'ing powers, and is of course 
continually in a state of something like a siege, or in the 
speculation of it, might find some resource in state granaries, 
and some revenue from the monopoly of what was sold to 
the keepers of pubbe-houses. This is a policy for a state too 
small for agiaculture. It is not (for instance) fit for so gi’cat 
a country as the Pope possesses, where, however, it is adopted 
and pursued in a greater extent, and with more strictness. 
Certain of the Pope’s tendtorics, from whence the city of 
Home is supplied, being obliged to furnish Pome and the 
granaries of his Holiness with corn at a certain price, that 
part of the papal territories is utterly ruined. That ruin 
may be traced with certainty to this sole cause, and it appears 
indubitably by a compaidson of their state and condition with 
that of the other part of the ecclesiastical dominions not 
subjected to the same regulations, which are in circumstances 
highly flourishing. . 

The reformation of this evil system is in a manner im- 
practicable ; for, first, it does Iceep bread and all other pro- 
visions equally subject to the chamber of supply, at a pretty 
reasonable and regular price, in the city of Pome. This 
preserves quiet among the numerous poor, idle, and naturally 
mutinous people of a very great capital. But the quiet of 
the town is purchased by the ruin of the country, and the 
idtimate -wretchedness of both. The next cause which ren- 
ders this evil incurable, is, the jobs which have grown out of 
it, and which, in spite of all precautions, would grow out of 
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sucH tlimgs, even under govermnents for more potent tban 
the feeble authority of the P<^ 

This example of Kome ■which has been derived from the 
most ancient 'times and the most flounshing period of the 
Eomau empire, (but not of the Eoman agriculture) may 
serve as a great caution to all governments, not to attempt 
to feed the people out of the hands of the magistrates If 
once they are habituated to it, though hut for one half year, 
they utU never be satisfied to have it otherwise And hav 
ing looked to government for bread on the very first scarcity 
they mU turn and hite the hand that fed them To avoid 
that evil government will redouble the causes of it and 
then it 'unll become inveterate and incurable 
I beseech tho government (which I take in the largest 
sense of the word comprehenmng the tw^o Houses of pwlia 
went) seriously to consider that years of scarcity or plenty 
do not come alternately or at short intervals, but m pretty 
long cycles and irregularly and consequently that we cannot 
assure ourselves if we take a ■wrong measure, from tie tern 
porarv necessities of one season , but that tho next, and pro 
bably more, will drive us to tho continuance of it , so that 
in my opinion there is no way of preventing this wli'ch 
goes to tho destruction of all our agnculture and of that 
part of our internal commerce which touches ouragriciutnro 
the most nearly, as well as the safety and very being oI 

government hut manfully to resist the very first idea specu 

lative or practical that it is within the competence of 
ment taken as goicmment, or even of tho neb nsncli t 
supply to the poor those ncces'^aries which it has plcasci 
the Divine Providence for a wbilo to withhold from tucni 
AVe tho people ought to be made sensible, that it is not m 
breaking the laws of commerce, which aro the laws 
ture and consequently the laws of God, that wc aro to pia 
our hope of softening tho Divine disnleasiiro to remove any 
calamity under whicli we suffer or which hangs over us 
So far as to the principles of general policy . 

As to tho state of things which is urged 

deviate from tlicm these arc tho circumstances of tho hav' 

of 1791 and 1703 With regard to tho harvest of X» J” 
relation to the noblest gram— wheat, it is allowed to jv 
been somewhat short but not excessiiely , and w qua i jt 
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for tlie seven-and-twenty years, during ivhich I have been a 
farmer, I never remember wheat to have been so good. The 
world were, however, deceived in them speculations upon it 
— the farmer as ivell as the dealer. Accordingly the price 
fluctuated he 3 ’'ond anything I can remember; for, at one 
time of the j’^ear, I sold my wheat at £14 a load, (I sold off 
aU. I had, as I thought this was a reasonable price,) when at 
the end of the season, if I liad then had anj*- to sell, I might 
have got thirty guineas for the same sort of grain. I sold all 
thatJiJaad,_asJ saidj.at, a. comparatively low-price, because I 
^h^^htJt.a.go.oJ.in’ice, compared with what I thought,the 
general produce.of -the harvest ; but AvheiLj.came to consider 
vdiat my^own total \vj\s, 1 found tliat the quantity .had-uot.au- 
swer edT m^^ expectation. , It must be remembered, that this 
year''6f ’"pro'duce, (the year 1794,) short, but excellent, fol- 
lowed a year which was not extraordinary in production, nor 
of a superior quality, and left but little in store. At first 
this was not felt, because the harvest came in uuusuall}’' early 
— earlier than common, bj'' a full month. 

The uinter, at the end of 1794, and beginning of 1795, 
was more than usually unfavourable both to corn and grass, 
owing to the sudden relaxation of very rigorous frosts, fol- 
lowed by rains, which were again rapidly succeeded bj’" frosts 
of still greater rigour than the first. 

Much wheat was utterly destroj’’ed. The clover grass 
sufiered in many places. What I never observed before, the 
rye-gi’ass, or coarse bent, suffered more than the clover. 
Even the meadow-grass in some places was killed to the very 
roots. In the spring, appearances were better than we ex- 
pected. All .the early sown grain recovered itself, and came 
up -with great vigour ; but that which was late sown, was 
feeble, and did- not promise to resist any blights in the 
spring, which, however,' with aU its unpleasant vicissitudes, 
passed off very well ; and nothing looked better than the 
Avheat at the time of blooming: — but at the most critical 
time of all, a cold, dry east AAdnd, attended Avith very sharp 
frosts, longer and stronger than I recollect at that time of 
year, destrojmd the flowers, and withered up, in an astonish- 
ing manner, the Avhole side of the ear next to the wind. At 
that time I brought to toAvn some of the ears, for the pur- 
pose of showing to my friends the operation of those un- 
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nitural frost'i, and according to their extent I predicted a 
great scarcity But such is the pleasure of agreeable pros 
pects, that my opinion was little regarded 

On threshing I found things as I expected— the ears not 
filled, some of the capsules quite empty, and sereral others 
eontaming only withered, hungry grain, infenor to the ap 
pearance of rye hly best ears and grains were not fine , 
neier had I gram of so low a quality — ^yet I sold one load 
for £21 At the same time I bought mj seed wheat (itwas 
excellent) at £23 Since then the price has risen, and I 
have sold about two loads of the same sort at £23 Such 
was the state of the marliet when I left home last jronday 
Little remains in my bam I hope some m the rick maj 
be better , since it was earlier sown, as well as I can rccol 
lect Some- of ray neighbours have better, some quite as 
bad, or even worse I 8u<ipect it will be found, that, wher 
over the blighting wind and those frosts at blooming time 
have prevailed, the produce of the wheat crop wull turn out 
very indifferent Those parts winch have escaped I 
can hardly doubt, ha\ e a reasonable produce 
As to the other grams it is to be observed, as the wheat 
ripened very late, (on account, I conceive, of the blight’) 
the barley got the start of it and was npo first The cron 
was ivith me, and whercier my inquiry could reach, excel 
lent , in some places far superior to mine , 

The clover, which came up with the barley, was the finest 
I remember to have seen 

The turnips of this year ate generally good , 

The cloicr sown last year, where not totally destroyer 
gave two good crops or one cron and a plentiful 
bating the loss of the rye grass, 1 do not remember a better 
produce 

Tlio meadow grass yielded but a middling crop and neither 
of the Sow a or natural gross was there in any f irmcr s P^ 
session any remainder from the year worth taking ml® 
count In most places, there was nono at all . , 

Oats with mo were not m a quantity more con«id‘-™l’ 
than in commonly good seasons, but 1 liaio never 
them heaiier than they were m other places Tlit oat w 
not only a heavy but an uncommonly abundant crop 7 
ground under pcaso did not exceed an acre, or tlicreabuu 
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but tbe crop was great indeed. I believe it is throughout 
the country exuberant. 

It is however to he remarked, as generally of all the grains, 
so pai'ticularly of the pease, that there Avas not the smallest 
quantity in reserve. 

The demand of the year must depend solely on its own 
produce ; and the price of the spring-com is not to he ex- 
•pected to fall very soon, or at any time very low. 

Uxbridge is a great corn market. As I came through that 
town, I found that, at the last market-da}’-, barley was at 
forty shillings a quarter ; oats there were literally none ; and 
the innkeeper was obliged to send for them to London. I 
forgot to ask about pease. Potatoes were 5^. the bushel. 

In the debate on this subject in the House, I am. told that 
a leading member of great abilitj’-, little conversant in these 
matters, observed, that the general uniform dearness of 
butcher’s meat, butter, and cheese, could not be owing to a 
defective produce of wheat ; and on this ground insinuated a 
suspicion of some unfair practice on the subject, that called 
for inquiry. 

Unquestionably the mere deficiency of wheat could not 
cause the dearness of the other articles, which extends not 
only to the provisions he mentioned, but to every other mth- 
out exception. 

The cause is indeed so very plain and obvious, that the 
wonder is the other way. "When a properly directed inquiry 
is made, the gentlemen who are amazed at the price of these 
commodities wiU find, that when hay is at six pounds a load, 
as they must know it is,' herbage, and for more than one year, 
must be scanty, and they will conclude, that if grass be 
scarce, beef, veal, mutton, butter, mfik, and cheese, must be 
dear. 

..But to take up the matter somewhat more in detail — if 
the Avheat harvest in 1794;, excellent in quality, was defective 
in quantity, the barley harvest was in quality ordinary 
enough, and in quantity deficient. This was soon felt in the 
price of malt. 

Another article of produce (beans) was not at all plentiful. 
The crop of .pease was wholly destroyed, so that several 
farmers pretty early gave up all hopes on that head, and cut 
the green haulm as fodder for the cattle, then perishing for 
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Aiiolhcr cause, and that not of inconsiderable operation, 
tended to ])roducc u scarcity in tlesh provision. It is one 
tdiat on many accounts cannot be too much regretted, and 
the rather, ns it ■was the sole cause of n scarcity in that 
article, which arose from the proceedings of men themselves. 
I mean the stop put to the distillery. 

Tlie hogs (and tliat wo\ild be suflicient) which were fed 
with the waste wash of that produce, did not demand the 
' fourth pju’t of the com used by farmers iu fattening them. 
The spirit was nearly so much clear gain to the nation. It 
is an odd Avay of making tlesh cheap, to stop or check the 
distillciy. ' 

The distillery in itself produces an immense article of 
trade almost all over the world, to Africa, to North America, 
and to various jmrts of Europe. It is of great use, next to 
food itself, to our lisheries and* to our whole navigation. A 
gre.at part of the distillery was c.'irricd on by damaged corn, 
unfit for bread, and by barley and malt of the lowest quality. 
These things could not be more unexccptionably employed. 
The domestic consumption of spirits produced, without com- 
plaints, a Tory groat i-cvcnue, applic.able, if we pleased, in 
bounties to the bringing corn from other places, far beyond 
the value of that consumed in making it, or to the encourage- 
ment of its increased production at home. 

As to what is said, iu a physical and moral view, against 
the home consumption of spirits, experience has long since 
taught me very little to respect the declamations on that 
subject — Whether the thunder of the laws, or the thunder of 
eloquence, “ is hiu’led on always I am thunder proof. 
The alembic, iu my mind, has furnished to the world a far 
greater benefit and blessing, than if the opus maximum had 
been really found b}”" chemistry, and, like Midas, we could 
turn everything into gold. 

Undoubtedly there may be a dangerous abuse in the ex-' 
cess of spirits ; and at one time I am ready to believe the 
abuse was great. When spirits are cheap, the business of 
drunkenness is achieved with little time or labour ; but that 
evil I consider to be Avholly done away. Gbserv.ation for the 
last forty years, and very particularly for the last thirty, has 
furnished me with ten instances of drunkenness from other 
causes, for one from this. Ardent spirit is a gre.at medicine. 
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often to remove distempers — ^much more frequently to pre- 
vent them, or to chase them away in their beginnings It is 
not nutritive m any great degree But, if not food, it greatly 
alleviates the want of it It inngorates the stomach for the 
digestion of poor meagre diet, not easily alliable to the 
human constitution IVine the poor cannot touch Beer, 
as applied to many occasions, (as among seamen and fislier- 
men for instance,) wiU by no means do the business let 
me add, what wits inspired with champaign and claret will 
turn into ndicule — it is a medicine for the imnd Under 
the pressure of the cares and sorrous of our mortal condition, 
men hai e at all times, and m all countries, called in some 
physical aid to their moral consolations, — ^ivine, beer, opium, 
brandy, or tobacco 

I consider therefore the stopping of the distillery, econo- 
mically, financially, commercimly, medicinally, and, in some 
degree, morally too, as a measure rather well meant than well 
considered It is too precious a sacrifice to prejudice 
Gentlemen well know whether there he a scarcity of par- 
tridges, and whether that be an effect of hoarding and com- 
bination All the tame race of birds bvo and dto as the 
wild do 

As to the lesser articles, they are like tho greater They 
^have followed the fortune of the season "Why are fowls 
-nas not this the farmer’s or jobber’s fault ? Isold 
my yard to a jobber, sn young and lean fowls, for four 
^ twenty shillings, fowls, for which, two years ago, tho 
man would not ha%c given a shilhng apiece —He sold 
them aftenvards at Uihndge, and they were taken to Lon- 
don to receii e the last hand 

As to the operation of the war in causing tho scarcity of 
provisions, I understand that 5Ir Pitt has gn en a particular 
answer to it— hut I do not think it worth powder and shot 
I do not wonder the papers are so full oi this sort of mat- 
ter, hut I am a httk surpnsed it should bo mentioned m 
parliament Like all great state questions, peace and war 
may be discussed and different opinions fairly formed, on 
political grounds, hut on a question of the present prtec of 
provisions, when peace with the regicides is always upper- 
most, I can only sa^ that great is tho lo\e of it » 

After all, haio wc not reason to he thankful to the Giver 
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of all good ? In our liistoiy, and -wlien the “ labourer of 
England is said to have been once happy,” we find con- 
stantly, after certain intervals, a period of real famine ; by 
wbicb a inclancbol)^ havoc was made among the human race. 
The price of pro^^sions fluctuated dreadfully, demonstrating 
a deficiency very different from the worst failures of the 
present moment. iN’ever, since I liave Icnown England, have 
I kno\vn more than a comp.arative scarcity. The price of 
wheat, talcing a number of years together, has had no very 
considerable flcictuation, nor has it risen exceedingly until 
within this twelvemonth. Even now, I do not know of one 
man, woman, or child, that has perished from famine ; fewer, 
if any, I believe, than in years of plenty, when such a thing 
may happen by accident. This is o\ring to a care and super- 
intendence of the poor, far greater than any I remember. 

The consideration of this ought to hind us all, rich and 
poor together, against those ^Yicked writers > of the news- 
papers, who would inflame the poor against their friends, 
guardians, patrons, and protectors. Not only very few (I 
have observed that I know of none, though I live in a place 
as poor as most) have actually died of want, hut we have 
seen no traces of those dreadful exterminating epidemics, 
which, in consequence of scanty and unwholesome food, in 
former times, not unfrequently wasted whole nations. Let 
us he saved from too much Avisdora of our OAvn, and Ave shall 
do tolerably Avell. 

It is one of the finest problems in legislation, and what 
has often engaged my thoughts whilst I foUoAved that pro- 
fession, “ "Wliat the state ought to take upon itseK to direct 
by the public wisdom, and what it ought to leave, with as 
little interference as possible, to individual discretion.” 
Nothing, certainly, can he laid down on the subject that aauU 
not admit of exceptions, many permanent, some occasional. 
But the clearest line of distinction, which I could draAV, 
whilst I had my chalk to draw any line, was this ; that the 
state ought to confine itself to what regards the state, or the 
creatures of the state, namely, the exterior establishment of 
its religion ; its magistracy ; its rcA’-enue ; its military force 
by sea and land ; the corporations that owe their existence to 
. its fiat ; in a word, to everything that is frufy and properly 
public, to the public peace, to the public safety, to the nub- 
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lie order, to the public progicniy In its preTentn e police 
it ought to he spanng of its efforts, and to employ menn^ 
rather feiv, uufrequent, and strong, than in'inj , and frequent 
and, of course, as thej multipljr their punj politic race, and 
dwindle, small and feeble statesmen who Imow theraseli es 
will with the dignity which belong to wisdom, proceed only 
in this the superior orb and first mover of their duty steadily, 
vigilantly, severely, courageously whatever remains will in 
a manner, provide for itself But as they descend from tlio 
state to a province, from a province to a parish and from a 
p^ansh to a private house, they go on accelerated in their fill 
They canno^ do the loner dut^, and in proportion as thty 
try it, they will certainly fail in the higher They ought to 
Imow the different departments of things , what belongs to 
laws and what manners alone can regulate To these great 
politicians may gne a leaning, but they cannot give a law 
Our legislature has fallen into tins fault as well as other 
go\ ernmenta , all have fallen into it more or less The oucc 
mighty state, which was nearest to us locally, nearest to us 
in every way, and whose rums threaten to fall upon our 
heads, is a strong instance of this error I can never quote 
France without a foreboding Sigh — ESETAI IlMAP! bcipio 
said it to his recording Greek fnend amidst the flames of tho 
great rival of bis country That stito has fallen b} tho 
• ’ of tho parricides of their country, called the reiolu 

onists and constitutionalists, of France, a species of traitor^ 
of w hose fury and atrocious wicl edness nothing in tho annals 
of the phrensy and deprviation of mankind bad before 
ished an example, and of avhom I can never think or speak 
without a mixed sensation of disgust of horror, and of detest- 
ation, not easy to be evpre‘'8ed These nefarious mon^tcre 
destroyed their country for what was good in it for niiuli 
good there was in the constitution of that noble monarenv, 
which, m all kinds, formed and nourished great men, and 
great patterns of nrtue to the ■world But though its ene- 
mies were not enemies to its faults its faults furnished them 
with means for its destruction 31) dear departed friend 
whoso lo‘*s IS even greater to tho public than to me, had 
often remarked that the leading aico of the 1 rcnch mon 
archj , (which ho had well studied ) ivas in good intention lU 
directed, and a restless dcsiro of goieming too much inc 
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liand of avitliority ivas seen in evcrytliing, and in every place. 
All, tlierefove, that happened amiss in the course even of 
domestic aflairs, ivas attributed to tlie government ; and as 
it always happens in this kind of officious universal interfer- 
ence, what began in odious poiver, ended always, I may say 
ivithout an exception, in contemptible imbecility. For this 
reason, as far as I can approve of an}’- novelt}’-, I thought 
■well of the provincial administi'ations. Those, if the superior 
power had been severe, and idgilant, and vigorous, might 
have been of mucli use politically in removing go^’ernmeut 
from many invidious details. But as everything is good or 
bad, as it is related or combined, government being relaxed 
above as it was relaxed below, and the brains of the people 
growing more and more addle with every sort of visionary 
speculation, the shiftings of the scene in the , provincial 
theatres became only preparatives to a revolution in the 
kingdom, and the popular actings there only the rehearsals 
of the terrible drama of the republic. 

Tyi’anny and cruelty may make men justly -u’isli the 
do-\rafal of abused powers, but I believe that no government 
ever yet perished from any other direct cause than its own 
weakness. My opinion is against an over-doing of any sort 
of administration, and more especially against this most mo- 
mentous of all meddling on the part of authority ; the med- 
dling with the subsistence of the people. 
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THE EIGHT HOH. EDMMD BUEKE, 

TO A NOBLE LORD, 

ON TltE ATTACKS ITADE UPON HIM AND HIS PENSION, IN THE 
HOUSE OP LORDS, DT THE DUKE OF BEDPOUD AND THE E.tEL OF 
LAUDERDALE, EARLY IN THE PRESENT SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

1796. 

3Ir Lord, 

I could hardly flatter mvself \nth the hope, that bo 
very early m the season I should have to aclmoT^ledge obli* 
ganons to the Duke of Bedford, and to the Earl of DaU- 
DEBDALE. These noble persons have lost no time in confer- 
pin^ upon mo that sort of honour, ■which it is alone within 
their competence, and which it is certainly most congenial to 
their nature, and to their manners, to bestoir. 

To he ill spoken of, in whatever language they speak, by 
No zealots of the new sect in philosophy and politics, of 
■which these noble persons think so charitably, and of which 
others think so justly, to me, is no matter oi* uneasiness or 
surprise. To haie incutrcd the displeasure of the Duke of 
Orleans or the Duke of Bedford, to liill under the censure of 
citizen Brissot or of his friend the Earl of Lauderdale, I 
ought to consider as proofs, not the least satisfactoiy, that I 
have produced some part of the effect I proposed by my en- 
deavours I haie laboured hard to earn, what tto noble 
lords are generous enough to pay. Personal offenco l have 
^ven them none. The part they ta ke_agaiu3t.jnp.f;< froP 
ye al to the cause I t is w p 11 T Iti sptmfectl y ivell ! I 
to HdTiomago^o their j ustice , itiaio to thank tlie JJeifforus 
andtheTlXirdcrdales IbFhavTng so faithfully and so fully »c- 
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quitted towards me wliatcvcr arrcar of debt was left undis- 
cbarged by ibo Pilestleys and the Paines, 

Some, perhaps, may think ilicm executors in their obti 
wrong : I at least have nothing to complain of. They have 
gone beyond the 'dcihauds~_of justice. They have been (a 
little perliaps" bT^ird-llicir intention) favourable to me. 
They have been the means of bringing out, by theii’ invec- 
tives, the handsome things which Lord Grenville has had 
the goodness and condescension to say in my behalf, Itelired 
as I am from the world, and from all its allairs and all its 
pleasures, I confess it docs kindle, in my nearly extinguished 
feelings, a very vivid satisfaction to be so attacked and so com- 
mended. It is soothing to my wounded mind, to be com- 
mended by an able, vigorous, and well-informed statesman, 
and at the very momeut when he stands forth with a manli- 
ness and resolution, Avorthy of himself and of his cause, for 
the preservation of the person and government of our sove- 
reign, and therein for the securitj' of the laws, the liberties, 
the morals, and the lives of his people. To.be in any fair 
•^ay- connected ..with _such_Unngs,_is _indccd. a _distinctiqn. 
Ko philosophj' can make' mo above it : i\o melancholy can 
depress me so low, as to make me AA'holly insensible to such 
,an honoiu'. 

^Wliy"^! they not let me remain iu_obscurIty~and in- 
action? Are they apprehensive, that if an atom of me 
remains", the sect has something to fear ? Must I be anni- 
hilated, lest, like old John Zisca^s, my skin might be made 
into a drum, to animate Europe to eternal battle, against a 
tyranny that threatens to overwhelm all Europe, and all the 
human race ? 

My Lord, it is a subject of aAvful meditation. Before this 
of Erance, the annals of all time have not furnished an in- 
stance of a complete revolution. That Eevolution seems to 
have extended CA^en to the constitution of the mind of man. 
It has this of wonderful in it, that it resembles Avhat Lord 
Verulam says of the operations of natm-e. It was perfect, 
not only in its elements and principles, but in all its mem- 
bers and its organs from the very beginning. , The moral 
scheme of Erance fm’nishes the only pattern ever Imovra, 
which they who admire will instantly resemble. It is indeed 
an inexhaustible repertory of one kind of examples. In my 
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wretched condition thongh hardly to be classed inth the 
living I am not safe from them They have tigers to fall 
upon animated strength They have h} enas to pre\ upon 
carcasses The national menagerie is collected by the first 
physiologists of the time and it is defective m no descnp 
tion of savage nature Tbej pursue men such as me into 
the ob^icurest retreats and ham them before their revolution 
ary tribunals bi either bcs nor age nor the sanctuary of 
the tomb is sacred to them They have so determined a 
hatred to all privileged orders that they deny even to the 
departed the <ad unmumties of the grave They are not 
u boll) without an object Th«r turpitude purvej s to tbcir 
malice and they unplumb the dead lor bullets to as'sassm 
ate the living If all revolutionists were not proof against 
all caution I should lecoramend it to their consideration 
that no persons were ever known m history, cither sacred or 
profane to ' ex the sepulchre and by their sorcenos to call 
up tho prophetic dead uitb any other event than tbo pre- 
diction of their own di-^trous fate — ‘ Leave me oh leave 
me to repose ' 

In one thmg I can excuse the Luke of Bedford for liw 
attack upon me and roy mortuary pension Ho cannot 
readily comprehend the transaction he condemns HChatJ 
h ave obtained was the fh ut jof n fl^argau i, th e p rodtictto n 
ofnojh&i^e the result of no com promise thel^ ficc^hf 
no sohcita^TT-'Trfie fir«t sugg^ion oTirheVcF'camo from 
me mediateiybr immediately to his Majesty or an} of his 
ministers It was long kiiovm that the instant my cn^gc- 
ments would permit it and before the heaviest of nil calami 
ties had for ever condemned lac to obscurity and sorrow, I 
had rcaolved on a total retreat I had executed that design 
I u as cntirel} out of the way of serving or of hurting anj 
statesman or any party, when tho ministers so gencrou«ly 
and so nobly earned into effect the spontaneous bounty of 
the crown Both descnptions have acted became them 
■When I could no longer serve them the niiiusters h'’io con 
sidcred my situation "When I could no longtr hurt them 
the revolutionists have trampled on my infirmity 
gratitude I trust is cgual to tho manner in which thehen^ 
ivas^pufcrred It came to inc indeed, at ^imo oflifc, an 1 
in a state of miacT and body, in y^cu no circurastanc^f 
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forfciine^coiild a fiord me nnj' real plca^irc. But tliis was no 
fa ult i n file fo}’nl donor, or in lifs niifnsters, who wore pleased, 
in acknowledging the merits of an invalid servant of the 
public, to assuage t hc_sorrgws_ .of a , desolate _old jnan t 

It woidd ill become me to boast of anything. It would as 
ill become me, tlms called upon, to depreciate tlie value of a 
long life, spout with unexampled toil in ilie service of in}’’ 
coimhy. Since the total body of 1113* scrnces, on account of 
the industr}’ which was shown in them, and the fairness of 
m3* intentions, have obtained the acceptance of 1113* sovereign, 
it would be absurd in me to range nysclf on the side of the 
Duke of Bedford and the corresponding society, or, as far as 
in me lies, to permit a dispute on the rate at wliich the 
authorit3’ appointed by oitr constitution to estimate such 
things has been pleased to set them. 

Loose libels ought to bo passed b3’’ in silence and con- 
tempt. By me they have been so always. I knew that as 
long as I remained in jmblic, I should live down the calumnies 
of malice, and the judgments of ignorance. IfJ[ ])a]ipcned 
to be now and then in the wrong, (as wlio.is.not.?) like all 
othe~r'~mcn " I m ust bear _tl,ic ^consequence - of ju}; fault s , and 
m5Lmiila'ii:esT Th of , the present day are just of the 

same^lulf as the libels of the past. But they dei’ivc an im- 
portance from the rank of the persons they come from, and 
the gravit3* of the place where they were uttered. In some 
way or other I ought to take some notice of them. To as- 
- sert myself thus traduced is not vanity or aiTOgancc. It is 
a demand of justice ; it is a demonsh’ation of gratitude. If 
I am unworthy, the ministers are Avorse than prodigal. On 
that h3*pothesis, I perfectly agree with the Duke of Bedford. '' 
Bor whatever I have been (I am now no more) I put my- 
self on my countr3'. I ought to be allowed a reasonable' free- 
dom, because I stand upon my deliverance ; and no culprit 
ought to plead in irons. Even in the utmost latitude of de- 
fensive libert3*, I Avish to preserve all possible decorum. 
Whatever it may be in the eyes of these noble persons 
themselves, to me their situation calls for the most pro- 
found respect. If^I should, happen to trespass a little, which 
I tru st I shall.ju^jlet -it .always„be- supposed, that ..a -con- 
fusion gff^'characters ,may produce mistakes .th at, Jn. the 
masq^rade^f the grand carnival of our age, Avhimsical ad- 
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ventures happen , odd things are said and p a^g_ojF If I 
shonldfSlji^ingie poini in the hi^li respect I”oTre"to tH^so 
ill^tnoiw^ersons I cannot bo sup^sed^tojnSrTthe Dale 
ofT^edford and the Earl of Lauderdale of the House of 
Peers but the Duke of Bedford and the Earl of Lauderdale 
of Palace Yard ’ — ^Tlie Doles and Earls of Brentford There 
they are on the pavement, there they seem to come nearer 
to my humble level , and, virtually at least, to have uaived 
their high privilege 

Slaking this protestation I refuse all revolutionary tnbu 
nals, where men have been put to death for no other reason 
than that they had obtained favours from the Crown I 
claim not the letter but the spirit of the old English law, 
that IS, to be tned by my peers I decline his Grace s juris 
dichon as a judge I challenge the Duke of Bedford as a 
juror to pass upon the value of my services "Whatever his 
natural parts may be I cannot recognise m his few and idlo 
year*, the competence to judge of niy long and laborious 
life If I can help it ho shall not be on the mque«t of my 
quantum meruit Poor nch man’ He can hardly know 
anythuag of public industry m its exertions or can estimate 
its compensations when its work is done I have no doubt of 
his Grace s readiness m all the calculations of vulgar anth 
inetic , but I shrewdly suspect, that he is little studied in 
the theory of moral proportions and has never learned the 
rule of three in the anthmetic of policy and state 

Hjs Grace thinks I have obtained too much I answer, 
that my exertions, whatever they have been were such ns 
no hopes of pecuniary reward could possibly excite, and 
no pecuniary compensation can possibly revaro them Dc 
tween money and such scmccs, if done hy abler men 
than I am, there is no common pnnciplo of companion , 
they are quantities ineommensuraDlD iloncy is made for 
tho comfort and convcntenco of nnimal life It cinno 
bo 0 reward for what mere ammnl life must indeed su« 
tarn but neier can inspire "With submission to bis 
Grace.^ I have not b-oil mnwi than sufficient As to any 
noble use, I trust I know how to employ, as well as le a 
much greater fortune than he po3<>es«es In a more coniin 
application I certainly stand in need of every kind 
and casement much more than he docs "When I say I na 
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not received more thfin I deserve, is tins the language I hold 
to Majesty ? No 1 Fai*, very far, from it! licforc that pre- 
sence, I claim no merit at all. Everything towards me is 
favour, and bounty. One style to a gracious benefactor; 
another to a proud and insulting foe. 

His Grace is pleased to aggravate my guilt, by chai’giug 
my acceptance of his Majesty’s grant as a departure from my 
ideas, and the spirit of my conduct with regard to economy. 
If it be, my ideas of economy were false and ill-founded. 
But the}’ are the Duke of Bedford’s ideas of economy I have 
contradicted, and not my own. If he means to allude to 
certain bills brought in by me on a message from the throne 
in 1782, 1 tell him that there is nothing in my conduct that 
can contradict either the letter or the spirit of those acts. 
Does he mean the pa}’-ofllcc act ? I take it for granted he 
does not. The act to which he alludes, is, I sujipose, the 
establishment act. I gi-cally doubt whether his Grace has 
ever read the one or the other. The lirst of these systems 
cost me, with every assistance which my then situation gave 
me, pains incredible. I found an opinion common through 
all the offices, and general in the public at large, that it 
would prove impossible to reform and methodize the office of 
paymaster-general. I undertook it, however; and I succeed- 
ed in my undertaking. 'MBiether the military service, or 
whether the general economy of our finances, have profited 
by that act, 1 leave to those who are acquainted with the 
army, and'Avith the treasmy, to judge. 

An opinion full as general prevailed also at the same time, 
that nothing could be done for the regulation of the civil-list 
establishment. The very attempt to introduce method into 
it, and any limitations to its sendees, was held absui'd. I had 
not seen the man, who so much as suggested one economical 
principle, or an economical expedient, upon that subject. 
Nothing but coarse amputation, or coarser taxation, were 
then tafleed of, both of them wdthout design, combination, or 
the least shadow of principle. Blind aiid headlong zeal, or 
factious fuT}'', were the whole contribution brought by the 
most noisy on that occasion, towards the satisfaction of the 
public, or the relief of the Crown. 

’ Let me tell my youthful censor, that the necessities of that 
time required something very different from what others then 
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suggested, or •what his Grace now conceives Let me inform 
him, that it -was one of the moat critical periods in our annals 
Astronomers have supposed, that if a certam comet, who«e 
path intercepted the ecliptic, bad met the e irth in some (I 
forget ivhat) sign, it would hare whirled us along mth it, la 
its eccentric course, into God knoirs irhat regions of beat 
and cold Had the portentous comet of the nghts of man, 
(which from its homd hair shakes pestilence and war,” and 
"with fear of change perplexes monarchs,”) had that comet 
crossed upon us in that internal state of England, nothing 
human could have prevented our being irresistibly hameo, 
out of the highway of heaien, into all the nces, cnmc‘«, hor- 
rors, and miseries of the French Revolution 
Happily, France was not then Jacohmised Her hostDitv 
was at a good distance We had a limb cut off, but wo pro* 
served the body We lo^t our colonies, hut we kept our 
constitution There was, indeed much intestine heat, thoro 
was a dreadful fermentation Wild and savage insurrection 
quitted tho woods, and prowled about our streets in tho name 
of reform Such was the distemper of the puhlie mind, that 
there was no madman, m his maddest ideas, and maddest 
projects, who might not count upon numbers to support his 
pnnciples and execute his designs 
Many of the changes, by a great misnomer called parha 
mentary reforms, went, not in tho intention of all tho Pit>- 
fessors and supporters of them, undouhtedly, but wcntic their 
certain, and, in my opinion, not verj remote effect, hotno to 
the utter destruction of tho constitution of this kin^om 
Had they taken place, not France, but England, would navo 
had the honour of leading up the death danco of democratic 
revolution Other projects, exactly coincident ui time with 
those struck at the >cry existence of the kingdom under any 
constitution Tliero ore who remember the blind furf 
some, and the lamentahlo belpli^sncss of others , here a tor 
piA confusion, from a pome Itar of the danger, thtia« tiu 
same inaction from a stupid in'»en<»ibiUty to it , lien, well 
MiMiors to tilt rai-^chitf, there, inditTtnnt lookers on At 
tho same tune, a sort of national comeution, dubious 'w w 
nature, and perilous in its example, no‘»cil parliament m 
very scab of its authon^, sat wuh a sort ol siipenntenutncr 
over it , and little less than dictated to it, not oulj laws, os 
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the A'cry form and essence of Icgisl.alnre itself. In Ireland 
tilings ran in a still more eccentric course. Government 
was unnerved, confounded, and in a manner suspended. Its 
equipoise was totally gone. I do not mean to speak disre- 
spectfully of Lord Kortli. lie was a man of admirable parts; 
of general knowledge ; of a versatile understanding fitted for 
every sort of business ; of infinite wit and pleasantry ; of a 
deliglitful temper; and witli a mind most perfectly disin- 
terested. But it would bo only to degrade myself by a weak 
adulation, and- not to honour the memory of a gi-cat man, to 
deny that ho wanted something of the vigilance and spirit of 
command, that the time required. Indeed, a darkness, next 
to the fog of this awful day, loured over the whole region. 
Bor a little time the helm appe.arcd abandoned — 

Ipse diem iioctemquc negai disrerncre cwlo, 

jVee 7iicmmissc via; nttdiu Paltnurtis in vtidii. 

At that time I was connected with men of high place in 
the cominunit}'. The}" loved liberty' as much as the Duke of 
Bedford can do ; and they understood it at least as well. 
Perhaps their politics, as usual, took a tincture from their 
character, and they cultivated wliat they loved. The liberty 
they pursued was a libert)' insejiarable from order, from 
virtue, from morals, and from religion; and Avas neither 
hypocritically nor fanatically folloAved. Q^hey did not wish, 
that liberty, in itself one of the first of blessings, should in 
its perversion -become the greatest curse which could fall 
upon mankind. To preserve the constitution entire, and 
practically equal to all the great ends of its formation, not 
in one single part, but in all its parts, was to them the first 
object. Popularity and power they regarded alike. These 
Avere Avith them only difierent means of obtaining that ob- , 
ject ; and had no preference over each other in their minds, 
but as one or the other might atFord a surer or a less certain 
prospect of arriAung at that end. It is some consolation to 
me in the cheerless gloom, which darkens the evening of my 
life, that Avith them I commenced my political career, and. 
never for a moment, in reality, nor in appearance, for any 
.length of time, was separated from their good A\'ishes and 
good' opinion. 

By what accident it matters not, nor upon what desert, 
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but just then, and m the midst of tbnt hunt of obloqujr, 
•which CNCr has pursued me with a full cry through life, I 
Ind obtained a very considerable degree of public confidence 
1 know well enough how eguirocal a test this kind of popular 
opinion forms of the merit that obtained it I am no stranger 
to the insecurity of its tenure I do not boast of it It is 
mentioned to show, not how highly I prize the thing, but 
my right to value the use I made of it I endeai cured to 
turn that short-lived advantage to myself into a permanent 
benefit to my country Far am I from detractmg from the 
merit of some gentlemen, out of office or in it, on that occa- 
sion No * — ^It IS not mjr way to refuse a full and heaped 
measure of justice to the aids that I receive y jave, through 
life, been uilling to give everj'thing to oth e ra , any tojc?- 
smSe ndtliu^ for mj self, but the^w ard cons cienee, t int I 
had omitted no pams to discover, to^animatc." ^di8cl^ mg| 
t o^ect^ tbe abilities of the country for-it s yrvi^^ SOo 
place item in’the best light lo improve their agivottoadorn 

It This conscience I have I have nmer suppresscj^y 

!6vin, jie^er checked him for a moment^ Us wur'C^JjLpn/ 
jealousy, or by any policy I was always ready, to tho height 
ot^ means, (and tGej wore always infinitely below my dc* 
8rres,)lo forward4hoso abilities uhicb overpowered-my-O^J® 
He IS an ill-furmsbed undertaker, who has no machinery out 
his own bands to work wath foor m m y oivn ^ fictdp cgi l 
ever thought nyself ncU,m theirs In~lhat~ pcf Tod of di fli- 
culty and danger, more cspeaaHy, I consulted 
CO operated with, men of all ji^Tea.'^ho seemed disposoo-to 
same ends,^ or to any mam part of them Jiothmg to 
preTent disorder was omitted '"when Tfappeared, nothing to 
subduo it was left uncouuselled, nor uneiecuted, as far as 1 
could prevail At tho time I speak of, and hanng a moment- 
ary lead, 30 aided and so encourigcd, and os a fecblo instru- 
ment m a mighty hand— I do not saj I saved my country , 
I am sure I did my country important Bcnicc Iherc were 
few, indeed, that did not at that time acknowledge 
that time was thirteen years ago It was hut ono voice, that 
no man in 'tVio kingdom bettor deserved an Vionwirabl® pro* 
vision should bo made for him ... 

So much for my general conduct through tho whole of trie 
portentous crisis from 1780 to 1782, aud tho geuerU acnjc 
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then entertained of that conduct by my country. But my 
character, as a reformer, in the particular instances which 
the Duke of Bedford refers to, is so connected in principle 
with my opinions on the hideous changes, which have since 
barbarized France, and, spreading thence, threaten the poli- 
tical and moral order of the whole world, that it seems to 
demand something of a more detailed discussion. 

My economical reforms were not, as his Grrace may think, 
the suppression of a paltry pension or employment, more or 
less. Econo_myJn,.my_planjjya^ as itjought to be, secondary, 
subordinate, instrumental. I ac^'d on state principles. I 
found a great distemper in the commonwealth ; and, accord- 
ing to the nature of the evil and of the object, I treated it. 
The malady was deep ; it was complicated, in the causes and 
in the symptoms. Throughout it was full of contra-indicants. 
On one hand government, daily growing more invidious from 
an apparent increase of the means of strength, was every 
day growing more contemptible by real weakness. ISTor was 
this dissolution confined to government commonly so called. 
It extended to parliament ; which was losing not a little in 
its dignity and estimation, by an opinion of its not acting 
on worthy motives. On the other hand, the desires of the 
people (partly natural and partly infused into them by art) 
appeared in so wild and inconsiderate a manner, with regard 
to the economical object, (for I set aside for a moment the 
dreadful tampering with the body of the constitution itself,) - 
that, if their petitions had literally been complied with, the 
state would have been convulsed; and a gate would have 
been opened, through which all property might be sacked 
and ravaged. Nothing could have saved the public from 
the mischiefs of the false reform but its absurdity; which 
would soon have brought itself, and with it all real reform, 
into discredit. This. would have left a rankling wound in the 
hearts of the people, who would know they had failed in the 
accomplishment of their wishes, but who, like the rest of 
mankind in all ages, would impute the blame to anything 
rather than to their own proceedings. But there were then 
persons in the world, who nourished complaint ; and would 
have been thoroughly disappointed if the people were ever 
satisfied. I was not of that humour. I wished that they 
should be satisfied. It was my aim to give to the people the 
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substance of ubat I kne\r they desired, and wbat I thought 
was right, whether they desired it or not, before it had been 
modified for them into senseless petitions. I knew that 
there is a manifest, marked distinction, which ill men with 
ill designs, or v, eak men incapable of any design, arill con* 
stantly be confounding, that is, a marked distinction between 
change and reformation. The former alters the substance of 
the objects themselves; and gets rid of all their essential 
good, as nell as of all the accidental evil, annexed to them. 
Change is novelty ; and whether it is to operate any ono of 
the effects of reformation at aU, or whether it may not con- 
tradict the very principle upon which reformation is desired, 
cannot he certainly known beforehand. Heform is, not a 
change m the substance, or in the primaiy modification, of 
the object, hut, a direct application of a remedy to the griev- 
ance complained of. So far as that is removed, all is sure. 
It stops there ? and, if it fails, the substance which under- 
went the operation, at the very worst, is but where it was.^ 
All tbiSj iii-effei^,J._thinkrbut-om-notr.Burc^XJiaTii.iaia 
e ^ew licre. It cannot at this timo bc_loo.oftcn.cepcatctti 
Imonpon lino ; precept upon precept ; until nt come L-Ul^o 
tfie currency of a proi erb^ to^innocatej^nol t o re^rm The 
iFrencIi reiblutiohists complained of eveiylHing ; they refused 
to reform anything ; and they left nothing, no, notbmg at all 
unchanged. The consequences are hefort us,— not in remote 
liistory j not in future prognostication : they nro about us ; 
they are upon us They shako tlie public security; they 
menace prnate enjoyment. They dwarf tho growth of too 
young; tliey break the quiet of the old. If ue travel, they 
stop our way. They infest us in town ; they pursue us to 
the country, dur business is interrupted; our repose n 
troubled ; our pleasures aro saddened ; our very studies are 
poisoned and penerted, and knowledge is rendered wo^o 
than ignorance, by tho enormous oi ils of tliis dreadful in- 
novation Tho revolution harpies of rrance, sprung iren 
night and bell, or from that chaotic anarchy, which geneiwtes 
cquuocally “all monstrous, all prodigious things,” 
like, adulterously lay their eggs, and brood over, and hatch 
them in the nest of ei eiy ncighteuring state. These on-ceno 
harpies, who deck tbcmselics m I know not what divine a - 
tributes, but who in reality are foul and ravenous hires o 
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idnumstration, existed aa tboj bad existed before , and in 
the mode and manner in ^hich they had always existed 
Jly measures were what I then truly stated them to the 
Hou<«e to be, in their intent, healing and mediatonal A 
complaint was made of too much mfluence m the House of 
Commons , I reduced it in both Houses , and I gave my 
reasons ar^cle by article for every reduction, and showed 
why I thought it safe for the service of the state I heaved 
the lead every inch of way I made A disposition to expense 
was complained of, to that I oppo«;ed not mere retrench 
ment, but a system of economy, which would make a random 
expense, without plan or foresight, in future not easily 
practicable I proceeded upon pnnciples of research to put 
me in. possession of my matter, on principles of method to 
regulate it , and on pnnciples m the numan mmd and in cinl 
affairs to secure and perpetuate the operation I conceived 
nothing arbitrarily , nor proposed anything to bo done by 
the will and pleasure of others, or my own , but by rci^on, 
and by reason only I have ever abhorred, since the frst 
dawn of my understanding to this its obscure twilight, nil 
the operations of opinion fancy, inclination, and will, m the 
affairs of government, u here only a sovereign reason, para 
mount to all forms of legislation and administration should 
dictate Government is made for the very purpose ef oppos 
mg that reason to will and capnee, in the reformers or mtho 
reformed, in the governors or in the governed, in kings, m 
senates, or in people 

On a careful review, therefore, and analysis, of all the 
component parts of the civil bat, and on weighing them 
against each other, in order to make, ns much as possible, all 
oi them a subject of estimate, (tho foundation and comer 
stone of all regular provident economy,) it appeared to me 
evident, that this was impracticable, whilst that part, called 
tho pension list, was totally discretionary in its atnount 
For this reason, and for this only, I proposed to reduce it 
both m its gross quantity, and m its larger indnidual pro* 

f iortious,to a certainty , lcst,if itwcre left without a 
imit, it might eat up tho civil list service , if Bufftred to bo 
granted m portions too great for tho fund, it might defeat 
Its own end , and, by unlimited dlouances to bobic, it mujit 
disable the Cron a in means of providing for others Too 
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pension list •was to be kept as a sacred fund ; but it could 
not be kept as a constant, open fund, sufficient for growing 
demands, if some demands would wholly devour it. The 
tenor of the act will show that it regarded the ci'vil list only, 
the reduction of which to some sort of estimate was my great 
object. 

ISTo other of the Crown funds did I meddle with, because 
they had not the same relations. This of the four and a 
half per cents, does his Grrace imagine had escaped me, or 
had escaped all the men of business, who acted with me in 
those regulations ? I knew that such a fund existed, and 
that pensions had been always granted on it, before his 
G-race was born. This fund was full in my eye. It was full 
in the eyes of those Avho worked with me. It was left on 
principle. On principle I did what was then done ; and on 
principle what was left undone was omitted. I did not dare 
to rob the nation of all funds to reward merit. If I pressed 
this point too close, I acted contrary to the avowed principles 
on which I went. Gentlemen are very fond of quoting me ; 
but if any one thinks it worth his while to know the rules 
that guided me in my plan of reform, he will read my printed 
speech on that subject ; at least what is contained from page 
230 to page 241 in the second volume of the collection Avhich 
a friend has given himself the trouble to make of my publica- 
tions. Be this as it may, these two bills, (though achieved 
with the greatest labour, and management of every sort, both 
■within and without the House,) were only a part, and but a 
small part, of a very large system, comprehending all the ob- 
jects I stated in opening my proposition, and, indeed, many 
more, which I just hinted at in my speech to the electors of 
Bristol, when I was put out' of that representation. All 
these, in some state or other of forwardness, I have long 
had by me. 

But do I justify his Majesty’s grace on these grounds ? I 
think them the least of my services ! The time gave them 
an occasional value. What I have done in the way of politi- 
cal, economy was far from coniined to this body of measures. 
I did not come into parliament to con my lesson. I had 
' earned my pension before I set my foot in St. Stephen’s 
chapel. I was prepared and disciplined to this political 
warfare. The first session I sat in , parliament, 1 found it 
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necessary to analyze the ■whole commercial financial con 
stitntional, and foreign intere^s of Great Britain and its 
empire A great de^ was then done , and more, far more, 
would havo been done, if more had been permitted by events 
Then, m the pgour of my manhood my constitution sunk 
under my labour Had I then died (and I seemed to myself 
very near death ) I had then earned for those who belonged 
to me, more than the Duke of Bedford s ideas of semce are 
of power to estimate But, in truth these services I am 
called to account for are not those on which I value roTself 
the most If I were to call for a reward (which I liave 
never done ) it should be for those m which for fourteen 
rears without intermission I showed the most industry and 
had the least success I mean in the affairs of India They 
arc those on which I value myself the most, most for /the 
importance most for the labour, most for the judgment 
most for constancy and perseverance m tho pursuit Others 
may value them most for the tntention In that, surely , they 
are not mistaken 

Does hi8 Grace think that they, who advised the Crown 
to make my retreat easy, considered me only as an economist ? 
That, Well understood however is a good deal If I had not 
deemed it of some value, I should, not have made political 
economy an object of my humble studies, from my very early 
youth to near tho end of iny service in parliament even be 
lore (at least to any knowledge of mine) it had employed the 
thoughts of speculative men in other parts of Furopc At 
that time it was still m its infancy in England where m the 
last centui 7 , it bad its origin Gw?flt and learned men thought 
my studies were not ■wholly thrown away , and deigned to 
communicate with mo now and then on some particulars of 
their immortal works Something of these studies may ap- 
pear incidentally in some of tho earliest things I published 
Tlio Hou«o has been witness to their cfTect, and Ins profited 
of them more or Ic^s for above eight and twenty years 

To their e«timnto I leave tho matter 1 was not hko his 
Grace of Bedford swaddled and rocked and dandled intoo 
legislator , ‘ A7/or m adeerswn la the motto for a man ifi«? 
me I po'i’essed not one of the qualities, nor cultivated oqo 
of the arts that recommend men to the fav our and protec- 
tion of the great I was not made for a inmion or n tool 
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No* surely no’ Those pensions were ^vitbin m} prmaples 
I assert it, those gentlemen, desened their pensions, their 
titles— all they had, and mote had th^y had, I should ha\e 
been but pleased the more They were men of talents , the^ 
were men of sen ice 1 put the profession of the law out of 
the question in one of them It is a service that regards it- 
self But their puhUc service, though, from their abdities 
unquestionably ot more value than mme, m its quantity and 
its duration was not to be mentioned with it But I never 
could drive a hard bargain m my life, concemmg any matter 
w hatever , and least of all do I know bow to haggle and 
huckster with merit Pension for myself I obtained none , 
nor did I solicit any Yet I was loaded with hatred for 
everything that was withheld, and with obloquy for every- 
thing that was given I was thus left to support the grants 
of a name e\ er dear to me, and ever a cnerable to the w orld, 
in favour of those, who were no fnends of mmo or of Ins, 
against the rude attacks of those avho were at that titno 
fnends to the grantees, and their own zealous partisans I 
have never heard tho Earl of Lauderdale complain of these 
pensions He finds nothing wrong till ho comes to me 
This IS impartiality, in tho true, modem, reaolutiouary 
style 

Whatever I did at that time, so far as it regarded order 
and economy, is stable and eternal , as nil principles must 
be A particular order of things may he altered , order it- 
self cannot lose its value As to other particular^, thej aro 
’ lo by tune and by circumstances I/aws of regulation 
not fundamental laws llie public ciigencies are the 
masters of all such laws They rule tho laws, and are not to 
bo ruled by them They who citrcise tho legislative power 
at the time must judge 

It may bo new to his Grace, but I beg leave to tell him, 
that mere parsimony is not economy It is separable m 
theory from it , and in fact it may, or it may not, be a 
of economy , according to circumstances Esi)cn‘'e, and great 
expense, may bo an Lssenti^ part m true economy If p'*?’ 
simony were to be consulerco ns one of tbo kinds of that 
virtue, there is howeier another and a higher economy 
Economy is a distnbutn o virtue, and consists not m saving, 
but in selection. Parsimony requires no proiidcnct, no 
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no powora of cotnbiiintion. no comparison, no judj;- 
menl. iMcrc inslinci. and that not an instinct of tho nobb'st 
bind, may produce tin's false economy in perfection. Tho 
other t'conomy has Inrper view.**. It demands a discriminat- 
ing jndirment. and a iirm, sagacion.H mind. It slmls ono 
door to iinpndont importtinity, only to open another, ajid a 
wider, to nn|'ro*-nming merit. 3f none btit meritorious 
sendet' or real talent, were to ho n'warded, this nation ha.s 
not wanted, and this nation will not natit, the means of re- 
warding all tho .‘^ervioo it o\ornill reeei\o, atid oneounming 
all tho merit it ever will produce. Ko state. .«inco the 
foundation of soeioty, he.s been impo^erished by that species 
of profusion. llad*tho oeonomy of .•^oloetion and proportion 
been at all time's observed, we should not now have had an 
overgrown Dnlco of Hedford. to oppir.ss the industry of 
Immhle men. and to limit, by the standard of his onn eon- 
ceplions. the jtistieo. the bounty, or, if ho pleases, the charity 
of the Crown. 

31 is Grju'o may think as me.anly as ho nill of my ch'sorts 
in the far greater part of my eoiulucl in life. 3t is free for 
him to do so. Tiioro n ill always bo some diU’erenco of oi)inion 
in Ibo value of political servicc.s. 3bit there is ono merit of 
mine, which ho, of all men living, ought, to he tho last to call 
in qnc.stion. 1 have supported with very great zi'.al, aTul 3. 
am told with some degree of success, those opinions, or if his 
Grace likes another cxpros.siou better, tho.so old prejudices, 
which buoy xip the jioiulerous mass of his nobility, wealth, 
and title.s. I have omitted no exertion to prevent liiin and 
them from sinking to that level, to which the meretricious 
rrencli faction, his Grace at least coquets with, omit no 
exertion to reduce both, I have done all I could to dis- 
countenance their inquiries into the fortunes of those, who 
])old large portions of wealth without any apparent merit of 
their own. I have strained every nerve to keep the 3Duke of 
IBedford in that situation, which alone makes him my superior. 
Tour Lordship has been a witness of the use ho makes of 
that pre-eminence. 

Eut be it, that this is virtue! Ee it, that there is virtue 
in this well-selected rigour ; yet all virtues are not equally 
hecofning to all men and at all times. Tliero arc crimes, 
undoubtedly there are crimes, which in all seasons of our ex- 
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istence, ought to put a generous antipathy m action , crimes 
tHTprovoke an indignant justice, and call forth a n-inn and 
ammated pursuit But all thugs that concern, irhat I may 
eaU the preventive police of morality, all things merely 
rigid harsh, and censorial, the antiquated moralists, at whose 
feet I was brought up would not have thought the'^e tho 
fittest matter to form the favourite virtues of young men of 
rank AVhat might have been nell enough, and have been 
receii ed with a veneration mixed with awe and terror, from 
an old, severe, crabbed Cato would have wanted something 
of propriety m the young Scipios the ornament of the Roman 
nobility, m the flower of their life But tho times the morale, 
tho masters, the scholars, have all undergone a thorough re« 
Tolution It IS a vile illiberal school, this new Rrcnch 
academy of the sans culottes There is nothing in it that is 
fit for a gentleman to learn 

"Whatever its > ogue may be, I still flatter mi self that tho 
parents of tho growing generation will be satisued with what 
IS to be taught to their children in Westminster, in Fton, or 
m Winchester I still indulge the hope that no ffroten 
gentleman or nobleman of our tune voU thinlc of finishing ftt 
ifr Thelvrall s lecture whatever maj have been left incom 
plete at the old universities of his country I would give to 
Lord Grenville and 5Ir Pitt for a motto, what was said of a 
Roman censor or prmtor (or what uas ho?) who, in virtue of 
a Senatus consultum, shut up certain academics, 

“ Cludere ludutn tntpudtntKejustit ’ 

Every honest father of a fumly m tho kingdom ivill rejoice 
at the breaking up for tho holidais and ivill praj that there 
maj ho a verj long a acation in oil such schools 

Iho awful state of the tune, and not mjself, ornn oan 
justification is my true object lu what I now write or in 
ashat I shall tacr avnto or saa It little signifies to t|a 
avorld what becomes of such things as me, or enn as tac 
Euke of Bedford Wliat I saj about cither of us is nothing 
more than a vcluclo, as j ou, nij Lord, aa lU easily porccivt to 
coaicr aiy acntimonts oa matten far moro wwloy of a our 
attention It is when I slick to my anparcut firs* suhji.’ct 
that 1 ought to apologize, not avhen 1 depart from it * 
therefore must bog your lK>rdship s pardon for again 
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ing it after tliis very short digression ; assuring you that I 
shall never altogether lose siglit of such matter as persons 
abler than I am may turn to some profit. 

The Duke of Bedford conceives, that he is obliged to call 
the attention of the House of Peers to his hlajesty’s grant 
to me, which he considers as excessive, and out of all bounds. 

I know not how it has happened, but it reaUy seems, that, 
whilst Ins Grrace Avas meditating his well-considered censure 
upon me, he fell into a sort of sleep. Homer nods ; and the 
Duke of Bedford may di’eam ; and as dreams (even his 
golden dreams) are apt to be ill-pieced and incongruously 
put together, his G-race preserved his idea of reproach to me, 
but took the subject-matter from the Crown grants to his 
own family. This is “the stuff^ of which his dreams are 
made.” In that way of putting things together his Grace is 
perfectly in the right. The grants to the house of Bussell 
Avere so enormous, as not only to outrage economy, but even 
to stagger credibility. The Duke of Bedford is the leviathan 
among aU the creatures of the CroAA-n. He tmmbles about 
his unwieldy bullc. ; he plays and frolics in the ocean of the 
royal bounty. Huge as he is, and Avhilst “ he hes floating 
many a rood,” he is stiU a creature. His ribs, his fins, his 
whalebone, his blubber, the very spiracles through Avhich he 
spouts a torrent of brine against his origin, and covers me 
all over with the spray, — everything of him and about him 
is from the throne. Is if for him to question the dispensa- 
tion of the royal favour ? 

I really am at a loss to draAv any sort of parallel between 
the public merits of his Grace, by Avhich he justifies the 
grants he holds, and these services of mine, on the favour- 
able construction of which I havm obtained what his Grace 
so much disapproves. In private life, I have not at all the 
honour of acquaintance with the noble Duke. But I ought 
to presume, and it costs me nothing to do so, that he abmid- 
antly deserves the esteem and love of all who live Avith him. 
But as to public service, why truly it Avould not be more ri- 
diculous for me to compare myself in rank, in fortune, in 
splendid descent, in youth, strength, or figure, with the Duke 
of Bedford, than to make a parallel between his services and 
my attempts to be useful to my country. It would not be 
gi’oss adulation, but uncivil irony, to say, th""^ 

VOL. V. K 
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men of anj^ sort, if ever tliey should attempt to proceed in 
the same courses, hut in the reverse order ; that is, by in- 
stigating a corrupted populace to rebellion, and, through that 
rebellion, introducing a tyranny yet worse than the tyranny 
which his Grace’s ancestor supported, and of whicli he pro- 
fited in the manner we behold in the despotism of Henry the 
Eighth. 

The political merit of the first pensioner of his Grace’s 
house was that of being concerned as a counsellor of state in 
advising, and in Ins person executing, the conditions of a 
dishonourable peace with Erance; the siurendering the 
fortress of Boulogne, then our out-guard on the continent. 
By that suiTender, Calais, the key of Erance, and the bridle 
in the mouth of that power, was, not many years afterwards, 
finally lost. My merit has been in resisting the power and 
pride of Erance, under any foi’m of its rule ; but in opposing 
it with the greatest zeal and earnestness, when that rule ap- 
peared in the worst form it could assume ; the worst indeed 
‘ which the prime cause and principle of all evil could possibly 
give it. It was my endeavour by every means to excite a 
spirit in the House where I had the honour of a seat, for 
carrj'ing on, with early vigour and decision, the most clearly 
just and necessary war, that this or any nation 'ever carried 
on ; in order to save ray country from the iron yoke of its 
power, and from the more dreadful contagion of its principles ; 
to preserve, while they can be preserved, pure and untamted, 
the ancient, inbred integrity, piety, good natxme, and good 
humour of the people of England, fr’om the dreadful pestil- 
ence, which, beginning in Erance, threatens to lay waste the 
whole moral, and in a great degree the whole physical, world, 
having done both in the focus of its most intense malignity. 

The labotrrs of his Grace’s founder merited the curses, not 
loud,but deep, of the Commons of England, on whom /le and 
his master had effected a comphte parliamentary reform, by 
making them, in their slavery and humiliation, the true and 
adequate representatives of a debased, degraded, and undone 
people. My merits were, in having had an active, though 
not always an ostentatious, share, in every one act, without 
exception, of undisputed constitutional utility in my time, 
and in having supported, on all occasions, the authority, the 
efficiency, and the privileges of the Commons of Great 
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defending the high and eminent, who m the bad timeg of con- 
fiscating pnnce*’, confiscating chief governors, or confiscating 
demagogues, ore the most exposed to jealousy, avance, ana 
envy 

The ment of the original grantee of his Grace’s pensions 
was in giving his hand to the work and partaking the spoil 
.with a pnnee, who plundered a part of the national church 
of hi3 time and country Mine was in defending tLe wfiofe 
of the national church of my own time and my own country, 
and the whole of the national churches of all countries, from 
the pnnciplca and the examples which lead to ecclesiastical 
piUage, thence to a contempt of all prescnptire titles, 
thence to the pillage of all property, and thence to univeraal 
desolation 

The merit of the origin of his Grace's fortune was m 
being a favourite and chief adviser to a pnnee, who left no 
liberty to tbcir natn o country endeavour was to obtam 
liberty for the municipal country m which I was born, arid 
for all descriptions and denoramations in it '\Cmo was to 
support with unrelaxing ngUanco ei cry right, every pnn 
lege, every franchise, in tins my adopted, my dearer, and 
more comprehensive country , and not only to presen i 
those rights m this chief seat of empire, but m every nation, 
in every land, in eicry climate, language, and religion, lu the 
vast domain that is still under the protection, and the larger 
that was once under the protection, of tho British Croini 

Ills founder’s merits wore, by arts in which ho scried his 
master and made his fortune, to bring poverty , wretched 
ness, and depopulation on his country Sfino were, under a 
beneiolent pnuce, m promoting tho commerce, manuficture*, 
and agriculture of his kingdom , m which his Majesty show^ 
an eminent example, who even in his amusements is a patriot, 
and m hours of leisure an improicr of his native poU 

Ills founder’s ment was tho went of a gcntlemaa 
by tho arts of a court, and tho protection of a lVol''CV, to 
the cmmcuce of a gnat and potent lord Ifis merit m that 
emmenco was, by instigating n tyrant to injustice, to provoki 
a peoplo to rebellion 3fy ment was to awaken tho •ober 
part of tho country, that they might put themsclres on 
tbtir guard against any one potent lord, or any greater iium 
hep ot iKJtnit lords, or any combuntion of grt’at leauirg 
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some of the old dcclaimers, cry out, that if the fates had 
foimd no other way in whieli they could give a’ Duke of 
Bedford and his opulence as props to a tottering world, then 
the butchery of the Duke of Bucliiugliam might be tolerated ; 
it niiglit be regarded even witli complaccncj'-, whilst in the 
heir of confiscation they saw the sympathizing comforter of 
the martens, who suffer under the cruel confiscation of this 
day ; whilst they behold with admiration his zealous protec- 
tion of the virtuous and loyal nobility of France, and his 
manly support of his brethren, the yet standing nobility and 
gentry of his native land. Then his Grrace’s merit would be 
pure, and new, and sharp, as fresh from the mint of honour. 
As he pleased he might reflect honour on his predecessors, or 
throw it forward on those who were to succeed him. He 
might be the propagator of the stock of honour, or the root 
of it, as he thought proper. 

Had it pleased God to continue to me the hopes of succes- 
sion, I should have been, according to my mediocrity, and 
the mediocrity of the age 1 live in, a sort of founder of a 
family ; I should have left a son, who, in aU the points in 
which personal merit can be viewed, in science, in erudition, 
in genius, in tas^, in honour, in generosity, in humanity, in 
every liberal sentiment,'' and every liberal accomplishment,' 
would not have shown himself inferior to tlie Duke of Bed- 
ford, or to any of those whom he traces in his line. His 
Grace very soon would have wanted all plausibility iu his 
attack upon that provision which belonged more to mine 
thiki to me. HE would soon have suppbed every deflciency, 
and symmetrized every disproportion. It would ' not have 
been for that successor to resort to any stagnant wasting re- 
servoir of merit in me, or iu any ancestry. He had in him- 
self a salient, living spring of generous and manly action. 
Every day he lived he would have re-purchased the bounty of 
the Crown, and ten times more, if ten times more he had re- 
ceived. He was made a public creature ; and had no enjoy- 
ment whatever, but in the performance -of some duty. At 
this exigent moment,' the loss of a finished man is not easily 
supplied. 

■ But a Disposer whose power Ave are little able to resist, 
and whose Avisdom' it behoves us not at all to dispute, has 
> At si non aliam ventnro fata Neroni, &c. 
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Bntam I ended my services by a recorded and full) 
reasoned assertion on their own journals of their constitu- 
tional rights, and a vindication of their constitutional con- 
duct I laboured m all thn^ to ment tbeir mu ard appro- 
bation, and (along witb the os'ustaxice of the largest the 
greatest, and best of my endeavours) I receii ed their free, 
unbiassed, pubbe and solemn thinhs 

Thus stands the account of the comparative merits of the 
Crown grants which compose the Duke of Bedford’s fortune 
as balanced against mine Iq tbe name of common sense, 
why should the Duke of Bedford think, that nono but of the 
House of Bussell arc entitled to the favour of the Grown ? 
AVby should he imagine that no kmg of England has been 
capable of judging of merit but King Ilcnrv the Eighth? 
Indeed, he will pardon me , he is a bttle mistaken , all virtue 
did not end in tho first Earl of Bedford All discernment 
did not lose its vision when his Creator closed his eyes Let 
him remit bia rigour on tbe disproportion between ment and 
reward m others, and thci will make no inquirj into the 
origin of bis fortune They mil regard with much moro 
satisfaction, as ho will contemplate with infinitely more ad 
vantage, whatever in bis pedigree has been dulcified by an 
ojpoauro to the influence of Iicaven m a long flow of genera- 
tions, from tho hard, acidulous, inetrdlic tmeture of tho 
spring It IS little to bo doubted, that several of his fore* 
fathers in that long senes ba\o degenerated into honour and 
virtue Let tho Duke of Bedford (I am sure ho will) reject 
With scorn and horror tho counsels of the lecturers tho^o 
wicked panders to aranco and ambition who would tempt 
him, m the troubles of his country, to seek another enomous 
fortune from the forfeitures of another nobilitj,nnd the 

K lunder of another church Let him (and 1 trust that jet 
0 will) employ all tho cncrg) of liis youth, and all *^’*|^*^ 
sources of his wealth, to crush rcbeluous pnncipfcs 
haio no foundation m morals, and rebellious movements timt 
Iiavo no provocation in tjrannj . - , 

Then will bo forgot tho rcuclliona, which, by a douhttul 
priority in crime, Ins ancestor bad provoked and cstiagu‘*bcil 
On such a conduct m tho noblo Duke, mmj of his countn* 
men might, and with some excu«c might, guo waj to t‘‘« 
enthusiasm of thtir gntitude, and, m tho dashing stjw ct 
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shines alike on the nseful and the Tvorthless. His grants are 
ingrafted on the public law of Europe, covered with the 
avlul hoar of innumera'ble' ages. They are guarded by the 
sacred rules of prescription, found in that full treasury of 
jurisprudence from which the jejuneness and penury of our 
mtmicipal law has, by degrees, been enriched and strength- 
ened. This prescription I had my share (a very full share) 
in bringing to its perfection.^ The Duke of Bedford will 
stand as long as prescriptive law endures : as long as the 
great stable laws of property, common to us with all civilized 
nations, are kept in their integrity, and without the small- 
est intermixture of laws, maxims, principles, or precedents 
of the grand Eevolution. They are secure against all changes 
but one. The whole revolutionary system, institutes, digest, 
code, novels, text, gloss, comment, are, not only not the 
/ same, but they are the very reverse, and the reverse funda- 
mentally, of all the laws, on which civil life has hitherto 
been upheld in all the governments of the world. The 
learned professors of the rights of man regard prescription, 
not as a title to bar all claim, set lip against all possession 
— ^but they look on prescription as itself a bar against the 
possessor and proprietor. They hold an immemorial posses- 
sion to be no more than a long-continued, and therefore an 
aggravated injustice. 

Such are their ideas ; such their religion, and such their 
law. But as to our country and our race, as long as the 
well-compacted structure of our church and state, the sanc- 
tuary, the holy of holies of that ancient law, defended by re- 
verence, defended by power, a fortress at once and a temple,^ 
shall stand inviolate on the brow of the British Sion — as 
long as the British monarchy, not more limited than fenced 
by the orders of the state, shall, like the proud Keep of 
Windsor, rising in the majesty of proportion, and girt with 
the double belt of its kindred and coeval towers, as long as 
this awful structure shall oversee and guard the subjected 
land — so long the mounds and dykes of the low, fat Bedford 
level will have nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of all 
the levellers of Erance. As long as our sovereign lord the 
king, and his faithful subjects, the Lords and Commons of 

* Sir George Savile’s Act called The Ntillum Tempits Act. 

^ Templum hi modum arcis. Tacitus, of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
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ordained it in another manner, and (whatever my querulous 
weakness ini£;ht suggest) a far better The storm has gone 
over me , and I lie bke one of those old oaks which the late 
humcane has scattered about me I am stnpped of all hit 
honours, I am tom up by the roots, and he prostrate on the 
earth ! There, and prostrate there, 1 most unfeigncdU rc- 
cogmsc the Divine justice, and m some degree submit to it 
But whilst I humble myself before Go^ I do not know that 
it is forbidden to repel tho attacks of unjust and mconsido 
ate men The patience of Job is proi erbial After some of 
the convulsive stniggles of our irritable nature, he submitted 
himself, and repented in dost and ashes But even so, I do 
not find him blamed for reprehending, and with a consider 
able degree of verbal aspenty, those ill natured neighbours of 
his, who visited hia dunghill to read moral, pohtical, and 
bconomical lectures on ins misery I am alone I hare none 
to meet my enemies in the gate Indeed, my Lord I grcatlv 
deceiro myself, if in this bard season I would give a peck of 
refuse wheat for all that is called fame and honour m tho 
world This is the appetite but of a few It is a hixurj, it 
IS a privilege, it is an indulgence for tbo«o ■who aro at tiicif 
ease But wo arc all of us made to slum disgrace, os we ore 
made to shrink from p-iin, and poverty, and disease It i* 
an instinct, and under tho direction of reason, instinct w 
always in the right I luc in an inverted order Thcyi'ho 
ought to have succeeded roe arc gone before me Tho who 
should have been to mo as posterity aro m the place of on 
ecstors I owe to the dearest rchtion (winch ever mu't 
subsist in memory) that act of pietj, which lie would hivo 
performed to me , I owo it to him to show that he was not 
descended, ns the Duke of Bedford would have it, from an 
unwortlu parent . 

The Crown has considered mo after long fcnico mo 
Croivn has paid the Duke of Bedford bj advance He has 
liad a long credit for anj senice which ho may perform here 
after Ho 13 secure and long may ho be secure, V, 
vance, whether he performs am scniccs or not But I t 
Inta take tare how he cudangera the safety of thit con'titu 
tion which secures his own utihti or his oivn losigniCcatiee , 
or how ho discourages tho*c, who take iip tven arms 
to defend an ordir of things, which, like the sun of heaven, 
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bo ilr.'uvn oui witli tlio iv.'-i of ilu* lumln’O oi' liis ovidence 
ronni. ami Inirnl to tho l»ni* of fo im in tlio comis of liod- 
ford (tiu n Kqtudity) innuo. 

Ain 1 to id:iim\ if 1 attoinpt to pny liis Gnu'oV hoslilo 
ropronolios to im> wiln a friondly .'uhnoiiition to liinis-olf? 
Can 1 in' Idnined.for pointint: out to him in what manmn' he 
is likely to lie ailecteii. if the seet of tlio eaiinihal philoso- 
phers of JVanee slionld proselytir.e any eonsidernhle part, of 
this people, and. hy their joint proselyti/.intj anus, should 
coiupier that poverinnent. to which his Gi-nce doc.s not .‘■eem 
to me to give all llu* .‘-uj>pnr! his own faaMirity dmiiands? 
Surely it is proper, that he, and tliat others like hiin. .‘should 
Icnow the true genius of this sect ; what tiieir opinions are, 
wliat they have done ; and to whom : and what (if a ]irog- 
nostio is to he formed from the disjjf'silions and aelions of 
tnen) ii h avt.'iin thee triJhJohere.'jfter. J)ooii{'}ii toknoir, 
that they have .s^Yorn assistance, the only engagement they 
ever will keep, to all in tins country, who hear a resemhlance 
to themselves, and who think as sneh, that VV/r ir/iolc (fn/i/qf 
mart consist, s in dest met ion. 'J’hey are a misallii’d and dispar- 
aged branch of tho house of iS'imrod. 'J’lu'y are tlio Duke of 
Bedford's natural hunters; and he is their natural game. 
Because he is not very profoundly renecting, lie sleeps in 
profound security : they, on the cont rary, arc always vigilant, 
active, cntcqn’ising, and, thougli far removed from any 
knowledge which makes men e.stiinable or nseful, in .all the 
instrumcut.s and rcsourcc.s of evil, their lenders are not 
meanly instructed, or iiisufficienlly furnished. In tlie I'Ycnch 
Eevolution every tiling is new ; and, from want of preparation 
lo meet so nniooked-for an evil, everything is dangerous. 
Hevcr, before this time, was a set of literary men converted 
into a gang of robbers and assassins. Never before did n den 
of bravocs and banditti assume the garb and tone of an aca- 
demy of pbilosopbers. 

Let me tell bis Grace, that an union of such characters, 
monstrous as it seems, is not made for producing despicable 
enemies. But if they are fonnid.ablc ag foes, as friends 
they are dreadful indeed. The men of property in Prance 
confiding in a force, wliich seemed to be irresistible, because 
it had never been tried, neglected to prepare for a conflict 
with their enemies at their own weapons. They were 
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this realm, — the tnple cord, irhich no man can hrcah , the so- 
lemn, sivorn constitutional franh pledge of this nation , the 
firm guarantees of each other’s being, and each other’s rights, 
the joint and several secnnties, each in its place and order, 
for every kind and every quality, of property and of dignitj , 
— as long as these endure, so long tho Dul e of Bedford is 
safe and vve are all safe together — the high from the 
blights of envy and the spoliations of rapacity , the loiv from 
the iron hand of oppression and the in‘«olcnt spurn of con 
tempt Amen f ana so be it and so it will be, 

Dutn domiu JEf ete Captloh immobile taxum 
Aecokti tmperiumqite pater Itomanus habfiil-^ 

But if the rude inroad of Gallic tumult, with its sophi**. 
tical rights of man, to falsify tho account, and its sivord as a 
make«iveight to throw into the scale, shall be introduced m 
to our (Sity by a misguided populace, set on bj proud great 
men, themselves blinded and mtoiicatcd by a frantic amli 
tion wo shall all of us perish and he overwhelmed m a com 
mon rum If a great stonn blow on our coast, it will cast 
tho whales on tho strand os well as the periwinkles lbs 
Grace will not survive the poor grantee he dcspi'ic^, no not 
for a tivelveraontli If the great look for safety in the ?er 
Tices they render to this Gallic cause, it is to bo foolish eicn 
above the weight of privilege allowed to wealth If ws 
Grace bo one of these avhom they endeavour to prose 
lytizo, ho ought to ho aware of tho character of tlie sect, 
whoso doctrines ho is invited to embrace iruh them itisur 
ivction 13 the most sacred of revolutionary duties to tho 
state Ingratitude to benefactors is the first of reiolu* 
tionary virtues Ingratitude is indeed their four canunaj 
virtues compacted and amalgamated into one , an«I ho will 
find it in everything that iina happened sineo the commenra- 
ment of tho philosophic llcvolution to this hour If i o 
pleads tho nient of having performed the duty of insiirn^ 
tion against the order he lues, (God forbid he ever fhouW ) 
tho merit of others wall be to perfonn the duty of 
tion against him If he pleads (again God forbid be sboulo 
and 1 do not suspect he will) liis ingntitiide to the Crtn^ 
for its creation of his famiU, others will plead ' 

and dutv to pay him in kind They wall laugh nuh't -I tbey 
will laugh, at his panlimcnt and his wat iln detua un 
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Ms enenues, iu a manner wliicli may appear to him ludicrous 
and impossible, I tell him nothing that has not exactly hap- 
pened, point by point, but twentj-’-four miles from our own 
shore. I assure hun that the Ei'enchified faction, more 
encouraged, than others are warned, by what has happened 
in France, look at liim and his landed possessions as an 
object at once of curiosity and rapacity. He is made for 
them in every part of their double character. As robbers, to 
them he is a noble booty ; as speculatists, he is a glorious sub- 
ject for their experimental philosophy. He aflbrds matter 
for an extensive analysis, in all the branches of their science, 
geometrical, physical, civil, and pobtical. These philosophers 
are fanatics ; independent of any interest, which if it oper- 
ated alone wmuld make them much more tractable, they are 
carried with such a headlong rage towards every desperate 
trial, that they would sacrifice the whole human race to the 
slightest of their experiments. I am better able to enter 
into the character of this description of men than the noble 
Duke can be. I have lived long and variously in the world. 
"Without any considerable pretensions to literatui’e in myself, 
I have aspired to the love of letters. I have lived for a 
great many years iu habitudes nfith those who professed 
them. I can form a tolerable estimate of what is likely to 
happen from a character, chiefly dependent for fame and for- 
tune on knowledge and talent, as well in its morbid and 
perverted state, as in that which is sound and natural. 
Haturally men so formed and finished are the first gifts of 
Providence to the world. But when they have once thrown 
ofi" the fear of God, wliich was in all ages too often the case, 
and the fear of man, which is now the case, and when in that 
state they come to understand one another, and to act in 
corps, a more dreadful calamity cannot arise^ out of hell to 
scourge mankind. Hothing can be conceived more hard than' 
the heart of a thoroughbred metaphysician. It comes nearer 
to the cold malignity of a wicked spirit than to the frailty 
and passion of a . man. It is like that of the principle of evil 
himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated 
evil. It is no easy operation to eradicate humanity from the 
human breast, what Sbakspeare calls “the compunctious 
visitings of nature” will sometimes knock at their hearts, and 
protest against their murderous speculations. But they have 
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found in such a sitintion to the Iilexicans ivere, when they 
were attached by the do«s,tho cavalry, the iron, and the gun- 

r owder, of a handful of bearded men, whom they did not 
now to exist in nature This is a companson that some, I 
think, have made , and it is just In France they had their 
enemies within their houses ^hey were even in the bosoms of 
many of them But they had not sagacity to discern their sav- 
age character They seemed tame, and even cares'>mg They 
had nothing but douce humanttc m their mouth They could 
not bear the punishment of the mildest laws on the greatest 
criminals The slightest seventy of justice made their flesh 
creep The very idea that war existed m the world disturbed 
their repose blihtary glory was no more, with them than a 
splendid infamy Hardly would they hear of self defence, 
which they reduced withm such bounds, as to leave it no de- 
fence at all All this while they meditated the confiscations 
and massacres we have seen had any one told these un 
fortunate noblemen and gentlemen, bow, and by whom the 
^aadfabne of the French uionarcbTunderwhich they flour 
ished would he subverted, they would not have pitied him as 
a visionary, hut would have turned from him as what they 
call a mautais phisant Yet we have seen what has hup* 
pened The persons who have suffered from the cannibal 
philosophy of France, are so like the Duke of Bedford, that 
nothing but his Grace’s probably not speaking quite so good 
French could enable us to find out any difference A great 
many of them had as pompous titles as he, and were of iml 
as illustrious a race some lew of them had fortunes as ample 
several of them, without meaning the least disparagement to 
the Duke of Bedford, were as wise, and as virtuous aud 
as valiant, and as well educated, and as compfete m ah tbo 
Imeaments of men of honour, as he is and to all this they 
had added the powerful out guard of a military profession, 
which, in its nature, renders men somewhat more cautious 
than those, who have nothing to attend to but the lazy eo 
joyment of undisturbed possessions But security was tbeur 
rum They are dashed to pieces in the storm, and oursho^’ 
are covered with the wredts If they had been aware thne 
such a thing might happen such a tiimg never could have 
happened - 

1 assure his Grace, that if I state to him the designs oi 
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a means of compounding with their nature Their bumamfy 
13 not dissolved They only give it a long prorogation 
Thev arc ready to declare, that they do not think two thou- 
sand years too long a period for the good that they pursue 
It 13 remarkable, that they never see any way to their pro- 
ejected good but by the road of some evil Their imagination 
IS not latigued uith the contemplation of human suffering 
through the wild waste of centuries added to centunes of 
miserv and desolation Their humanity is at their honzon 
— and, like the horizon, it always flies before them The 
geometricians, and the chemists, bnug, the one from the dry 
hones of their diagrams, and the other from the soot of their 
furnaces, dispositions that malre them worse than indifferent 
about those ieelmgs and habitudes, which are the support of 
the moral world Ambition is come upon them suddenly , 
they are intoxicated with it, and it has rendered them fear- 
less of the danger, which may from thence anse to others or 
to themsehes These philosophers consider men m their 
experiments, no more than they do mice in an air pump, or 
in a recipient of mephitic gas "Whatever his Grace may 
think of himself, they look upon him, and everything that 
belongs to him, with no more regard than they no upon the 
whiskers of that little long-tailed animal, that has been long 
the game of the grave, demure, insidious, spring nailedf 
veil et-pawed, green eyed philosophers, whether going upon 
two legs, or upon four 

Hia Grace’s landed possessions are irresistibly inviting to 
an agrarian expenment They are a downnght msult upon 
the rights of man They are more extensive than the terri- 
tory of many of the Grecian republics , and they ore without 
comparison more fertile than most of them There are now 
republics in Italy, in Germany, and in Switzerland, which do 
not possess anything like bo fair and ample a domam There 
IS scope for seven philosophers to proceed in their analyti- 
cal expenments, upon Hamngtoa’s seven different forms o 
republics, in the acres of this one duke Hitherto they have 
been wholly unproductive to speculation , fitted for nothmg 
but to fatten bullocks, and to produce gtwm for 
more to stupify the dull English understanding Ab ^ 
Sieyes has wliole nests of pigeon holes full of constitution 
ready made, ticketed, sorted, and numbered, suited to every 
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mil loll Ills Grace, or his Icarneil council, that all such pro- 
perty belongs to tlie iialmi ; and that it would bo inoi’o wise 
for him, if he wishes to live the natural term of a ciikcit, 
(that is, according to Condorcet’s calculation, six months on 
an avci'ago.) not to pass for an nsiu’per upon the national pro- 
perty. This is what the serjeants at law of the rights of man 
will say to thepunyopprew/fewof the cojnmon law of England, 
Is the genius of piiilosophy not yet known ? You may ns 
well think the garden of the Tuilleries was well protected 
with the cords of ribbon insultingly stretched by the National 
Assembly to keep the sovereign canaille from intruding on 
the retirement of the poor king of the French, as that snch 
flimsy cobwebs will stand between the savages of the llcvolu- 
tion and their Jiatural pi-cy. Deep plnlosophers arc no 
triflera ; brave s.ans-culottcs "arc no formalists. They will no 
more regard a Marejnis of Tadstock than an Abbot of Tavis- 
tock; the Lord of Woburn will not be more re.spectablc in 
their eyes than the Prior of 'Wobnrn ; they will malcc no dif- 
ference between the superior of a Covent Garden of nuns, 
and of a Covent Garden of another description. They will not 
care a rush Avhether his coat is long or short ; whether the 
colour be purple or blue and bull. They will not trouble 
their heads, uith what part of his head his hair is cut from ; 
and they •will look Avith equal respect on a tonsure and 'a 
crop. 'Their only question avUI be that of their Legendre, or 
some other of their legislath-o butchers, how he cuts up ? 
how he tallows in the c.awl, or on the kidneys ? 

Is it not a singular phenomenon, that whilst the sans-culotte. 
carcass-butchers, and the philosophers of the shambles, are 
pricking their dotted lines upon his hide, and, like the print 
of the poor ox that we see in the shop-windows at Charing 
Cross, alive as he iS, and thinking no harm in the world, 
he is divided into rumps, and sirloins, and briskets, and into 
all sorts of pieces for roasting, boiling, and stewing, that 
all the while they are measuring him, his Grace is measiu’- 
ing mei is invidiously comparing the boimty of the Crown 
■with the deserts of the defender of his order, and in the 
same moment faAvning on those who have the knife half out 
of the sheath — ^poor innocent ! 

“ Pleas’d to the last, he crops the flo-v\’’ry food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood ” 
von. V. I. 
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cratic, explosive, insurrectionan nitre Their academy del 
^mento (per antiphrasin) with Morveau and Hasaen&ata 
at its head, have computed that the brave sahs culottes 
may maie -war on all the anstocney of Europe for a 
twelve-month, out of the rubbish of the Duke of Bedford’s 
buildings * 

■While the ilorveaui and Pnestleys are proceeding vath 
these experiments upon the Duke of Bedford’s houses, the 
Sieyes, and the rest of the analytical legislators, and con- 
stitution-venders, are quite as busy in their trade of decom 
posing organization, in forming his Grace’s vassals mto 
primary assemblies, national guards, first, second, and third 
requisitioners, committees of research, conductors of the 
travelling gmllotino, judges of revolutionary tribunals, legis- 
lative hangmen, sunemsors of domiciliary visitation, exactors 
of forced loans, ana assessors of the maximum 

The dm of all this smithery may some time or other pos 
sibly "R ake this noble Duke, and yush him to an endeavour to 
sai 6 some little matter from their experimental philosophy 
If he pleads bis grants from the Crown, he is ruined at the 
outset If he pleads he has reined them irom the pillage 
of superstitious corporations, this indeed will stagger them a 
little, because they are enemies to all corporations, and to aU 
religion However, they will soon recover themselve*', and 

' There is nothuig on which the leaders of the republic one and m 
divisible, value themselves, more than on tie chemical operations by 
which through science they convert the pnde of aristocracy to an instiu 
4 ment of its own destruction — on tho operations b> which they reduce me 
' magnificent, ancient country seats of the nobility, decorated with the 
feudal titles of Duke Margnis, or Earl into magazines of what they call 
recolwtiouRT^ gunpowder TbeytcUus that hitherto things had not yet 
been properly and m & retoltaumnry manner explored ” — “The strong 
chateaus those /eudaf fortresses that were ordered to he demolished, at 
traded next the attention of your committee JVaturs there had secretl!/ 
regained her nghts and had produced saltpetre for the purpose as it 
should seem tf faeshtatmg the execution of your decree hy prepare^ Jho 
means of destruction From these nnnj wmch ehllfroren on the hbertic* 
of the republic wehaveextracledtheaieansofproducinggood, 
piles which have hitherto glutted the pride of despots, and covered tno 
plots of La \ end6e will soon funu^ wherewithal to tame the 
10 over>vhelm the disaffected ’ — TherebelUouscities also, have imorae 

a large quantity of saltpetre, Conimwie (that is the noble cty 

of Lyons reduced in many parts to a heap of rums ) and Toulon will ps/ 
a second tribute to our artillery ’ Kepe^ 1st February, 179 1 
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Ko man lives too long, wlio lives to do vntli spirit, and 
suffer vath resignation, what Providence pleases to com* 
maud, Or inflict , but indeed they are sharp incommodities 
which beset old age It was but the other mj, that, onput- 
ing in order some things which had been brought here on my 
takmg leave of London for ever, I looked over a number of 
■fine portraits, most of them of persons now dead, but whoso 
society, in my better days, made this a proud and hapw 
place Amongst these was the picture of Lord Eeppel it 
was painted by an artist worthy of the subject the eiceUeut 
fnend of that excellent man from them earliest youth, and a 
common fnend of us both^ with whom we lived for many 
years "Without a moment of coldness, of peevishness, of 
jealousy, or of jar, to the day of our final separation 

I ever looked on Lord Keppel as one of the greatest and 
best men of his age , and I loved and cultivated him ac 
cordingly He was much in my heart, and 1 beheve I was in 
his to the very last beat It was after his trial at Portsmouth 
that he gave me this picture With what zeal and annouB 
affection I attended him through that hia agonv of gloiy* 
what part my son took in the early flush and enthusiasm of 
his virtue, and the pious passion with which he attached mm 
seif to all my connexions, with what prodigality we both 
squandered ourselves m courting almost every sort of enmily 
for his sake, I believe he felt, just as I sbould have felt such 
friendship on such an occasion I partook mdeed of this 
honour, with several of the first, and best and ablest ^ 
kingdom, but I was bebmdhand "With none of them , and 1 ^ 
sure, that if to the eternal disgrace of this nation, and to the 
total annihilation of every trace of honour and virtue m i » 
things bad taken a different turn from what they did, 
shoiddhai ©attended him to thequarter deck withno less go 
will and more pride, though with far other wi,- 

partook of the general flow of national joy that attended t 
justice that was done to his virtue , 

Pardon, my Lord, tho feeble garrubty of age, which i 
to difiuae itself m. discourse of the departed great At 7 
years we live in retrospect ^one and wholly^ftdd 
the society of vigorous hie, we enjoy the best baw 
wounds, the consolation of friendship, m those omy ^ 
we have lost for ever Feeling the loss of I/ord h-cppe 
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lie should liave liad no pity. Compassion for tiie myriads of 
raeiij of wliom the world was not worthy, who by their means 
have perished in prisons, or on scallblds, or arc pining in 
beggary and exile, would leave no room in his, or in any 
well-formed mind, for any such sensation. We are not made 
at once to pity the oppressor and the oppressed. 

Looldng to his Batavian descent, how could he bear to be- 
hold his kindred, llie descendants of the brave nobility of 
Holland, whose blood, prodigally poured out, had, more than 
all the canals, meres, and inundations of their country, pro- 
tected their independence, to behold them bowed in the 
basest servitude to the basest and vilest of the human race ; 
in servitude to those who in no respect wore superior in 
dignity, or eonld aspire to a belter place than that of hang- 
men to the tyrants, to whose sceptered pride they had op- 
posed an.elevation of soul, that surmounted, and overpowered, 
the loftiness of Castile, the haughtiness of Austria, and the 
overbearing arrogance of France ? 

Could he with patience bear, that the children of that 
nobility, who would have, deluged their country and given it 
to the sea, rather than submit to Louis XIV., who was then 
in his meridian glory, when his arms were conducted by the 
Tureunes, by the Luxembourgs, by the Boufflers ; when his 
councils were directed by the Colberts, and the Louvois ; 
when, his tribunals were uUed by the Lamoignons and the 
Haguessaus — ^that these should be given up to the' cruel 
sport of the Pichegrus, tbo Jourdans, the Santerres, under 
the Eolands, the Brissots, and G-orfas, and Eohespierres, the 
Eeuhels, the Carnots, and Talliens, and Dantons, and the 
whole tribe of regicides, robbers, and revofutionary judges, 
that, from the rotten carcass of their own murdered, country, 
have poured out innumerable swarms of the lowest, and at 
once the most destructive, of the classes of animated nature, 
which, like columns of locusts, have laid waste the fairest 
part of the world ? 

Would Keppel have borne to see tbe ruin of the virtuous 
patricians, that happy union of the noble and the hm’gher, 
who, with signal prudence and inte^ty, liad long governed 
the cities of the confederate republic, the cherishing fathers 
of their country, who, denying commerce to.themselves, made 
it flourish in a manner unexampled under their protection ? 
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Gated, natural underatandmg, he felt, that no great common* 
rrealth could b/ an/ possibihi/ long subsist, -vrithout a bod/ 
of some kind or other of nobility, decorated vrith honour, 
and fortified by privilege. This nobility forms the chain 
that connects tho ages of a nation, -which otherwise (with 
J»Ir. Paine) would soon be taught that no one generation can 
hind another He felt that no political fabric could he well 
made without some such order of things as might, through a 
series of time, afford a rational hope of securing unity, co- 
herence, consistency, and stability to the state. He felt that 
nothing else can protect it a^mst the levity of courts, and 
the greater levity of the multitude. That to talk of here- 
ditary monarchy, without anything else of hereditary rever- 
ence in the commonwealth, was a low-minded absurdity, fit 
only for those detestable “fools aspiring to he knaves,” who 
began to forge in 1780 the false money of the Prench con- 
stitution — That it is one fatal objection to all netc fancied 
and nezo fabricated republics, (among a people, who, once 
possessing such an advantage, have wickem/ and insolently 
rejected it,) that tho pwurfice of an old-notility-is a. thing 
tha t canno t he made." It' may be^jmproved,.it,mayJ)Wfll; 
recte37 it may lie replenished,; mea.may.be tcken/romjtJir 
a^r^afedTo It,' but tbe thing tlself is joatter oi_^eUratt 
opmion, and therefore cannot bo matter of.mMe^ojitivgj^ 
stilulion. "^He felt that this nobility in fact does not exist 
in ivrong of other orders of the state, but by them, and 
them. , . , 

I knew the man I speak of: and, if we can divine me 
future, out of what we collect from tho past, no person Iivmg 
would look -with more scorn and horror on the impious pfw* 
neide committed on all their ancestry, and on the desperate 
attainder passed on all tbeir posterity, by tbe Orleans, ana 
the Kochefoucaults, and the Fayettes, and tbe Yiscomtes no 
HoaiUes, and the false Perigords, and the long et ceelera o 
the perfidious sans-culottes of the court, who like demonipcs, 
possessed with a spirit of falleti pride, and inverted ambitiOD, 
abdicated their dignities, disowned their families, betmyca 
the most sacred ot aP trusts, and, by breaking to ^ 
great link of society and all the cramps and holdings of 
state, brought eternal confusion and desolation on tnct 
countrv. For the fate of tbe miscreant parricides tnemsei' 
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Could Keppel have borne that a vile faction should totally 
destroy this harmonious construction, in favour of a robbing 
democracy , founded on the spurious rights of man ? 

“He Tvas no great cVerli, Wt lie was perfectly well versed 
m the interests of Europe, and he could not have heard with 
patience, that the country of Grotius, the cradle of the law 
of nations, and one of the richest repositones of all law, 
should be taught a new code by the ignorant flippancy of 
Thomas Paine, the presumptuous foppery of La Fayette, 
with Ins stolen rights of man in his hand the wild, profligate 
intrigue, and turbuleney, of Marat, and the impious sophistry 
of Coudorcet, in hia insolent addresses to the Batavian ro 
public 

Could Keppel, who idolized the house of Ifassau, who was 
himself given to England along with the blessings of tho 
British and Dutch revolutions , with revolutions of stability , 
with, Tovdlutions which consohiited and mamed the liberties 


and the interests of the two nations for ever, could he see 
the fountain of Bnti'»h liberty itself in servitude to Trance r 
Could he see with patience a Pnnee of Orange expelled as a 
sort of diminutive despot, with every kind of contumely, 
from the country, which that family of deliverers had so 
often rescued from slavery, and obliged to live in exile m 
another country, which owes its liberty to his house ^ 
Would Keppel have heard with patience that the conduct 
to he held on such occasions was to become short by the 
to the faction of the homicides, to entreat them quietly to 
retire ? or, if the fortune of war should drive them 
first wicked and unprovoked invasion, that no security shonia 
be taken, no arrangement made, no bamer formed, no auiance 
entered into for the security of that, which under a forei^ 
name is the most precious part of England ? TiVhafc woiu 
he have said if it was even proposed that the 
Netherlands (which ought to be a bamer to Holland, ao 
the tie of an alliance, to protect her against any sj^ctes o 
rule that might be erected, or even be restored in Franc ) 
should be formed into a republic under her influence, an 
dependent upon her power? , ,, j,* 

But above all, what would he have said, if he . 

made a matter of accusation against me, by bis » 

Duke of Bedford, that I was the author of the war ? Aiau 
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LETTER I 


ON THE OVERTURES OF PEACE 


Mt DtAR Sir, . 

Our hst conTemtion^tbougli not m the tone ot awe- 
lute despondency, was far from cheerful We could ^ 7 

account for some unpleasant appearances -j 

presented to us as indicating the state of the . 

Ld they were not at all what wo sho^d have f 
our old ideas even of the faults and yces of /ha 
character The disastrous events, which have Allowed one 
upon another m a long, unbroken funere^ -n-ere not 

a procession that seemed to have no end, th 
the principal causes of our dejection AVe foar nnnrc^s 
what threatened to tail within, than what menace PP ^ ^ 

U 3 from abroad To a people who have once ^oen p 
great, and great because they were proud, n c la ^ 
national spmt is the most temble of all mfricato 

I shall not live to behold the unravelling of 


I shall not live to behold the unravemng ui. j. ^ 

plot, which saddens and perplexes the awm ^ 
videnco, now acting on the moral theatre o ^ 


videnco, now acting on the moral theatre o , 

‘VV^heEibrJhQughJ_orJj3t^cti^*iJ^ , part of 
You are m Jhauniddjo-oL^ouis^Jta , 
rts"^birthe nation, with which we are carried n^,, 



ia the s/f, . o,Y , 

“■’fe oi,S,i^mo,,p^ffb ,„ 

T.^^ethe^ o? %Y‘'^ddstn 

Je Cf -S 


5«^e y^'i^ ^hich^^Ps &een , • S^ounS^^T stnl 

;,,-M ^^sted . eo,,. '^ces ^^ihnJ^ 

;-?£?‘SH?i"S*«St\‘:i^^^ 

^^aSi^^.Soiaeth^douT^dered of .1 

spectre 
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It IS often imnossible, m these political inqiunes to find 
any proportion oetAveen the apparent force of any moral 
causes we may assign and their Known operation "We are 
therefore obliged to deli\eru.pthat operatidn to mere chance, 
or, more piously, (perhaps more rationally,) to the occasional 
interposition and irresistible hand of the Great Disposer 
"We have seen states of considerable duration, which forages 
have remained nearly as they have begun, and could hardly 
be said to ebb or flow Some appear to have spent their 
vigour at their commencerocut Some have bhized out m 
their glory a little before their extinction The meridian of 
some has been the most splendid Other's, and they the 
greatest number, have fluctuated, and expenenced at difier 
ent periods of their existence a great variety of fortune At 
the very moment when some of them seemed plunged m un 
fathomable abysses of disgrace and disaster, they have sud 
denly emerged They have begun a new course and opened 
a new reckoning , and, even m the depths of their calamity, 
and on the very ruins of their country, have laid the founda 
tions of a towering and durable greatness All this has 
happened without any apparent previous change m the ge 
neral circumstances which had brought on their distress 
The death of a man at a critical juncture, bis disgust his re 
treat, his disgrace, have brought innumerable calamities on a 
whole nation A common soldier, a child, a girl at the door of 
an inn have changed the face of fortune, and almost of nature 
Such and often influenced by such causes, has commonly 
been the fate of monarchies of long duration They have 
their ebbs and their flows This has been eminently the 
fate of the monarchy of France There have been times in 
which no power has ever been brought so low Few have 
ever flounced in greater glory By turns elevated and de- 
pressed, that power had been, on the whole, rather on the 
increase , and it continued not only powerful but formidame 
to the hour of total rum of the monarchy This fall of the 
monarchy w as far from bemg preened by any extenor symp* 
toms of declme The mtenorwere not visible to every eye, 
wcA 7. <5^,ration 

of what the most clear sighted were not able to discern, nor 
the most provident to dmne A very little time before its 
dreadful catastrophe, there was a limd of extenor epkndour 
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o\ir hf n.rt i'-. it will iiml surntf', r>r sniila' tlirm. Tin' 

Isc.irl of tiu' citi.-'ni n pi'n-tusbl fprin't of tMicri’y to tlio 
itnt*'. llivnu'c till' jns!:-!* to i!it»>?iiiit, wo tmol wot 

prv.''OSni' thr.t it will i»*ilnnlly to bc.t. Tin' injWio 
!3U!>-t I'l' ri"::‘.r»!r4 iv< inrural»!i’. I r»‘!ni'!5ib\‘r in the he- 

citniiiis; of whnt im'< Intoly b.vn eolini tho vonr.^’ war. 
thnt an rloqucnt writer atn! im:i-nion*« ainvul:, tor. Ilr. Hrown, 
u5>o:5 jome n-MTie-* wliieh hnj>pi’n‘'il in the h'n;innin" of 
tliat war. jnjMi«h,e.l ast elahornt** {ihilo-ophie.-il ili'Tinir.U', to 
prove tiiat the «{• titnrubhin;’ fr.3lun‘: of the people of 
iinqlrntd ha»i been lotallv rhn!i;:< *1, nntl that a fnvoloua 
cffrsninaey w.n^ iHeuSio* tin* natiojjnl chnr.o'ter. Xothinp 
could he u'ior.' popular than that worh. It w.i*. thuiujht a 
IjtA*:;' consolation to n^. ihe Hithi p ople of thi’' country, 
(who were and an* linht. hut who we re not ntid are no! ef- 
reininale.) that wo had fosind the e.-ne-'s of onr niisfortunea 
in our vic^-.s-. I*\ 'hretor.i'- could not he 5non> jdoa od with liia 

leadin" di-eovory. Hut whilrl in that ‘plonetie mood we 
amus-ed {mr.^elvo-. itj n rour, critionl s-pceuhnitm. of which we 
wereour.'clves the object-^, and in which l••.orvmnn lent hia par- 
ticular !=en?e of the publie diroraoe in the opiiiemie nature of 
the dihtemper; whilst, a« in the Alp'', G’oi/rr Kept (toifrr in 
countenance ; wliil^t wi' were thin- ahandtniinp ourf’clvcH to a 
direct confession of our inferitjrity to I’n'.nce, and whilst 
inuny, very many, were n'adv to act ujion a si'iise of that 
inferiority, a few months (‘nVehal a total ehan'te in otir vari- 
Jible minds. AVe cjneroed from the pulf of that speeulalive 
despondency ; and w(;re buoyed up to the highest point of 
practic.nl vigour. Never did the masculine sjvirit of Eng- 
land di.splay itself with more energy, nor i'ver did its genius 
soar with a jirouder jire-eininence over I'rancCj than at the 
time when frivolity and cifeminacy had been at least tacitly 
adcnowledged as their national character, by Ibc good peo- 
ple of tluB kingdom. 

For one, (if they be properlj' treated,) I despair neither 
of the public fortune, nor the public mind. H'hcre is much 
to be done undoubtedly, and much to be retrieved. Wo 
must walk in new ways, or wc can never encounter our 
enemy in his devious march. Wo arc not at an end of onr 
struggle, nor near it. Let us not deceive ourselves: wo 
arc at the beginning of great troubles. I readily^ aclmow- 
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V power The poison of other states is the food of the new 
republic The bankruptcjr, the very apprehension, of which 
13 one of the caused assigned for the fall of the monarchy, 
was the capital on which she opened her traffic with the 
irorld 

The republic of regicide with an annihilated revenue, inth 
defaced manufactures, with a ruined commerce, with an un 
cultiiated and half depopulated country, with a discontented, 
distressed, ensla\ed and famished people, passing with a 
rapid, eccentric, incalculable course, from the svildest an 
narchy to the sternest despotism, has actually Conqnered the 
finest parts of Europe, has diatiossed, disunited, deranged 
and broken to pieces all the rest , and so subdued the minds 
of therulers in every nation, that hardly anyresource presents 
itself to them, except that of entitling them«el\es to a con 
temptuous mercy by a display of their imhecihty and mean 
ness Even in their greatest inihtary efforts, and the greatest 
display of their fortitude, they seem not to hope they do 
not even appear to wish the extinction of what subsists to 
their certain rum Their ambition is only to be admitted 
to a more favoured class in the order of servitude under that 
domineering power 

This seems the temper of the day At first the Erench 
force was too much despised Now it is too much dreaded 
As inconsiderate courage has given way to irrational fear, 
so it may be hoped, that through the medium of deliberate 
sober apprehension we may amve at steady fortitude iVio 
knows whether indignation may not succeed to terror, 
and the revi\al of high sentiment spuming away the delu 
Sion of a safety purchased at the expense of glo^, may not 
5 et drive us to that generous despair, which has often sub 
dned distempers in the state for which no remedy could be 
found lu the wisest councils ? 

Other great states having been without any regular, cer 
tain course of elevation, or decline we may hope that the 
British fortune may fluctuate also , because the public mmo 
which greatly influences that fortune, may have its changes 
"W^o are therefore never authomed to abandon our country 
to its fato, or to act or adnso as if it had no resource. 
There is no reason to apprehend, because 
threatened to fail, that no others can spring up wmisc 
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and tliat they ought avcU to know before they implicitly con- 
fide. 

Much controversy there has been in parliament, and not a 
little aiuongst us out of doors, about the iiisti’umental means 
of this nation tovrai'ds the maintenance of her dignity, and 
the assertion of her rights. On the most elaborate and cor- 
rect detail of facts, the result seems to be, that at no time has 
the wealth and power of G-reat Britain been so considerable 
as it is at this very perilous moment. "We have avast inter- 
est to preserve, and we possess great means of preserving it : 
but it is to be remembered that the artificer may be encum- 
bered by his tools, and that resources may be among impedi- 
ments. If wealth is the obedient and laborious slave of vm- 
tue and of public honour, then weal tli is in its place, and has 
its use ; but if this order is changed, aud honour is to be sacri- 
ficed to the conservation of riches, riches, winch have neither 
eyes nor hands, nor anything truly vital in them, cannot long 
simvive the being of their vivifying powers, their legitimate 
masters, and their potent protectors. If we command our 
wealth, we shall be rich and free: if our wealth commands us, 
we are poor indeed. We are bought by the enemy with the 
treasure from our own coffers. Too great a sense of the value 
of a subordinate interest may be the very source of its danger, 
as well as the certain ruin of interests of a superior order. 
Often has a man lost his aB because he would not submit to 
hazard all in defending it. A display of our wealth before 
robbers is not the way to restrain their boldness, or to 
lessen their rapacity. This display is made, I know, to 
persuade the people of England that thereby we shall awe 
the enemy, and improve the terms of our capitulation : it is 
made, not that we should fight with more animation, but 
that we should supplicate with better hopes. We are 
mistaken. We have an enemy to deal with who never re- 
garded OUT contest as a measuring and weighing of purses. 
He is the Gaul that puts his stoord into the scale. He is 
more tempted with our wealth as booty, than terrified with 
it as power. But let us be rich or poor, let us be either in 
what proportion we may, nature is false or this is true, that 
where the essential public force (of which money is but apart) 
is in any degree upon a par in a conflict between nations, that 
state, which is resolved to hazard its existence rather than to 
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ledge that the state of public affairs is infinitely more im 
promising than at the penod I have just now alluded to, 
and the position of all the powers of Europe in relation to 
us, and in relation to each other, is more intricate and cnti 
cal beyond all comparison Difficult indeed is our situation 
In all situations ot difficulty men will be influenced m the 
part they take, not only by the reason of the case, but by 
the peculiar turn of their own character The same ways 
to safety do not present themselves to all men, nor to the 
same men m different tempers There is a courageous wis 
dom there is also a false reptile prudence, the result nqt 
of caution, hut of fear Under misfortunes it often happens 
that the nerves of the understanding are so relaxed the 
pressing peril of the hour so completely confounds all the 
faculties, that no future danger can be properly Provided 
for, can be justly estimated, can be so much as fully seen 
The eye of the mind is dazzled and % anguished An abject 

distrust of outsell es an extravagant admiration of the 
enemy, present us with no hope but in a compromise with 
his pnde, by a submission to his will This short plan of 
policy IS the only coun«>el which will obtain a hearing We 
plunge into a dark gulf with all the rash precipitation of 
lear The nature ot courage is, without a question, to be 
conversant with danger but in the palpable night of their 
terrors, men under consternation suppose, not that it is the 
danger, which, by a sure instmct, calls out the courage to 
resist it, but that it is the courage which produces the dan 
f^pr They therefore seek for a refuge from their fears m tho 
00T.9 themselie8,and consider a temporizing meanness as the 
onty source of safety 

The rules and definitions of prudence can rarely bo exact, 
never universal I do not deny, that, in small, truckling 
states, a timely compromise with power has often been the 
means, and the on^ means, of drawling out their punt 
existence but a great state is too much envied, too mncii 
dreaded, to find salety in bumiliation To bo secure, it mu'* 
be respected Power, and eaunence, and consideration, 
things not to be begged Thq must be commanded ana 
they, who supplicate for meiwfrora others, can ncicr bo^ 
for justice through themselves "What justice they are to 00* 
tasn, as the alms of an enemy, depends upon his character 
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great resource of Europe Avas in England ; not in a sortl of 
England detaclied from tlie rest of the world, and amusing 
herself with the puppet-show of a naval power, (it can he no 
better, whilst all the sources of that power, and of over}'' sort of 
power, are precarious,) but in that sort of England, who con- 
sidered herself as embodied with Europe ; but in that sort of 
England, who, sympathetic with the adversity or the happi- 
ness of mankind, felt that nothing in human affairs was 
foreign to her. We may consider it as a sure axiom, that, 
as on the one hand no confederacy of the least effect or dura- 
tion can exist against France, of which England is not only 
a part, but the head, so neither can England pretend to cope 
Avith France but as connected with the body of Christendom. 

Our account of the war*, as a toar of communmi, to the 
very point in which we began to throw out lures, oglings, 
and glances for peace, was a war of disaster and of little else. 
The independent advantages obtained by us at the beginning 
of the war, and which were made at the expense of that com- 
mon cause, if they deceive us about our largest and our surest 
interest, are to be reckoned amongst our heaviest losses. 

The allies, and Great Britain amongst the rest, (and per- 
haps amongst the foremost,) have been miserably deluded 
by this great fundamental error : That it was in our power 
to make peace with this monster of a state, wheneAmr we 
chose to forget the crimes that made it great, and the de- 
signs that made it formidable. People imagined that 
tbeir ceasing to resist was the sure way to be secure. 
This “ pale cast of thought ” sicklied over all their enter- 
prises, and turned all their politics awry. They could not, 
or rather they would not, read, in the most unequivocal 
declarations of the enemy, and his uniform conduct, that 
more safety was to be found in the most arduous war, than 
in the friendship of that kind of being. Its hostile amity 
can be obtained on no terms that do not imply an inability 
hereafter to resist its designs. This great, prolific error (I 
mean that peace was alw-ays in our power) has been the cause 
that rendered the allies indifferent about the direction of 
the war ; and persuaded them that they might always risk a 
choice, and even a change in its ohjeels. They seldom im- 
proved any advantage ; hoping that the enemy, affected by 
it, would make a proffer of peace. Hence it was, that all 

VOL. V, M 
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abandon its object, must have an infinite adyanlage orer that 
■which IS resolved to yield rather than to carry its resistance 
beyond a certain point Humanly speaking, that people 
wmch hounds its efibrts only with its being, must give the 
law to that nation Mhich wiU not push its opposition beyond 
its convenience 

If we look to nothing but our domestic condition, the state 
of the nation is full even to plethory hut if •wo linage 
that this country can long maintain its blood and its food, as 
disjoined from the community of mankind, such an opimon 
does not deserve refutation as absurd, but pity as msane •' 

I do not know that such an improvident and stupid 
selfishness deserves the discussion, which, perhaps, I may be- 
stow upon it hereafter Wo cannot arrange with our enemy 
in the present conjuncture, ■without abandoning the interest 
of mankind If we look only to our own petty peculium m the 
war ■we have had some advantages, advantages ambiguous 
in their nature, and dearly bought We ha\e not in the 
slightest degree impaired the strength of the common enemy 
in any one of those points in which his particular force con- 
sists , at the same time that new enemies to ourselves, 
new alhes to the regicide republic, have been made out ^ 
the ■wrecks and fragments of the general confederacy So 
far as to the selfish part As composmg a part of the com 
muuity of Europe, and interested in its fate, it is not easy 
to conceive a state of things more doubtful and perplexing 
When Louis XIV bad niado bimself master of one of the 
largest and most importaut provinces, of Spam, when be 
had in a manner overrun Lomoardy, and was thundering at 
the gates of Tunn , when be had mastered almost all Ger 
many on this side the Ebme, irhea he was on the point of 
ruining the august fabric of the empire , when, with the 
elector of Bavaria in his alliance, hardly anything interposed 
between him and Vienna , when the Turk hung with a mighty 
force over the empire on the other side , I do not know, that 
m the hegiruung of 170i (that is, in the third year of the 
renovated war v\ ith Louis XIV ) the state of Europe wm so 
truly alarming To England it certainly was not 
(and Holland is a matter to England ot value mcstiroabie; 
■was then powerful, was then independent, and, though 
ly endangered, was then full of energy and spirit But tao 
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their C'xrly ^ictonea ha\e been foUoivcd jilmost immediately 
•with the usual cffeets of a defeat, whilst all the advantages 
obtained by the regicides ^aro b^n foUcwed by the con'e 
quences that were natural The discomfit ures, which the re- 
public of assassins has Buffered, have uniformly called forth 
new exertions, rrhich not only repaired old losses, but pre- 
pared new conquests The losses of the allies, on the con- 
trary, (no provision having been made on the speculation of 
such an event,) have been followed by de^ertmn, b} dismay, 
by disunion, by a dereliction of their poIi<?y» by a flight from 
their principles, by an admirabon of the enemy, by mutual 
accusations, oy a mstrust m every member of tjhe alliance of 
its felio'w, of its cause, ita power, and its courage 

Great difficulties m consequence of our erroneous policy, 
as I hare said, press, upon every side of us Par from de- 
siring to conceal, or even to paiiiate, the evil in the repre 
aentatiQn,twiah.tQ lay it dowunsmy foupdation^that never 
greater existed In a moment when euddeo panic is apprt^ 
bended, it may be arise for a while to conceal some 
public disaster, or to reveal it by degrees, until the minds of 
the people have time to be recollected, that their under 
stanamg may have leisure to rally, and that more steady 
councils may prevent their doing somethmg desperate under 
the first impressions of rage or terror But with regartl o 
a general state of things, growing out of events and cau’W 
a^ady known in the gross, there is no piety in the frati 
that covers its true nature, because nothing but 
resolutions can he the result of false representations i o 
measures, which, m common distress, might be 
greater, axe no better than playing with the 
effort may bear a proportion to the exigence, it la fit it sno 
be known , known in its quality, m its extent, and m 
the circumstances which attend it Great re\er«es ® , 

tune there have been, and great embarrassments m ^ 

a prmapled regicide enemy possessed of the most _ 
part of Europe, and strugglmg for the rest within » 

a total relaxation of all authority, whilst a cry m 
it, as if It were the most ferocioas of all des^tism 

E henomenon, — our government disoavned ^riiifir 

cient member of itstnbonals, lU supported by any o 
constituent parts, and the highest tiabupal ot a , i, 
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its essence, a faction of opinion, and of interest, and of en- 
tliusiasm, in every countr}\ To iis it is a Colossus whicli 
bestrides our cbannel. It has one foot on a foreign shore, 
the' other upon the British soil. Thus advantaged, if it can 
at aU exist, it must finally prevail. Nothing can so com- 
pletely ruin any of the old governments, ours in particular, 
as the achnovrledgment, directly, or h}’’ implication, of any 
kind of superioriiy in this new power. This acknowledg- 
ment we make, if, in a had or doubtful situation of our afiairs, 
we solicit peace ; or if we yield to the modes of new humilia- 
tion, in which alone she is content to give us a hearing. By 
that means the terms cannot he of our choosing ; no, not in 
any part. 

It is laid in the unalterable constitution of things : — None 
can aspire to act greatly, hut those who are of force greatly 
to sufier. They who make their arrangements in the first 
run 'of misadventure, and in a temper of mind the common 
fruit of disappointment and dismay, put a seal on their 
calamities. To their power they take a security against any 
favours which they might hope from the- usual inconstancy 
of fortune. I am therefore, my dear friend, invariably of 
your opinion, (though full of respect for those who think 
differently,) that neither the time chosen for it, nor the 
manner of soliciting a negotiation, were properly considered ; 
even though I had allowed, (I hardly shall allow,) that with 
the horde of regicides we could by any selection of time, or 
use of .means, obtain anything at all deserving the name of 
peace. 

In one point we are lucky. The regicide has received our 
advances with scorn. • "We have an enemy, to whose virtues 
we can owe nothing ; hut on this occasion Ave are infinitely 
'obliged to one of his vices. We owe more to his insolence 
, than to our own precaution. The haughtiness by which the 
proud repel us, has this of good in it ; that in making us 
keep om' distance, they must keep their distance too. In 
the present case, the pride of the regicide may be our safety. 

• He has given time for our reason to operate ; and for British 
dignity to recover from its surprise. Brom first to last he 
• has rejected all our advances.' Far as we, have gone, he has 
still left a way open to our retreat. 

There is always an augury to be taken of what a peace is 
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portion as we are attracted towards the focijs of iKegality, 
irreligion, and desperate enterprise, all the venomous and 
tlightmg insects of the state are awakened into life The 
promise of the year is blasted, and shrivelled, and burned up 
before them Our most salutary and most beautiful mstvtu 
tions yield nothing but dust and smut the harvest of our 
law 13 no more than stubble It is m the nature of these 
eruptive diseases m the state to sink m by fits and re appear 
But the fuel of the malady remains , and m my opmioa is 
not in the smallest degree mitigated m its maiigmty, though 
it waits the favourable moment of a freer commumcahon 
with the source of regicide to eiert and to mcrease its 
force 

Is it that the people are changed, that the commonwealth 
cannot he protected by its laws f I hardly think it On the 
contrary, 1 conceive, tliat these things happen because men 
are not changed, but remain always what they always were 
they remain what the bulk of us must ever be, when abandon 
ed to our vulgar propensities, without guide, leader, or con 
trol , that IS, made to befall of a bbnd elevation in prosperity 
to despise untried dangers , to be overpowered with unex 
pected reverses , to fina no due m a labyrinth of dilBcdhes 
to get out of a present inconvenience with any risk of 
rum , to follow and to bow to fortune , to admire successful 
though Wicked enterpnse, and to imitate what wo admire 
to contemn the government which announces danger from 
sacrilege and regicide, whilst they are only m their inf^cv 
and their struggle, but which finds nothing that can alarm 
in their adult state, and in the power and triumph of thozo 
destructive principles In a mass wo cannot he left 
selves "We must have leaders If none will undertake t 
lead US right we shall find guides who will contnvo to con 
duct us to shame and ruin , 

We are m a war of a peculiar nature It is not wita 
ordinary community, which is hostile or friendly 
or as interest may veer about not with a state which 
war through wantonness, and abandons it through 
W e are at war with a system, which, by its essence, w mi 
cal to all other governments, and which makes peace or i 
as peace and war may best contribute to their j,j. 

It 13 with an armed doctrtnt that we are at war If ' 
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likely to be from the prehmmary steps that are made to 
bnng it about “We may gather something from the time m 
^hich the first overtures are made from the quarter whence 
they come from the manner m Tvhich they are received 
These discover the temper of the parties If your enemy 
offers peace in the moment of sncccss, it mdicates that he is 
satisfied vvith something It shows that there are limits to 
his ambition or his resentment If he offers nothing under 
misfortune, it is probable that it is more painful to him to 
abandon the prospect of advantage than to endure calamity 
If he rejects solicitation and will not give even a nod to the 
suppliants for peace until a change in the fortune of the 
war threatens him with rum then I think it evident that he 
Wishes nothing more than to disarm his adversary to gain 
time Afterwards a question arises which of the parties is 
likely to obtain, the greater advantages by continuing dis- 
armed and by the use of time 
‘With these few plain indications m our minds it will not 
bo improper to reconsider the conduct of the enemy together 
with our own from the day tint a question of peace his been 
in agitation In considering this part of the question I do 
not proceed on my own bj pothesis I suppose Tor a moment 
that this body of regicide callmg itself a republic is a politic 
person with whom something deserving the name of peace 
may be made On that supposition let us eiamme our own 
proceedmg Let us compute the profit it has brought an 
the advantage that it is likely to bnng hereafter A 
too eagerly sought is not always the sooner obtained tn® 
discovery of vehement wishes generally frustrates their a 
tainment and your adversary has gained a great ndvanfag 
over you when he finds you impatient to conclude a treaty 
There is in reserve not only something of dignity but a g^a 
deal of prudence too A sort of courage belongs to negot 
tion as well as to operations of the field Anegotiatorron 
often seem will ng to hazard the whole issue of lus trea y 
be wishes to secure any one matenal point , 

The regicides were the first to declare war u e are 
first to sue for peace Id proportion to the humihty a 
perseverance we have shown in our addresses has been 
obstinacy of their arrogance in rejecting our suit 
patience of tbeir pndo seems fo have been vrom out 
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siglit of him for a moment , and then ordered him to be sent 
from Fans m tiro hours 

Here it is impossible, that a sentiment of tenderness should 
not stnke athrrart the sternness of politics, and make us re- 
call to painful memory the difference between tbis insolent 
and bloody theatre, and the temperate natural majesty of a 
cmhzed court, where the afflicted family of Asgill did not m 
vain solicit the mercy of the highest m rank, and the most 
compassionate of the compassionate sex 

In this intercourse, at least, there was nothing to promise 
a great deal of success in our future advances "Whilst the 
fortune of the field was wholly with the regicides, nothing 
was thought of hut to follow where it led , and it led to every 
thing Not 80 much os a talk of treaty Laws v^ere laid 
down with arrogance The most moderate pohtician in their 
dan' was chosen as the oigon, not so much for pre^cnbmg 
limits to their claims, as to mark what for the present, they 
are content to leave to others made not laws not 

conventions, not late possession, but physical nature, and^ 
litical convenience, the sole foundation of their claims The 
Ehine the Mediterranean and the ocean, were the bounds 
which, for the time, they assigned to the empire of regicide 
"What was the chamber of union of Loms the Fourteenth, 
which astonished and provoked all Europe, compared to this 
declaration? In truth, with these limits, and their pnn 
ciple, they would not have left even the shadow of liberty or 
safety to any nation This plan of empire was not taken up 
in tlio first intoxication of uneiqiected success Tou must 
recollect that it was projected, just as the report has statcci 
jt, from the veiy first revolt of the faction a^inst tbeirmoi^ 
archy, and it has been uniformly pursued, as a standing 
maxim of national polny, from that time to this It 
neraUy in the season oi prosperity that men discover tnc^ 
real temper prmciples, and designs But this pnneiplo» 8 Ug 
gested in their first struggles, fully avowed in their 
penty, has, in the most adverse state of their 
tenaciouslj adhered to The report combined tii 
conduct, forms an infallible entenon of the vien^ o* tbis 

pubhc iirnflTC 

In their fortune there has been some fluctuation ^ 

' Boissy d A&glu. 
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the 5tli of PluTiose, m return for our adrances, charge us 
“Path eluding our declarations under “ evasive formahties and 
fnvolous pretext** ” IVhat these pretexts and evasions 
were, they do not Bay,and I have never heard But they do 
not rest there They proceed to charge us, and, as it should 
seem, our allies in the mass, with direct perjid^ , they are so 
eoncilntory in their language as to hint that this perfidious 
character is not new in our proceedings However, notwith- 
standing this our habitual perfidy, they will ofier peace “ on 
conditions as moderate”—- as what? as reason and as equity 
require? >io* asmoderate “asaresuitnhletotheirnflijona? 
dignity ' National dignity jn all treaties I do admit is an 
important consideration They have given us a useful hint 
on that subject but dignity, hitherto, has belonged to the 
mode of proceeding, not to the matter of a treaty Isever 
before has it been mentioned as the standard for rating the 
conditions of peace , no, never by the most violent of con 
querors Indemnification is capable of some estimate dig 
nityhas no standard I t is impos aibleifl^esaxvbat 
ti pns pnd^ nd-ambition martbiii3t..fit 
Je 7t"'^j^3oub LghQnld remain gn jrhat jhey thirikS^sJ^ 
di^i^ . jhe r egici deg_m tho next pawgraph~f31ju?»Jllh»t 
they will liaie no peace with tbeir e nemies^ until theyjias o 
reduced them to a state, which will put tim 

posstbtUly of pursuing their wretched projecH T^hatJs, m. 
plain Trench or English, until the^ have-nccomph ^ed o_u r 
utter and irretrievable rum This is tbeir pacific languagt 
It flows from their unalterable pnnciplem whateier language 
they speak, or whatever steps they take, whether of real war, 
or of pretended pacification They haie neier, to do them 
^tice, been at much trouble in concealing their mtentions 
We were as obstinately resolved to think them not la earnest , 
but I confess jests of this sort, whatever their urbanity may 
he, are not much to my taste. 

To this conaliatory and mmcablo public communication, 
our sole ansner, m effect, is this — “Citizen regicides 1 when- 
ei er you find yourbeh es in the humour, you may have a pc^ 
with us That is n point you may always command c 
are constantly m attendance, and nothing you can do ehau 
hmder us from the renewal of our suppheatjon** 
turn us out at the door, butwowiU jump inattbowmdow. 
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the mode of our proceeding rrith France and Spain, rrhilst 
the great monarchies of France and Spain existed. I do not 
say, that a diplomatic measure ought to he, like a parliament- 
ary or a judicial proceeding, according to strict precedent : 
I hope t am far from that pedantry. But ~-this_I_ know, 
tha|„a.great ^ate_pjugh^tp..have some_, regard. to its ancient 
maxims: especially^ w^:^Bi^_j^cate_ite_digni^^ where 
th^^’concur witfijbhe^ r^es of .. prudence ; and, above, all, 
j^ere the, circumstances of the time,reijuiijr“that-a.spirit of 
innoyatipn _should''he~HSsted, wFich leads to the humxlia- 
tipn of sovereign" powers. It would he'ridieuloui "to" assert, 
tFat those powers have suffered nothing in their estimation. 
I admit that the great interests of a state will for a moment 
supersede all other considerations : but if there was a rule 
that a sovereign never should let do'svn his dignity without a 
sure payment to his interest, the dignity of longs would be 
held high enough. At present, however, fashion governs in 
more serious things than furniture and dress. It looks as if 
sovereigns .abroad were emulous in bidding against their es- 
timation. It seems as if the pre-eminence of regicide was 
acknowledged ; and that kings tacitly ranked themselves be- 
low their sacrilegious murderers, as natural magistrates and 
judges over them. It appears as if dignitj’- were the prero- 
gative of crime ; and a temporizing humiliation the proper 
part for venerable authority. If the vilest of mankind are 
resolved to be the most wicked, they lose aU the baseness of 
their origin, and take their place above kings. This example 
in foreign princes, I trust, mil not spread. It is the concern 
of manldnd, that the destruction of order should not be a 
claim to rank, that crimes should not be the only title to pre- 
eminence and honom’. 

At this second stage of humiliation, (I mean the insulting 
declaration in consequence of the message to both Houses of 
Parliament,) it might not have been amiss to pause ; and not 
to squander away the fund of our submissions, until we knew 
what final purposes of public interest they might answer. 
The policy of subjecting ourselves to further insults is not to 
me quite apparent. It was resolved, however, to hazard a 
third trial. Citizen Barthelemi had been established on the 
part of the new republic, at Basle ; where, mth his procon- 
sulate of Switzerland and the adjacent parts of G-ermany, he 
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no clTect in raising -ihem to the level of true dignity, or of 
cbasto self estimation, either as men, or as representatives of 
croivned heads 

Our early proceeding, which has produced these returns of 
affront, appeared to me totally new, without being adapted 
to the new circumstances of affairs I have called to my 
mind the speeches and messages in former tunes I find 
nothing lihe these Tou will look in the journals to find 
whether my memory fails me Before this time, never was 
a ground of peace laid, (as it were, in a parliamentary re- 
cord,) until it had been as good as concluded This was a 
wise homage paid to the discretion of the Crown It was 
known how much a negotiation must suffer by having any- 
thing m the tram towards it prematurely disclosed But, 
when those parliamentary declarations were made, not so 
much as a step had been taken towards a negotiation m any 
mode whatever The measure was an unpleasant and un- 
seasonable discovery 

I conceii e that another circumstance in that transaction 
has been as little authonted by any example , and that it is 
as little prudent in itself, I mean the formal recognition of 
the Trench Eepubhc Without entering for the present, 
into a question on the good faith manifested in that measure, 
or on Its general policy, I doubt, upon mere temporary con- 
siderations of prudence, whether it was perfectly advi’^able 
It 18 not within the rules of dexterous conduct to male ai^ 
acknowledgment of a contested title in your enemy, before 
you are morally certain that jour recognition will secure his 
friendship Otherwise it is a measure worse than throiw 
away it adds infinitely to the strength, and consequently 
td the demands, of the adverse party lie has gained a 
fundamental point without an equivalent It has happened 
as might have been foreseen Ko notice whatever was taken 
of this recognition In fact, the directory never gave them- 
selves any concern about it, and they received our ac- 
knowledgment with perfect scorn With them it is not for 
the states of Europe to judge of their title the veri 
In their e\e the title of eiery other power depends wholJy 
on their pleasure . 

Preliminarv declarations of this sort, thrown out at random, 
and sown, as it were, broad cast, were never to ho /hand i 
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■was appointed as a sort of factor to deal in the degradation 
of the cron ned heads of Europe At Basle it -was thought 
proper, m order to keep others, I suppose, m countenance, 
that Great Britain should appear at this market, and hid with 
the rest, for the mercy of the people-king 

On the Gth of March, 1796, llr Wickham, in consequence 
of authority, was desired to sound Erance on her disposition 
towards a general pacification, to know whether she nould 
consent to send ministers to a congress at such a place as 
might be hereafter agreed upon , whether there would be a 
disposition to communicate the general grounds of a pacifica- 
tion such as IVance (the diplomatic name of the regicide 
power) would be willing to propose, as a foundation for a 
negotiation for peace with his Wjijesty and hts allies, or to 
suggest any other way of arriving at the same end of a general 
pacification , hut he had no authority to enter into any ne- 
gotiation or discussion with citizen Bartbelemi upon the«e 
Bu^ects 

On the part of Great Bntam this measure was a \Dluntary 
act, wholly uncalled for on the part of regicide Suits of 
this sort are at least strong indications of a desire for ac- 
commodation Any other body of men but the directory 
■would be somewhat soothed with such advances They 
could not however begin their answer, which ■was giNeu ■with- 
out much delay, and communicated on the 28th of the same 
month, V, ithout a preamble of insult and reproach “ Xhe;r 
doubt the smcenty of the pacific intentions of this court' 
She did not begin, say they, yet to know her real interests, 

"* “ she did not seek peace with good faith ” This, or some- 
thing to this effect, baa been the constant preliminary ob- 
servation (now grown into a sort of office-form) on all our 
overtures to this power a perpetual charge on the British 
government of fraud, evasion, and habitual perfidy 

It might be asked, from whence did these opinions of our 
insincerity and lU faith arise ? It was, because the Bntish 
ministry (Icaaing to the directory however to propose a bet 
ter mode) proposed a congress for the purpose of a general 
pacification, and this they said “would render negotiation 
endless ” From hence they immediately inferred a fraudu- 
lent intention in the offer Unquestionably their mode of 
giving the law would bring matters to a more speed) coo 
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to receive in this respect any overtures thnt shall be just, 
reasonable, and compatible with the dignity of the republic " 
On "the head of what is not to be the subject of negotiation, 
the directory is clear and open As to what may be a mat- 
ter of treaty, all this open dealing is gone She retires mto 
her shell There she expects overtures from you — and you 
are to guess what she shall judge just, reasonable, and, above 
all, compatible with her dignity 

In the records of pride there does not exist so insulting a 
declaration It is insolent in words, m manner, but in sub 
stance it is not only insulting but alarming It is a spcci 
men of what may be expected from the masters we are pre- 
paring^ for our humbled country Their openness and candour 
consist in a direct avowal of their despotism and ambition 
We know that their declared resolution had been to sm> 
render no object belonging to France previous to the viar 
They had resolved, that the republic was entire, and must 
remain so As to what she has conquered from the aJhes 
and united to the same indivisible body, it is of the same 
nature That is, the allies are to gi\ e up whatever conquwts 
they have made or may make upon France, but all wmch 
she has violently ravished from her neighbours, and thought 
fit to appropriate, are not to become so much as objects of 
negotiation 

In this unity and indivisibility of profession are sunk ten 
immense and wealthy provinces full of strong flourishing 
and opulent cities, (the Austrian Netherlands ) the part of 
Europe the most necessary to preserve any commumwnon 
between this kingdom and its natural aUies next to Holhn 
the most interesting to this country, and without n men 
Holland must \iHualiy beloag to Franco Savor 
the kej s of Italy, and the citadel m her hani& to brittle 
Switzerland, are in that consolidation The important 
toiy of Liege is tom out of the heart of the empira 
these are integrant parts of the republic, not to he 9 

any discussion, or to be purchased by any equivalent » nr 
'BecaoAe there is a law v-Wh preventa it "Mniat laW i 
law of nations ? The acknowledged public law of 
Treaties and conventions of parties ? No ! not a pro v 
of the kind It is a declamtion not made in 
any prescriptiou on her side, not on any cession or de 
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below at full length, as my justification in thinking tint 
this astonishmg paper iiom the Directory is not only a di 
rect negatu e to all treaty, but is a rejection of every pnnci 
pie upon which treaties could be made To admit it for a 
moment were to erect this power, usurped at home, into a 
legislature to govern mankind It is an authority that on a 
thousand occasions they have asserted m claim, and, when* 
ever they are able, exerted in practice The derebction of 
this whole scheme of policy became, therefore, an indis 
pensable previous condition to all renewal of trea^ The 
remark ot the British cabinet on this arrogant and tyrm 
meal claim is natural and unavoidable Our ministry state, 
“ That white these dispositions shall be persisted tn, nothing 
IS left for the King but to prosecute a tear that is just (wd 
fiecessarg " 

It was of course, that we should wait until the enemji 
showed some sort of disposition on his part to fulfil this con 
dition It was hoped, indeed, that our suppliant strams 
might he suffered to steal into the august ear in a more pro* 
pitious season That season, however, invoked b^o 
vows, conjurations, and prayers, did not come Everj 
duration of hostility renovated, and every act pursued vnth 
double animosity— the over-running of Lombardy— the suh- 

and the manner of announcing (hem, ate remote from 007 

‘ The inadmissible pretension is there aroMcd of appropriating to Fran« 
all that the laws existing (here may hare comprised under the denonim 
tion of French territory To a demand such as this is added an eipr^ 
declaration that no proposal contrary to it will be made, or even 
to And even this, under the pretence of an internal regulation, tta 
visions of winch are wholly foreign (o all other nations , a the 

“ While these dispositions shall be persisted in, nothing is leil i®* 

King but to prosecute a war equally just and necessary 

‘ \\henever his enemies shall manircst more pacme 
Majesty will, at all times, be eager to concur in them by „ 

in concert 'tnUi his allies, to all such measures as shall be calculaieo 
estabbsh general tranquillity, on conditions just, honourable, w ^ 
maiient, either by the estsblislunent of a general congress, ^ 
been so irppjJy thonjesnsotrestonsg peace loharopcr ot kX j. U 
ary discussion of the principles which may be proposed, on eitn" ' 
a foundation of a general pacification, or.lastly, by an impartial e 
tion of any other way which may be pomted out to him for arnneg 
game salutary end ” 

Dotentnff Street, Apnl 10, 1796 
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ment But to send a gentleman tliore on no other errand 
than this and unthL no assurance "whatever that he should 
not find, what he did find a repulse, seems to me to go far 
beyond all the demands of a humiliation merely politic I 
hope it did not arise from a predilection for that mode of 
conduct 

The cup of bitterness was not, however, drained to the 
dregs Basle and Berlin were not Sufficient After so many 
and so diversified repulses, we were resolved to mate another 
eiperiment, and to try another mediator Among the im 
happy gentlemen in whose persons royalty is msulted and 
degraded at the seat of plebeian pnde and upstart insolence 
there is a minister from Denmark at Pans Without any 
previous encouragement to that any more than the other 
steps we sent through this turnpike to demand a passport 
for a person who on our part was to solicit peace m tho m^ 
tropolis at the footstool of regicide itself It was not to he 
expected that any one of those degraded beings could bare 
innuence enough to settle any part of the terms in faioor of 
the candidates for further degradation , besides such mtcr 
vention would be a direct breach m their system which 4a 
not permit one son ereign power to utter a word in the wn 
cems of bis equal — Another repulse — We were desired to 
apply directly in our persons — We submitted and made th® 
application . 

It might be thought that here at length, we had toucbcu 
the bottom of humiliation our lead was brought up covere 
with mud But “in the lowest deep, a lower deep ' 
open for us still more profound abysses of disgrace and shato 
However, in we leaped We came forward in our own nai^ 
The passport such a passport and safe conduct as would 
granted to thieves who might come in to betray f bcir a 
complices, and no better, was granted to British 
To leave no doubt of its spint os soon as tho rumour W 
act of condescension could get abroad it was formally 
Bounced with an explanation from authority, contauun? 
mvectiveagainsttbeiamistiyof GreatBntam their uati 
frauds, their proverbial pume perfidy No such state P^P 
as a prebminary to a negotiation for peace, has c\er yet r 
peared Very few dech^tions of war have ever suo' 
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stood, in the few remarks I have to make upon a piece, 
whicJi indeed defies all description—- “ None tut itself can be 
its parallel.” 

I pass by all the insolence and contumely of the perform- 
ance, as it comes from them. The present question is not how 
we are to be affected with it in regard to our dignity. That 
is gone. I shall say no more about it. Light lie the earth 
on the ashes of English pride. I shall only observe upon it 
politicoUi/y and as fumia hm g a direction for our oim conduct 
m this low business. 

The very idea of a negotiation for peace, whatever the in- 
ward sentiments of the parties maybe, implies some confidence 
in their faith, some degree of belief in the professions which 
are made concerning it. A temporary and occasional credit, 
at least, is wanted. Otherwise men stumble on the very 
threshold. I therefore wish to ask what hope we can have 
of their good faith, who, as the very basis of the negotiation, 
assume the ill faith and treachery of those they have to deal 
with ? The terms, as against us, must be such as imply 4 
full security against a treacherous conduct — that is, suC" 
terms as this directory stated in its first declaration, to place 
us “in an utter impossibility of executing our wretched pr(> 
jects.” This is the omen, and the sole omen, under wDicn 
we have consented to open our treaty. , 

The second observation I have to mate upon it, 
connected undoubtedly with the first,) is, that they have m- 
formed you of the result they propose from the kind of peace 
they mean to grant you ; tliat is to say, the union thej pn> 
pose among nations, with the view of mailing our trade an 
destroying our naval power, and tin's they suppose (and int 
good reason too) must be the inevitable effect of their peace. 
It forms one of their principal grounds for suspecting our 
ministers could not be in good earnest in their proposi|ion 
They make no scruple belorehand to tell you the whole o 
what they intend ; and this is what we call, in the inode ^ 
style, the acceptance of a proposition for peace! In 
guage it would be called a most haughty, offensive, and in- 
solent rejection of all treaty. , 

Thirdly, they tell you what they conceive to bo the p 
fidious policy which dictates your delusive offer ; that w, 
designof cheating, not only them, but the people * 
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bunals, regicides, assassins, niassaerei's, and septembrisers. 
It is not difficult to discern ivbat sort of bmnanitv our no- 
Ternment is to learn fiom these sinen singei’s. Oiu' govern- 
ment also, I admit with some reason, as a step towards the 
proposed fraternit}", is required to abjure the unjust hatred 
which it bears to this body of honom and lii'tue. I thank 
G-od I am neither a minister nor a leader of opposition. I pro- 
test I cannot do what they desii'e. I could not do it if I were 
under the guillotine ; or as they ingeniousl}' and pleasantly 
express it, “looking out of the little national window.” 
Even at that opening I could receive none of their light. I 
am fortified against all such afiections by the declaration of 
the government, which I must yet consider as lawful, made 
on the 29th of October, 1793,^ and still ringing in my ears. 

* “ In tlieir place lias succeeded a system destructive of all public order, 
maintained by proscriptions, exiles, and confiscations without number ; by 
arbitrary imprisonment ; by massacres which cannot be remembered with- 
out horror ; and at length by the execrable murder of a just and beneficent 
sovereign, and of the illustrious princess, wlio, with an unshaken firmness, 
has shared all the misfortunes of her royal consort, his protracted suf- 
ferings, Ids cruel c.aptivity, and his ignominious death.” — “ Tliey (the allies) 
have had to encounter acts of aggression without pretext, open violation of 
all treaties, unprovoked declarations of war ; iu a word, whatever corrup- 
tion, intrigue, or violence could efl’ect for the purpose, openly avowed, 
of subverting all the institutions of society, and of extending over all the 
nations of Europe that confusion, which has produced the misery of 
France.” — 

“ This state of things cannot exist in France, without involving all (he 
surrounding powers in one common danger, without giving them the right, 
without imposing it upon them ns a duty, to stop the progress of an evil, 
which exists only by the successive violation of law and all property, and 
which attacks the fundamental principles by which mankind is united in 
the bonds of civil society.” — “The king would impose none other than 
equitable and moderate conditions, not such as the expense, the risks, and 
the sacrifices of the war might justify ; but such ns lu's Majesty thinks 
himself under the indispensable necessity of requiring, with a view to 
tliese considerations, and still more to that of his own security and of the 
future tranquillity of Europe. His Majesty desires notliing more sincerely 
than thus to terminate a w'ar, which he in vain endeavoured to avoid, and 
all the calamities of which, as now e.xperienced by France, are to he at- 
tributed only to ambition, (he perfidy, and tire violence of those, whoso 
crimes have involved their own country iu miser}-, and disgraced all civiliz- 
ed nations,” — “The king promises on his part the suspension of hostilities, 
friendship, and (as far as the course of events will allow, of which the 
will of man. cannot dispose) security and protection to all those who, by 
declaring for a monarchical form of government, shall shake off the yoke 
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which he is to give to the directory, in ca«e they should re- 
peat to him the substance of the manifesto ^\h^ch he carries 
with him in his portfolio 

So much for the Jirst manifesto of the regicide court which 
went along with the passport Lest this declaration should 
seem the effect of haste, or a mere sudden eSuMon of pnde 
and insolence, on full deliberation about a week after comes 
out a second. This manifesto is dated the fifth of October 
one day before the speech from the throne, on the Tigil of 
the festive day of cordial unanimity so happily celebrated 
b} all parties in the British parliament In this piece the 
regicides, our worthy fnends, (I call them by adrance aud 
by courtesj what by bw I shall be obliged to call them here- 
after,) our worthy friends I saj, renew and enforce tbe 
former declaration concerning our faith and smeentj, which 
they pinned to our passport On three other points, which 
run through all their declarations, they ore more exphcit 
than ever 

Tirst they more directly undertake to be the real repre- 
sentatives ot the people of this kingdom and on a suppo^i 
tion, in which they agree with our parliamentary reformert* 
that the House of Commons is not that representative the 
function being vacant, they, as our true coustitutional organ 
inform His Jlajestj and the world of the ^en^e of the nation 
They tell us that ‘ the English people see wuth regret hij 
Majesty s government squandering away the funds which hna 
been granted to him ” This astomshmg O'^suroption of 
^nublic ^o^ce of England is but a slight foretaste of 
usurpation which, on a peace, we maj bo assured thcyivm 
make of all the pow ers in all the parts of our va^^al const! 
tution “ If they do these things m a green tree, whit 
be done m the diy ?” 

Next they tell ns as \ condition to our treaty, that “ tlus 
vemment must abjure the nnjust hatred it bears to them »n 
at last open its oars to the voice of humanity ”—TVuIy ‘hi 
IS, even from them, an extraordinarv demand Hitherto i 
-seenis we have put u ax into our ears to shut themupag^'n-*'^ 
the tender, soothing strains m the ajefluoso of Immanitv, 

warbled from the throats of Ktubel Carnot, Tallicn, and Ibc 

whole chorus of confisc3tors,domicilmrj visitors coromittc*- 

raeu of research, jurors and presidents of rev olutiomry tn 
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This declaration ivas transmitted not only to all our com 
inanders by sea and land, but to our ministers m evejy 
court of !Euro])e It is the moat eloquent and bigbl} fin- 
ished m the style, the most judicious in the choice of topics, 
the most orderly in the arrangement, and the most rich m 
the colourmg, without employing the smallest degree of ei- 
aggeration, of any state paper that has ever yet appeared 
An ancient \mter, Plutarch, I think it is, quotes some rersea 
on the eloquence of Pencles, who is called “ the only orator 
that left stings in the minds of his bearers " Like his, the 
eloquence of the declaration, not contradicting, but enforcmg 
sentiments of the truest humanity, has left stings that 
have penetrated more than sfcm deep into my mmd, and 
never can they be extracted by all the surgery of murder 
never can the throbbings they have created be assuaged by all 
the emollient cataplasms of robbery and confiscation I can 
not love tbo republic 

The third point which they have more clearly expressed 
than ever is of equal importance with the rest , and with 
them furnishes a complete view of the legicide system For 
they demand as a condition, without which our amba*»sador 
of obedience cannot be received with any hope of success, 
that be shall be “provided with full jiowers to negotiate apeace 
between the French repubbe and Ureat Britain, and to con- 
clude it deJimUvely between the two powers ” With their 
spear they draw a circle about us They will hear nothing 
of a joint treaty "We must make a peace separately from 
allies "We must, as the vciy first and prehmmary step, 
guilty of that perfidy towards our friends and associates, 
with which they reproach us in our transactions with them our 
enemies "We are called upon scandalously to betray the 

of Bangumary anarchy , of that anarchy "which haa broken all the 
BacTcd bonds of society dissolved all the relations of civil life violated 
every right confounded every duty, which uses the name of liberty to 
exercise the most cruel tyranny, to uiiuhdatQ all property, to bckc on all 
possessions, which foundsits power on the pretended consent of the peo 
pie, and Itself carries fire and sword through extensive provinces for bav 
ing demanded their laws, theu religion, and their lavful tmereign ' 
Declaration sent by his Majesty s command to the commanders of h ' 
Majesty’s fleets and armies employed against France, and to his Ms 
jesty a ministers employed at foreign courts 
WTitteluill, Oct 1793 
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This declaration wns transmitted not only to all our com- 
manders h} sea and land, but to our ministers in every 
court of Europe It is the most eloquent and highly fin- 
ished in the style, the most judicious m the choice of topics, 
the most orderly in the arrangement, and the most rich m 
the colouring, without employing the smaTlest degree of ci- 
aggention, of any state paper that has ever yet appeared 
An ancient writer, Plutarch, I thmk it is, quotes some verses 
on the eloquence of Pendcs, who is called “ the only orator 
that left stings in the minds of his hearers ” Lilce bis, the 
eloquence of the declaration, not contradicting, hut enforcing 
sentiments of the truest humanity, has left stings that 
have penetrated more than skin deep into my mind, and 
never can they he extracted by all the surgery of murder 
never can the throhhmgs they have created be assuaged by all 
the emollient cataplasms of rohbeiy and confiscation I can- 
not lo'e the republic 

The third point, which they have more clearly cxpres'ied 
than ever, is of equal imporiince with tho rest , and with 
them furnishes a complete new of the legicide system Pot 
they demand as a condition, without winch our ambassador 
of obedience cannot be received with any hope of success, 
that ho shall be “provided with full powers to negotiate a peace 
between the Prench republic and Great Britain, and to con- 
clude it dejimtuely bc^een the two powers ’* 'With their 
spear they draw a circle about us They will hear nothing 
a joint treaty We must make a peace separately from 
idlies "We must, as the Ycry first and prelimmary step, 

3 guilty of that perfidy towards our friends and associates, 
with which they reproac n us in our transactions with them our 
enemies "Wo are called upon scandalously to betray the 

of sanguinary anarchy , of that anarchy which has broken all the rnosi 
sacred bonds of Eociet^ dissolred all the relations of cinl life, nohttU 
ever} right, confounded every duty, which uses the name of liberty to 
csercise ihe most cruel tynuiny, to aniidulate all property, to scirc on •!* 
possessions, vrhich founds its power on the pretended consent of the peo- 
ple, and itself carries fire and snord through cxicusivc provinces for baf 
^Ing demanded their lavvs their religion, and their lattful tottmp* ” 
Declaration sent by his Majesty’s command to the commanders of h < 
Majesty’s fleets and armies employed apunst France, and to hi^ 5** 
jesiy's ministers emplo) ed at foreign courts 
IlAifeAaf/, Off 20tA. 1793 
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on the piety of atheists hy cstahlishmcut. They are satisfied 
to seek in the clemency of practised innrderers the security 
of their lives. They are pleased to confide their propert)’’ to 
the safeguard of those who arc robbers by inclination, inter- 
est, habit, and system. If this be our deliberate mind, truly 
■we deserve to lose, -what it is impossible Ave should long re- 
tain, the name of a nation. 

In matters of state, a constitutional competence to act is 
in many cases the smallest p.art of the question. AVitliout 
disputing (God forbid I should dispute) the sole competence 
of the king and the parliament, each in its province, to de- 
cide on -war and peace, I venture to say, no war can be long 
carried on against the AviU of the people. This war, in par- 
ticular,«canuot be carried on unless they arc enthusiastically 
in favour of it. Acquiescence aaIU not do. There must bo 
zeal. TJnb'ersal zeal in such a cause, and at such a time as 
this is, cannot be looked for; neither is it necessary. ^ Zeal 
in the larger part carries the force of the Avhole. Without 
this, no government, certainly not our government, is capable 
of a great Avar. None of the ancient, regular governments 
have AvhereAvithal to fight abroad Avitli a foreign foe, and at 
home to overcome repining, reluctance, and cliicane. It 
must be some portentous tiling, like regicide Prance, that 
can exhibit such a prodigy. Yet even she, the mother of 
monsters, more prolific than the countiy of old called Ferax 
monstrorum, shoAvs symptoms of being almost elfete already ; 
and she null be so, unless the falloAV of a p’eace comes to re- 
cruit her fertility. But whatever may be represented con- 
, cerning the meanness of the popular spirit, I, for one, do not 
think so desperately of the British nation. Our minds, as 
I said, are light, but they are not depraved. "We are dread- 
fully open to delusion and to dejection ; but we are capable 
of being animated and undeceived. 

It cannot be concealed : we are a diiuded people. But in 
divisions, where a' part is to be taken, we are to make a 
muster of 010* strength. I have often endeavoured to com- 
pute and to class those Avho, in any political vieiv, are to be 
called the people. Without doing something of this sort Avy 
must proceed absurdly. We should not be much wiser, if 
we pretended to very great accuracy in our estimate : but I 
thinlt, in the calculation I have made, the error cannot be 
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refused conditions that are not unreasonnble from poner that 
they have heen taught to consider as irresistible 

If nil that for some months 1 have heard have the least 
foundation, I hope it has not, the ministers are, perhaps not 
quite so much to be blamed, as their condition is to he 
lamented I have been given to understand that these pro- 
ceedmgs are not in their ongin properly theirs It is said 
that there is a secret in the House of Commons It is said 
that ministers act not accordino; to the votes, hut according 
to the dispositions, of the maJont^ I hear that the mmonty 

has long smee spoken the general sense of the nation, and 
that to prevent those who compose it from having the open 
and avowed lead in that Home, or perhaps in both House*, it 
was necessary to pre occupy their ground and to take their 
propositions out of their mouths, even with the hazard 
of bemg aflerwarda reproached with a corophance which it 
was foreseen would be fruitless 
If the general disposition of the people he, os I hear it is, 
for an immediate peace with regicide, without so much ns 
considering our puolic and solemn engagements to the party 
la Trance whose cause we bad espoused or the cngageiocnta 
expressed in our general alliances, not only without an 
inquiry into the terms, but with a certain knowledge that 
none nuttho worst terms will be offered, it is all over with us 
It IS strange, but it may be true, that as the danger from 
'acohinism is increased m my eyes and in yours, tho ftar of 
b 13 lessened in the eyes of many pcojdo who formerly re- 
garded it with horror It seem*, they act under the i^ 
pression of terrors of another sort, wuicU ha%o frigh^aed 
them out of their first apprehensions But let their 
or their hopes, or their desires he what they will, they shoula 
recollect, that they who would make peace witho^ a pre- 
vious knowledge of the terms, moke a surrender They flw 
conquered They do not treat, they receive the law i* 
this the disposition of the people oi England? Then the 
people of England are contented to seek m the kindness o 
a foreign systematic enemy, combined with a dangcwus 
faction at homo, a secunty which they cannot lino in i«ei 
ovm patriotism and their own courage They are willing 
tTU«t to the sympathy of regicides tho guarantee ot i 
British monarchy They are conttnt to rest their rcngi 
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they are capable of mimicking the general voice. "We must 
not always judge of the generality of the opinion by the 
noise of the acclamation. 

The majority, the other four-fifths, is perfectly sound ; 
and of the best possible disposition to religion, to govern- 
ment, to the true and undivided interests of their country. 
Such men are naturally disposed to peace. They who are in 
possession of all they wish 'are languid and improvident. 
With this fault (and I admit its existence in all its extent) 
they would not endure to hear of a peace that led to the 
ruin of everything for which peace is dear to them. How- 
ever, the desire of peace is essentially the weak side of that 
kind of men. All men that are ruined, are ruined on the 
side of their natural propensities. There they are unguard- 
ed, Above aU, good men do not suspect that their destruc- 
tion is attempted through their virtues. This their enemies 
are perfectly aware of : and accordingly, they, the most tur- 
bulent of mankind, who never make a scruple to shake the 
tranquillity of their country to its centre, raise a continual 
cry for peace ^ with Prance. “Peace with regicide, and 
war with the rest of the world,” is their motto. Prom the 
beginning, and even whilst the Prench gave the blows, and 
we hardly opposed the vis inertice to their efforts, from that 
day to this horn*, like importunate Gruinea-fowls crying one 
note day and night, they have called for peace. 

In this they are, as I confess in aU things they are, per- 
fectly consistent. They, who wish to xmite themselves to 
your enemies, naturally desire, that you sliould disarm your- 
self by a peace with these enemies. But it passes my con- 
ception, hoAV they, who wish well to them country on its 
ancient system of laws and manners, come not to be doubly 
alarmed, when they find nothing but a clamour for peace, in 
the mouths of the men on earth the least disposed to it in 
their natural or in their habitual character. 

I have a good opinion of the general abilities of the Jaco- 
bins : not that I suppose them better bom than others ; but 
strong passions awaken the faculties ; they sufter not a par- 
ticle of the man to be lost. The spirit of enterprise gives to 
this description the full use of all their native energies. If 
I have reason to conceive that my enemy, who, as such, must 
have an interest in my destruction, is also a person of dis- 
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very material In England and Scotland I compute tliat tlio?e 
of adult age, not declining m life, of tolerable leisure for Bucb 
discussions, and of some means of information, more or less, 
and who are above menial dependence, (or what virtualljis 
such ) may amount to about four hundred thousand There 
13 such a thing as a natural representative of the people 
This body is that representative , and on this body, more 
than on the legal constituent, the artificial rcpresentatno 
depends This is the British public , and it is a public very 
numerous The rest when feeble are the objects of protcc 
tion , when strong the means of force They, -u ho alfect to 
consider that part of us in any other hght insult while they 
cajole us , they do not want ua for counsellors m dehbera 
tion hnt to list us as soldiers for battle • 

Of these four hundred thousand political citizens I look 
upon one fifth or about eighty thousand, to he pure Jacobins , 
utterl) incapable of amendment, obicctsof eternal \^gllance, 
and, when they break out, of legal constraint On those 
no reason, no argument no eiaropley no vexierahlo authority, 
can hai o the slightest inftuence They desire a change , and 
fhey will have it if thej can If they cannot have it 
English cabal they w lU make no sort of scruple of haiung it 
by the cabal of France, into which already they are virtually 
incorporated It is only tbcir assured and confident cs 
pectation of the advantages of French fratcmitj, and the 
approaching blessings of regicide intercourse, that skins o> or 
»■ mischievous dispositions with a momentary quiet 
Tins minontj is groat and formidable I do not know 
whether, if I aimed at the total overthrow of a kingdom I 
should wish to be encumbered with a larger body of 
sans They are more easily disciplined and directed than if 
the number were greater These, by their spirit of intrigue* 
and bj their restless agitating activity, are of a force far 
superior to their numbers , and if times grew the least cn 
tical, have tho means of debauching or intimidating roanv of 
those who arc now soimd, as well as of adding to tbcir 
large bodies of the more passive part of tho nation This 
TOuvonty IS numerous enough to make a mmhtj cry for 
peace op for war, or for any object they are leu vehement iv 
to desire Bv passing from place to place with a vcIocitT 
iDcwdihle, and diversifying tbcir character and dwcnitioa, 
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that were attended with something more solid than glory. 
A war witli Spain Avas a war of plunder. In the present 
conflict with regicide, Mr. Pitt has not hitherto had, nor will 
perhaps for a few days have, many prizes to hold out in the 
lottery of war, to tempt the lower part of oxu’ character. 
He can only maintain it by an ap-peal to the higher ; and to 
those, in whom that higher part is the most predominant, 
he must look the most for his support. Whilst be bolds out 
no inducements to the wise, nor bribes to the avaricious, be 
may he forced by a vulgar cry into a peace ten times more 
ruinous than the most disastrous war. The weaker be is in 
the fund of motives which apply to our avarice, to our lazi- 
ness, and to our lassitude, if he means to carry the war to 
any end at all, the stronger be ought to he in his addresses 
to our magnanimity and to our reason. 

In stating that Walpole was driven by a popular clamour 
into a measure not to he justified, I do not mean wholly to 
excuse his conduct. My time of observation did not exactly 
coincide with that event ; but I read much of the controver- 
sies then carried on. Several years after the contests of 
parties had ceased, the people were amused, and in a degree 
warmed, with them. The events of that asra seemed then 
of magnitude, which the revolutidns of our time have re- 
duced^to parochial importance ; aud the debates, which then 
shook the nation, now appear of no higher moment than a 
discussion in a A^estry. When I was very young, a general 
fashion told me I Avas to admire some of the Avritings against 
that minister ; a little more maturity taught me as much to 
despise them. I observed one fault in his general proceed- 
ing. He never manfully put forward the entire strength of 
his cause. He temporized, he managed, and, adopting very 
nearly the sentiments of his adversaries, he opposed their 
inferences. This, for a political commander, is the clioicc of 
a weak post. His adversaries had the better of tlic argu- 
ment, as he handled it, not as the reason aud justice of his 
cause enabled him to manage it. I say this,' after having 
seen, and Avitli some care examined, tlie original documents 
concerning certain important transactions of those times. 
They pci’fectly satisfied me of the extreme injustice of that 
Avar, and of the falsehood of the colours, Avhich to his owji 
min, and guided by a mistaken policy, he suifered to ho 
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cernraent and sagacity, tben I must be quite sure, tliat, in a 
contest, the object he noientlj pursues is the \ery thing by 
which my rum is likely to be the most perfectly accomplish 
ed Why do the Jacobins cry for peace ? Because they 
know, that, this point gamed, the rest will follow of course 
On our part, why are all the rules of prudence, as sure a< 
the laws of material nature, to be at tbis time roiersed? 
How comes it, that now, for the first time, men think it 
right to be governed by the counsels of tbeir enemies? 
Ought they not rather to tremble, when they are persuaded 
to tra\ el on the same road, and to tend to the same place 
of rest ^ 

The minority I speak of is not susceptible of an imprcs 
Sion from the topics of argument to be used to the larger 
part of the commimity I therefore do not address to them 
any part of what I have to say The more forcibly I drive 
my arguments against tbcir s) stem, so ns to make an imprea 
Bioa vniere I wish to make it, the more stronglj I rivet them 
in their sentiments As for us, who compose the far larger, 
and what I call the far better, part of the people , let me 
say, that we have not been quite lairly dealt with when 
called to this deliberation The dacobm minority haie been 
abundantly supplied with stores and provisions of all kinds 
towards tbeir warfare iSo sort of argumentative mateniN, 
suited to tbeir purpose, have been withheld Fal’e they 
are, unsound, sophistical , but they aro regular in their ci 
rection They all bear one way, and they all go to tlie slip* 
port of the substantial merits of their course The othtrs 
have not had the question so much as fairlj stated to them 

There has not bedu m this century any foreign peace or 
w ar, m its ongm, the fruit of popular desire , except the wnr 
that was made with Spam lu 1739 Sir Kobert 
was forced into the war by the people, who were lafia”*®® 
this measure by the most leaaing politicians by the Jir«t 
orators, and the greatest poets, of the time I or that war, 
Pope sung his dviDg notes lor that war, Johnson, i« mow 
energetic stram'i employed the voice of his earlv genius 
I'or that war, Glover distinguished lnm«clf m the way tn 
which his muse was the most natural and happy Tbe 
readily followed the politicians m the cry lor a war, 
threatened little bloodshed, and winch promiscvl victones 
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mucli as the opposition ; hut that the time was not con- > 
venient foi’ inalnng it.” Whatever else has been said was 
much in the same spirit. Heasons of this kind never touched 
the substantial merits of the war. . They were in the nature 
of dilatory pleas, exceptions of form, . previous questions. 
Accordingly all the arguments against a compliance with 
what was represented as the popular desire, (urged on with 
all possible vehemence and earnestness by the Jacobins,) 
have appeared flat and languid, feeble and evasive. They 
appeared to aim only at gaining time. They never entered 
into the peculiar and distinctive character of the war. They 
spoke neither to the understanding nor to the heart. Cold 
as ice themselves, they never could kindle in our breast a 
spark of that zeal, which is necessary to a conflict with an 
adverse zeal ; much less were they made to infuse into our 
minds that stubborn, persevering spirit, which alone is capa- 
ble of bearing up against those vicissitudes of fortune, 
which will probably occur, and those burthens, which 
must be inevitably borne, in a long war. I speak it em- 
phatically, and with a desire that it should be marked, in a 
long war ; because, without such a war, no experience has 
yet told us, that a dangerous power has ever been reduced 
to measure or to reason. I do not throw back my view to 
the Peloponnesian war of twenty-seven years ; nor to two of 
the Punic wars, the first of twenty-four, the second of 
eighteen; nor to the more recent war concluded by the 
treaty of Westphalia, which continued, I think, for thirty. 

I go to what is but just fallen behind living memory, and inir 
mediately touches om’ own country. Let the portion of our 
history from the year 1689 to 1713 be brought before us. 
We shall find, that in all that period of twenty-four years, 
there were hardly five that could be called a season of peace ; 
'and the interval between the two wars was in reality nothing 
more than a very active preparation for renovated hostility. 
Durmg that period, every one of the propositions of peace 
came from the enemy ; The first, when they were accepted, 
at the peace of Pyswick ; the second, where they were re- 
jected, at the congress at Gertruydenburgh ; the last, when 
the war ended by the treaty of Utrecht. Even then, a very 
great part of the nation, and that which contained by fai’ the 
most intelligent statesmen, was against the conclusion of the 
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daubed oyer that measure. Some years after, it was roy for- 
tune to conrerse with many of the principal actors against 
that minister, and mth those who principally excited that 
clamour. Kone of them, no not one, did in the least defend 
the measure, or attempt to justify their conduct. They con- 
demned it as freely as they wouH have done in commenting 
upon any proceeding in history, in which they were totally 
unconcerned. Thus it will be. They who stir up the people 
to improper desires, whether of peace or war, irill bo con- 
demned by themselves They who weakly yield to them will 
he condemned by history. ’ ' 

In my opinion, the present ministry ore as far from doing 
fuU justice to their cause in this war, as "Walpolo was from 
doing justice to the peace which at that time he was willing 
to preserve. They tlirow the light on one side only of their 
case } though it is impossible they should not observe, that 
the other side which is kept in the shade has its importance 
too. They must know, that France is formidable, not only 
os she is l^ranco, but as she is Jacobin France. They knew 
from the beginning that the Jacobin party was not confined 
to that country. They knew, they felt, the strong disposi- 
tion of the same faction in both countries to commumrato 
and to co-operate. For some time past, these two points 
havo been kept, and even industriously kept, out of sight. 
France is considered as merely a foreign power; and tbescih- 
tious English only ns a domeslip faction. The merits onto 
war with the former have been orgued solely on political 
grounds. To prevent the mischievous doctrines of the latter 
Irom corrupting our minds, matter and argument have been 
supplied abundantly, and ocn to surfeit, on the cict'ilency 
of our oim government. But nothing has been done to 
make ua foci m wb.at manner the safety of that government 
is connected with the principle and with the issue of this 
war. For anything which in tho late discus-don has appear- 
ed, the war 13 entirely collateral to the state of Jacobinism ; 
ns truly a foreign war to us and to all our home ronerra", 
the war with Spun in 1739,about Co^v/o-CW/uJ.the Slnuria 
Comention, and the fable of Captain can*. 

‘Whenever the aclverso patty Ims raided a cry f^ 
with tho rogicjilo, tho answer has been httlo more thau tn‘*- 
“that the admmiatroHon wished for such a |*eace, fun w 
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seen parties contending to be admitted, at a moderate pre- 
mium, to advance eighteen millions to the exchequer. Por 
infinitely smaller loans, the chancellor of the exchequer of 
that day, Montagu, the father of public credit, counter- 
securing the state by the appearance of the city with the 
lord mayor of London at his side, was obliged, like a soli- 
citor for an hospital, to go cap in hand from shop to shop, to 
borrow an him^ed pounds, and even smaller sums. AVhen 
made up in driblets as they could, their best securities were 
at an interest of 12 per cent. Even the paper of the 
Bank (now at par Avith cash, generally preferred to it) was 
often at a discount of 20 per cent. By this the state of 
the rest may he judged. 

As to our commerce, the imports and exports of the na- 
tion, now six and forty millions, did not then amount to ten. 
The inland'trade, which is commonly passed by in this sort 
of estimates, hut which, in part growing out of the foreign, 
and connected with it, is more advantageous, and more sub- 
stantially nutritive to the state, is not only grown in a pro- 
portion of near five to one as the foreign, but has been aug- 
mented, at least in a ten-fold proportion. Wheu I came to 
England, I remember but one river namgation, the rate of 
carriage on which was limited by an act of parliament. It 
was made in the reign bf William the Third ; I mean that of 
the Aire and Calder. The rate was settled at thirteen pence. 
So high a price demonstrated the feebleness of these begin- 
nings of our inland intercourse. In my time, one of the 
longest and sharpest contests I remember in your House, 
and which rather resembled a violent contention amongst 
national parties than a local dispute, was, As well as I can 
recollect, to hold the price up to three pence. Even this, 
which a very scanty justice to the proprietors required, was 
done with infinite difficulty. As to private credit, there were 
not, as I believe, twelve bankers’ shops at that time out of 
London. In this their number, when I first saw the country, 
I cannot be quite exact ; but certainly those machines of 
domestic credit were then very few. They are now in almost 
every market town : and this circumstance (whether the 
thing be carried to an excess or not) demonstrates the aston- 
ishing increase of private confidence, of general circulation, 
and of internal commerce ; an increase out of all proportion 
to the growth of the foreign trade. Our naval 
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■\rar I do not enter into tl»e merits of that question os he 
tween the parties I only state the existence of that opinion 
as a fact from whence you may draw such an inference aa 
you tbmh properly arises from it 

It 13 for us at present to recollect what 'we have teen , 
and to consider what, if we please, we may he 8tiU At tho 
period of those uara, our principal strength was found m 
the resolution of tho people , and that in the resolution of 
a part only of the then whole which bore no nroportion 
to our existing magnitude England and Scotland wero 
not united at the beginnmg of that mighty struggle "When, 
in the course of the contest, they were conjoined, it was m a 
raw, an ill cemented, an unproductire union For the whole 
duration of the war, and long after, the nampa and other out* 
%rard and nsiblo signs of approximation rather augmented 
than diminished our insular feuds They were rather the 
causiis of new discontents and new tTcmbies, than •ptvsa^wi 
of eordiaUtr and aflection The now single and potent 
Great Britain was then, not only two eoiiotnes, bnt iw® 
the party heats in both and the oinsions formed in eacli of 
them each of the old hiogdoms within itsclf» »u effect was 
made up of two hostile nations Ireland, eow bo Iar*;;e a 
source of tho common opulence and pow cr, and which wiwlr 
managed might be made much more beneficial and much 
more effective, was then tho heaviest of tho burtlicns An 
army, not much less tlian forty thousand men, was drawn 
from the general effort to beep that kingdom m a po®^» 
fruitful, and rescrarcoless subjection - r 

Such was tho state of tho crapipo The state of our finan 
was worse, if possible Everj branch of the rerenuo bccam 
less productive after tho Eeiolution Silicr, not as now 
sort of counter, but tbc body of tho current com, 
so low, as not to have above three parts in four of the v 
in tho shilling In the greater part tho \aluo bardJyaf’’ 
od to a fourth It required a dud expenso of thr^ ^Uioa* 
sterling to renew tho coinage Public credit, that , 
ambiguous principle, which has so often been f 
the caii'io of our certain rum, but which for a cc'' 
been tho constant companion, and often tho mean^ 
jiro-penij dnd pralnes., M iIj ongin mJ «« ™ 
may sav, in bankruptcy and bc^ry ‘“•f 
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king to listen to tke propositions of the enemy, nor to seek for 
peace, but through the mediation of a vigorous war. This 
address was moved in a hot, a divided, a factious, and, in a 
great part, disaffected House of Commons, and it was carried 
nemine contradicente. 

"While that first war (which was ill smothered by the 
treaty of Hj’^swick) slept in the thin ashes of a seeming 
peace, a new conflagration was in its immediate causes. A 
fresh and a far greater war was in preparation. A year had 
hardly elapsed when arrangements were 'made for renewing 
the contest with tenfold fury. The steps which were taken 
at that time, to compose, to reconcile, to unite, and to disci- 
pline, aU Europe against the growth of Erance, certainly 
furnish to a statesman the finest and most interesting part in 
the history of that great period. It formed the master-piece 
of Eng William’s polic}'', dexterity, and perseverance. EuU “ 
of the idea of preserving, not only a local civil liberty, united 
with order, to our country, but to embody it in the political 
liberty, the order, and the independence of nations united 
under a natural head, the king called upon his parliament to 
put itself into a posture “ to preserve to England the wdght 
and influence it at gresent had on the councils and affairs 
ABEOAD. It -will he requisite Europe should see you will not 
he wanting to yourselves.” 

Baffled as that monarch was, and almost heart-broken at 
the disappointment he met with in the mode he first pro- 
posed for that great end, he held on his course. He was faith- 
ful to his object ; and in councils, as in arms, over and over 
again repulsed, over and over again he returned to the charge. 
-^1 the mortifications he had suffered from the last parliament, 
and the greater he had to apprehend from that newly chosen, 
were not capable of relaxing the vigour of 'his mind. He 
was in Holland when he combined the vast plan of his foreign 
negotiations. When he came to open his design to his minis- 
ters in England, even the sober firmness of Somers, the un- 
. daunted resolution of Shrewsbury, and the adventurous spirit 
of Montagu and Orford, were staggered. They were not yet 
mounted to the elevation of the king. The cabinet, then the 
regency, met on the subject at Tunbridge Wells the 28th of 
August, 1698 ; and there Lord Somers holding the pen, after 
.expressing doubts on the state of the continent, which they 
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the time of Eing William's •wap was nearly matched bv that 
of Prance ; and, though conjoined -with Holland, then a 
maritime power hardly inferior to our own, e\en -with that 
force we %yere not always Tictorious. Though finally supe- 
rior, the allied fleets experienced many unpleasant reierses 
on their oivn element. In tiro years three thousand ressels 
were taken from the English trade On the continent we 
lost dmost erery battle we fought 

In 1697, (it 13 not quite a hundred years ago,) in that 
state of things, amidst the general debasement of the coin, 
the fall of the ordinary revenue, the failure of all the extra- 
ordinary sullies, the ruin of commerce and the .almost total 
extinction of an infant credit, the chancellor of the exchcoucr 
himself, "whom we hare just seen begging from door to aoor 
— came forward to move a resolution, ^ of vigour, in ■which, 
far from being discouraged by the generally adverse fortune, 
and the long continuance of the war, the Commons agreed to 
address the Crown in the following manly, spirited, and truly 
animated style. 

"This is the EIGHTH year in which your!Mfljcsty’s most 
dutiful and loyal subjects the Commons in parliament osseo- 
bled, have assisted your Majesty with large supplies for ^ 
lying on a just and necessary war, in defence of our rehpotv, 
and preservation of om- laws, and vindication of the ngbts 
and hbexties of the people of England.” 

Aiterwarda they proceed in this manner:—" To showto 
your Majesty and all Christendom, that the Commons of 
England will not be amused or diverted from their firm rc^ 
lutions of obtaining, by wah, a safo and honourable poaee, 
wo do, in the name of those wc represent, renew our as- 
surances to support your Jfojesty and your government 


will effectually assist you in carrying on tho war against 
rrance.” ^ 

The amusement and diversion they speak of was t«<' 
gestion of a treaty proposed bp the enemy, and 
from the throne. Tims tho people of Engbnd frit |a 
dghth, not in tlio fourth year of the war. Xo ***• ’”’.^* _ 
panting after negotiation; no motions from the 
to force tho ministry into a peace ; no me»«agM from ' 
ters to palsy and deaden iho Tcsolulfon of pyhamem or 
spirit of tho nation. They did not eo much as artvi*? 
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(tlie danger of the States Greneral,) after the usual profes- 
sions of zeal for his service, the Lords opened themselves at 
large. They go far heyond the demands of the message. 
They express themselves as follows : “We take this occasion 
further to assure your Majesty, that we are sensible of the 
great and imminent danger to tohich the States General are ex- 
' posed. And we perfectly agree with them in believing that their 
safety and ours are so inseparably united, that whatsoever is 
ruin to the one must be fatal to the other. 

“ We humbly desire your Majesty wiU be pleased not only 
to make good all the articles of any former treaties to the 
States Greneral, but that you will enter into a strict league, 
offensive and defensive, with them, ybr their common preserv- 
ation ; and that you will invite into it all princes and states 
who are concerned in the present visible danger, arising from 
the union of France and Spain. 

“ And we further desire your Majesty, that you will be 
pleased to enter into such aUrances with the emperor as your 
Majesty shall think fit, pursuant to the ends of the treaty of 
1689 ; toAvards all Avhich we assure yoirr Majesty of our 
hearty and sincere assistance ; not doubting, but whenever 
your Majesty shall be obliged to be engaged for the defence 
of your allies, and securing the liberty and quiet of Europe, 
Almighty Grod Avill protect your sacred person in so righteous 
a cause. And that the unanimity, wealth, and courage of 
yotur subjects wiU carry your Majesty with honour and suc- 
cess through all the difficulties of a just avae.” 

The House of Commons was more reserved ; the late popu- 
- lar disposition was still in a great degree prevalent in the re- 
presentative, after it had been made to change in the consti- 
tuent body. The principle of the grand alliance Avas not 
directly recognised in the resolution of the Commons, nor the 
Avar announced, though they were well aware the alliance Avas 
formed for the AA-ar. HoAvever, compelled by the returning 
sense of the people, they went so far as to fix the three great 
immoA-able pillars of the safety and greatness of England, as 
they Avei'e then, as they are now, and as they must ever be to 
the end of time. They asserted in general terras the necessity 
of supporting Holland, of keeping united Avith our allies, 
and maintaining the libertj' of Europe ; though they restrict- 
ed their vote to the succours stipulated by actual treat}'. 
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ultimately refer to the Ling, as best informed, they giro hun 
a most di^'counging portrait of the spirit of this mtiom “ So 
far as relates to England/’ say the&e ministers, “it would be 
want of duty not togi\eyoiu* Majesty this clear account, tint 
there is a deadness and leant of sptni tn the nation unitersally, 
so as not to be at all disposed to entering t«fo a neir war 
That they seem to be tired out totik taxes to a d<^[ree beyond 
what was discerned, till it appeared upon occasion of the late 
elections This is the truth ot thefact, upon which jour Ma- 
jesty will determine what resolution ought to be taken ” 

His Majes^ did determine, and did take and pursue ks 
resolution in all the tottenng imbecility of a new gorem. 
ment,andwith parliament totally unmanageable, hepcr>eTered 
He persevered to expel the fears of his people bj bis forti 
tude — to steady their fickleness by liis constancj — to expand 
their narrow prudence by his enlarged wisdom—to sink tbcir 
factious temper m his public spint — In spite of his peoplcie 
resolved to make them great and glonous , to make I* nglani 
laclmed to sbnak into her narrow self, tbonrbjtjf’ss of Xiimw 
the tutelary augel of tho human race In spite of tM 
ministers, who staggered under the weight that Ins roma 
imposed upon theirs, unsupported as they felt thwn«el'« 
by the popular spirit, he infused into them his own soul, W 
renewed in them their ancient heart, he rallied them in the 


same cause 

It required some time to accomplish this work The peo- 
ple were first gamed, and, throilgh them, their distrocteu 
presentatives Under the mflueuce of Jun^lVilInra. ^ 
land had rejected tho allurements of even seduction ^ 
resisted the terrors of every menace With Jlannibalat c 

gates, she had nobly and magnanimously refused nil 
treat} , or anything which might for a moment appear m • 
vide her affection or her interest, or ei en to distmgm* . 
in identity from England Having settled tho 
tho consolidation (which he hoped would bo ctcnialj 
countries made for a common mtepcst.and common ’ 

the king m hia message to both Houses calls ihoirat , 
to the affairs of the States General Iho la 

was perfectly sound, and entirely impressed with »jc 
md dignitr of tho kin-’s procii-dmss o!, 

message, w &ich you wjUobserronas narrowed to a F“ 
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conflict, -u-lierewitlial to glory in success ; to Ije consoled in 
adversity ; to hold liigli liis principle in all fortunes. If it 
•were not given him to support the falling edifice, he ought to 
hury hiimseK under the ruins of tlie civilized world, the 
art of Grreece, and all the pride and power of Eastern mon- 
archs, never heaped upon their ashes so grand a monument. 

There "were days -when his great mind was up to the crisis 
of the world he was called to act in.^ His manly eloquence 
was equal to the elevated wisdom of such sentiments. But 
the little have triumphed over the .great ; an ■unnatural, (as it 
should seem,) not an unusual victory. I am sure you cannot 
forget with how much uneasiness we heard, in conversation, 
the language of more than one gentleman at the opening of 
this contest, “ that he was wUling to try the war for a year 
or two, and if it did not succeed, then to vote for peace.” 
As if war was a matter of experiment ! As if you could take it 
up or lay it down as an idle frolic ! As if the dire goddess that 

E resides over it, with her murderous spear in her hand, and 
er gorgon at her breast, was a coquette to he flirted with ! 
We ought with reverence to. approach that tremendous 
divinity, that loves courage, but commands counsel. War 
never leaves where it found a nation. It* is never to he 
entered into without mature deliberation ; not a deliberation 
lengthened out into a perplexing indecision, but a delibera- 
tion leading to a sure and fixed judgment. When so taken 
up, it is not to be abandoned "without reason as valid, as fully, 
and as extensively considered. Peace may be made as im- 
advisedly as war. Hothing is so rash as fear; and the 
councils of pusillanimity very rarely put OS’, whilst they 
are always sure to aggi-avatc, the evils from which they 
would fly. 

In that' great war carried on against Bouis XIV., for 
near eighteen years, government spared no pains to satisfy 
the nation, that though they were to be animated by a desire 
of glory, glory was not their ultimate object ; but that every- 
thing dear to them, in religion, in law, in liberty, everything 
which as freemen, as Englishmen, and as citizens of the great 
commonwealth of Christendom, they had at heai’t, was then 
at stake. This was to liuow the true art of gaining tlic 
aficctions and confidence of a high-minded people ; this was 
’ SCc the Declaration. 
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But now they were fairly emharked, they were ohliged to go 
with tbe course of the Teasel; and the whole nation, spfit 
before into an hundred adTOrse factions, with a king at its 
head evident^ declining to his tomh, the whole nation,lord5, 
commons, and people, proceeded as one body, informed by one 
soul. Under the British union, the union of Europe was con- 
Bolidated j and it long held together with a degree of cohe- 
aion, firmness, and fidelity, not liTiown before or since in any 
political combination of that extent. 

Just as the last hand was given to this immense and com- 
plicated machine, the master workman died : hut the work 
was formed on tiiie mechanical principles, and it was as truly 
wrought It went hy the impidse it nad reecned from the 
first mover. The man was dead ; but the grand allianco sur* 
vived in which King William liv^ and reigned. That heart- 
less and dispirited people, whom Lord Somers had represented, 
about two yeora before, as dead in energy and operation, con- 
tinued that war to which it was supposed they were uactitisl 
in imnd, and in means, for nearly thirteen years. 

For what have I entered into all this detail f To wwt 
purpose have I recalled your view to tbe end of the last ceo' 
tniy ? It has been done to show that the British nation was 
then a great people— -to point out how and by what tnems 
they came to he exalted above the vifigar level, and to take twt 
lead which theyassumed among mantind. To qu-vlifyusn^ 
that pre-eminence, we had then a high mind and a coastascy 
unconquerable ; wo were then inspired with no flashy passions, 
but such as were durable as well as warm, siicli as corre- 
sponded to tbe great interests wo had at stake. mrw 
of character was inspired, as all sucli spirit must ever hC’ 
above. Government gave the impulse. Aswelimay 
that of itself the sea will swell, and that without ma 
billows will insult the adverse shore, as that the 
of the people will be moved, and elevated, and 
steady and permanent direction to bear upon one p 
without tbe influence of 8iipcriorauthoritr,or8«penw 

This impulse ought, in my opinion, to haio been p 
this war; and it ou^ht to haroocea rontinued 
instant. It is made, if crer wor wm mdc, to 
mat springs of action in tie (tj 

to haia Iwn a srar of opology. TOo mtmstcr bad, “■ 
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was just, a war to prevent the murderers of Lous XVI. from 
imposing their irreligion upon us is just ; a ^yar to prevent 
the operation of a system, -which makes life without dignity , 
and death without hope, is a just war. . i 

If to preserve political independence and civil freedom to 
nations was a just ground of war ; a war to preserve national 
independence, property, liberty, life, and honour, from^ cer- 
tain, universal havoc, is a war just, necessary, manly, pious : 
and we are hound to persevere in it by every principle. Di- 
vine and human, as long as the system which menaces them 
all, and all equally, has an existence in the world. ^ 

You, who have looked at this matter with as fair and im- 
partial an eye as can he united with a feeling heart, you will 
not think it a hardy assertion, when I affirm, that it were far 
better to he conquered by any other nation, than to have 
this faction for a neighbour. Before I felt myself authorized 
to say this, I considered the state of all the countries in 
Europe for these last three hundred years, which have been 
obliged to submit to a foreign law. In most of those I 
found the' condition of the annexed countries even better, 
certainly not worse, than the lot of those which were the 
patrimony of the conqueror. They wanted some blessings 
-—but they were free from many great evils. They were 
rich and tranquil. Such was Artois, Elanders, Lorrain, Al- 
satia, under the old government of Erance. Such was Silesia 
under the king of Prussia. They, who are to live in the 
vicinity of this new fabric, are to prepare to live in perpetual 
conspiracies and seditions ; and to end at last, in being con- 
quered, if not to her dominion, to her resemblance. But 
when we talk of conquest by other nations, it is only to put 
a case. This is the only power in Europe by which it is 
possible we should be conquered. To live under the con- 
tinual dread of such immeasurable evils is itself a grievous 
calamity. To live without the dread of them is to turn the 
danger into the disaster. The influence of such a Erance is 
equal to a war, its example was more wasting than a hostile 
imiption. . The hostilitj- with any other power is separable 
end accidental ; this power, by the very condition of its ex- 
istonce, by its very essential constitution, is in a state of 
hostility with us, and with all cirilized people,* 

‘ See Declaration, Whitehall, October 29, 1793. 
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to understand human ziature. A danger to avert a danger 
— a present inconvemence and suffering to prevent a foreswa 
future and a vrorae calamity—these are the motives that be- 
long to an animal, -who, in his constitution, is at once ad- 
venturous and provident, circumspect and daring; irhora 
his Creator has made, a% the poet says, “ of large discourse, 
looking before and iffter.” But never can a vehement and 
sustained spirit of fortitude be kindled in a people by a war 
of calculation. It has nothing that can keep the mind erect 
under the gusts of adversity. Even where men arc willing, 
as sometimes they are, to barter their blood for lucre, to 
hazard their safety for the gratification of their avarice, the 
passion which animates them to that sort of conflict, like all 
the ahort-sighted passions, must see its objects distinct and 
near at hand. The passions of the lower order are hungry 
and impatient. Speculative plunder; contingent spoil; 
future, Jong adjourned, uncertain booty ; pillage which must 
enrich a late posterity, and which possibly may not reach to 
posterity at all; these, for any length of time, will never 
support a mercenary war. The people aro in tlic right, l^e 
cafeubtion of profit in all such wars is false. On hilancing 
the account of such wars, ten thousand hogsheads of sugar 
are purchased at ten thousand times their price. The blood 
of man should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man 
It is well shed for our famDy, for our friends, for our God, 
for our country, for our kind. Tbc rest is vanity; thon^t 


is crime. , , 

Id. the war of the grand nlliance, most of these coasnlcn* 
tioqs Toluntaniy and naturally had their part. Some trew 
pressed into the service. The political interest easily went 
m the track of the natural eentiment. In the rere^ 
course the carriage does not follow freely. I am sure xte 
natural feeling, as I have just said, is a far more 
ingredient in this war, than in that of any other that 
was waged by this kingdom. 

' If the war made to prevent the union of two crowns ^ 
one head was a just w ar ; this, which is made to 
tearing of all crowns from aU heads which ought t 
them, and .rith the cranns to amite off the k"* 

ihemsolves, this is ajust wa^ . AUrpI rioa 

If awar to prevent LouisXIV.from imposmp hi P 
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■was just, a ■«^ar to prevent tlie murderers of Lous XYI. from 
imposing tlieic irreligion upon us is just ; a war to prevent 
the operation of a system, 'whieli makes life ■u'itliout dignity , 
and death without hope, is a just ■war. 

If to preserve political independence and civil freedom to 
nations was a just ground of war ; a war to preserve national 
independence, property, liberty, life, and honom*, froiu cei'- 
taiii, universal havoc, is a war just, necessary, manly, pioiisy 
and we are bound to persevere in it by every principle, Di- 
■vine and human, as long as the system which menaces them 
all, and all equally, has an existence in the world. _ 

You, who have looked at this matter with as fair and im- 
partial an eye as can he united with a feeling heart, you will 
not think it a hardy assertion, when I aJfii'm, that it Avero Itir 
better to he conquered by any other nation, than to 
this faction for a neighbour. Before I felt myself authorized 
to say this, I considered the state of all the^ counti’ics in 
Europe for these last three hundred yeai’S, which have been 
obliged to submit to a foreign law. In most of those 1 
found the' condition of the annexed countries even better, 
certainly not worse, than the lot of those which ■were the 
patrimony of the conqueror. They wanted _ some blessings 
^but they were free from many great evils. They ® 
rich and tranquil. Such was Artois, Elanders, Lorrain, Ai- 
satia, under the old government of Erance. Such was ^ i esia 
under the king of Prussia. They, who are to_ live in tiie 
vicinity of this new fabric, are to prepare to live iii 
conspiracies and seditions ; and to end at last, in bemg 
quered, if not to her dominion, to her resemblance. 
when we talk of conquest by other nations, it is on y _p 
a case. This is" the only poiver in Europe 
possible we should be conquered. To Lire uri er . 
tmual dread of such immeasurable evils is itself a gievm 
calamity. To live without the dread of them is to tui 
danger into the disaster. The influence of ostile 

equal to a war, its example was more wastmg . ‘ „.^rable 

irruption. . The hostility ivith any other pov er is s i . 

?ud accidental; this power, by the very conditio ^ 
istence, by its very essential consti u i® , ^ 

hostility with us, and with aU civilized PCoplc- 

> See Declaration. Whitehall. Ooloher 29, 1-9. , 
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to underatand Human nature. A danger to avert a dzn^r 
— a present mconvemence and suffering to prevent a foreswn 
future and a vrorse calamity— these are the motives that be- 
long to an animal, vrho, in his constitution, is at once ad- 
venturous and provident, eircumspecfc and daring; whom 
liis Creator has made, a^ the ^et says, “ of largo discourse, 
looking before and after,’ But never can a vehement and 
Bustained spirit of fortitude be kindled in a people by a war 
of calculation. It hag nothing that can keep the mind erect 
under the gusts of adversity. Even where men are wdliag, 
as sometimes they are, to barter their blood for lucre, to 
hazard their safety for tbo gratification of their avarice, the 
passion which animates them to that sort of conflict, lie all 
the short-sighted passions, must see its objects distinct and 
near at hand. The passions of the lower order are hungry 
and impatient. Speculative plunder; contingent spoil; 
future, long adjourned, uncertain booty ; piUago which must 
• enrich a late posterity, and which possibly may not reach to 
posterity at all ; these, for any length of time, will never 
support a mercenary war. The people arc in tlio right. The 
calcmtion of profit in all such wars is false. On balancing 
the account of such wars, ten thousand hogsheads of sugar 
are purchased at ten thousand times their price. The blood 
of man should never be shed but to redeem the blood of man. 
It 13 well shed for our family, for our friends, for our God, 
for our country, for our Icino. The rest is vanity ; tho rest 
is crime 

In the war of the grand alliance, most of these con^idcra- 
tloijs voluntarily and naturally had their part. Some were 
pressed into the service. The political interest c.gsily went 
m the track of the natural sentiment. In tho rerrr^ 
course the carriage does not follow freely. I am sure the 
natural feeling, as I have just saiA is a more predonumUJ* 
ingredient in this war, than m that of any other that civr 
was waged by this kingdom. 

' If the war made to prevent tho union of two crowns 
one head was a just war; this, which is tnado to nrcv mt 
tearing of all crowns from oU heads wbicli ought to 
them, and with tiie crowns to smite off the sacred J»ea 
thcrasclves, thisisajustwar. ^ 

If a war to prevent Louis SIV. from imposing bw 
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government, not being a democracy, is an usurpation. Tliat 
aU kings, as suck, are usurpers ; and for being kings may 
and ought to be put to death, with tbeir wives, fomilies, and 
' adherents. The commonwealth which acts uniformly upon 
those principles, and which, after abolishing every festival ot 
religion, chooses the most flagrant act of a murderous regi- 
cide treason for a feast of eternal commemoration, and which 
forces all her people to observe it— this I c^U regicide by 


establishment. 

Jacobinism is the revolt of the enterprising talents of a 
country against its property. "When private men form them- 
selves into associations for the purpose of destroying the 
pre-existing laws and institutions of their _ country when 
they secure to themselves ah army, by dividing amongst the 
people of no property the estates of the ancient and lawful 
proprietors-, when a state recognises those acts; when it 
docs not make confiscations for crimes, but makes crimes for 
confiscations ; when it has its principal strength, and all its 
resources, in such a violation of property ; when it stands 
chiefly upon such a violation ; massacring by judgments, or 
otherwise, those who make any struggle for their old legal 
government, and their legal, hereditary, or acquired pogses- 
sions — I call this Jacobinism by establishment 
I call it atheism by establishment, when any state, as such, 
shall not acknowledge the existence of God as a moral go- 
vernor of the world ; when it shall offer to him no religious 
or moral worship when it shall abolish the Christian reli- 
gion hy a regular decree;— when it shall persecute with a 
cold, unrelenting, steady cruelty, hy every mode of confisca- 


/ Kotlnng could t)C more solemn than their promulgation of this nrin 
epk as a preamble to the destructive code of their fatuous articles for the 
di, COtUUO'-ltWU of society, into whatovor rnn-nfri' OiQ-.. ..1, 1 J ® 


. .. ... .. lu Ufsuuoine uoue oi uieir tamous articles for the 

di compo-uwu of society, into whatever country they should enter “ La 
tonunlum Hationale, apris avoir entendu lo rapport de ses comit^s de 
SMi_.iir<s.dcla guerre ct diplomatiques rdunis, fiddle auvrincipede souve- 
* pntpks oi!i tic lui vermet vas de reconnnUr^ .. 
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A governraeDt of the nature of that set up at our rpry 
door has never been hitherto seen, or even imagined, in Eu* 
rope. What our relation to it ^v^ll be cannot be judged b? 
other relations It is a serious thing to have connexion ivita 
a people, who live only under positive, arbitrary, and change- 
able institutions • and those not perfected, nor supplied, nor 
eiplained, by any coroinon acknowledged rule of moral 
science. I remember that in one of my Inst conversations 
with the late Lord Camden, we were struck much in the 
same manner with the abolition in France of the law, as a 


science of methodised and artificial equity Prance, since 
her revolution, is under the sway of a sect, whose leaders 
have deliberately, at one stroke, demolished the whole body 
of that jurisprudence which Rnnce had pretty nearly in com- 
mon with other clvilired countries. In that jun^prudcBcc 
were contained the elements and principles of tbo law of 
nations, the great ligament of manbnd. With the law they 
ha>e of course destroyed aUseminanes in which jurisprudence 
was taught, as well as all the corporations established for lU 
oonservatioD. I have not beard of any country, whether ifl 
. Europe or Asia, or even in Africa on this sido of Sfouat 
Atlas, which is wholW without some such colle^ and redr 
corporations, except France No man in a public or prirate 
concern, can divine hy what rule or principle her judgment* 
are to be directed? nor is there to bo found a professor in 
any umrersity, or a practitioner in any court, who will 
hazard an opinion of what is or is not Jaw in Franc^ is 
any case whatever. Tliey have not only annulled all their 
ola treaties, but they Imvo renounced the law of natiCM, 
from whence tre.itic8 have their forco. With a fixed ae«go 
they liave outlawed themselves, and to their power outIx’’^re 
all other nations. , . , „ 

Instead of the religion and the law 1^ which ^hey 
a great politic communion with tho Christian ^ 

have constructed their republic on three bases, aU 
mentally opposite to those on which tho commiiniti^ 
rope are built. Its foundation is laid m regicide, m 
binism, and in atheism? and it has joined L- 

a body of systematic manners, wfiich secures ihfi i 

°*If I om asua, liow I would bo undcrjtooil in H’' ^ 
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tion, iropmonment, esile, and death, all its mimstere .—when 
it shall generally shut up or puU down churches , wben tho 
few buildings which remain of this hand shall he opened only 
for the purpose of mating a profiine apotheosis of monsters, 
whose vices and crimes have no parallel amongst men, and 
whom all other men consider as objects of general detcstS' 
tion, and the severest animadversion of law "When, in the 
place of that religion of eoaal benevolence, and of mdmdtial 
eelf-demal, in mochery of all religion, they institute impiou«, 
blasphemous, indecent theatric ntes, in honour of their 
vitiated, perverted reason, and erect dltars to the pcrsoaifi' 
cation of their own corrupted and bloody republic r— when 
schools and seminancs arc founded at the public expense to 
poison mankind, from generation to generation, inth the 
homble maxims of this impiety , — when weaned out with 
incessant martyrdom, and tne cnes of n people bungeneg 
and thirsting for religion, they permit it, only os a tolerated 
onl— I call this atheism hy estaoiishment 
"When to those establishments of regicide, of Jncobmism, 
and of atheism, you add the correspondent tystem of manneri, 
no doubt can be left on tho mind of a thinking man concern* 
ing their determined hostility to the human ncc Jlanncrs 
are of more importance than laws Upon them, in a great 
measure, the laws depend The low touches us but here and 
there, and now and then Planners arc what vex or soothe, 

» ^ V or punfy, exalt or debase, barbanro or rcfino u«, by 
constant, steadj, unifono, insensible operation, hl^o that 
» " the air we breathe in They give their whole form and 
colour to our lues According to their quality, tbcj md 
morals, they supply them, or they totally destroy them 0 ^ 
this the new Trench legislators were aware , therefore, with 
tho same method, and under the same authorit), they set* 
tied a Bjstcm of manners, tho roost licentious prostitute.ana 
abandoned, that ever has been 1^1101x71, and at the rime tno® 
the most coarse, rude, saiagc, and ftrociow A'cthirg in 
tho llovolution, no, not to n plirwo or a gesture, not to tM 
fashion of a hat or a shoe, was Uft to accident All has 
tho result of design, all has been roattcr of institution 
mechanical means could be devised in faiour of llu’' incre<ii' 
bio system of wickedness and vice, tliat has not 
plovcd Tho noblest passions, the love of glorj, the lore ci 
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secrate and degrade that state, which other legislators ba^e 
used to render it holy and honoumblo By a strange, un* 
called for declaration, they pronounced, that mamage was 
no better than a common, civjl contract It ivas one of their 
ordinary tncks, to put their sentiments into the mouths of 
certain personated characters, which the} Iheatncall) ex* 
hibited at the bar of what ought to be a serious a^i'cmhlr 
Ono of the^o was brought out in the figure of a prostitute, 
whom they called by the affected name of ‘ a mother with 
out being a wife ” Tins creature they made to call for a 
repeal of the incapacities, which in civilized states are put 
upon bastards The prostitutes of the Assembly gaic to 
this their puppet the sanction of their greater impudence 
In consequence of the principles laid down, and the annners 
authonzid, bastards were not long after put on the footing 
of the issue of lawful unions Broeecdmg m the spinfc of 
the first authors of their constitution, succeeding n«'embhw 
went the full length of the principle, and gave a licence to 
diiorco at the more pleasure of cither part), and at a month’s 
notice With them the matrimonial connexion is brought 
into BO degraded a state of concubinage, that 1 bclicio, none 
of the wretches lu London who keep wnTehou''es of infainv, 
would give out one of their Mttims to pn\atc custody on to 
short and insolent a tenure Tlitro was indeed a kind of 
profligate equity in gmng to women tho same hrentious 
power Tlio reason tlic} assigned was ns inramoiis as the 
act, dedanng that women had been too long under the 
tvrann) of parents and of husbands It is not iiece«*ari to 
ob«en c upon the horrible consequences of taking on© hsif 
of the Species wholly out of the guardianship and protection 
of the other 

Tliu practice of diiorce, though m some countries pomit- 
ted, has been discouraged m all In tho Ila«t poUgamv anu 
divorce arc in discredit , anil tho manners correct the law* 
In Home, whilst Home was in its inUgntv, tho fiw «iw«i 
nllowLd for dnorco miiountid m effect to a prphiliUo*j 
They wore only three IIjo arbitrarj was totally cschK 'd 
and accordmga some bundreiliof irars pa*<cd without & 
Piiigle example of that Lind \\Tien mannew wcw corrupU 
the Jaws were relaxed, ns the latter alnais follow t> ^ 
er, wlicn they are not able to regulate tficm or to xanq i * * 
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in tlie gay hour of festive peace. I have it from good au- 
thority, that under tlie scaffi)ld of judicial murder, and the 
gaping planks that poured down blood on the spectators, the 
space was hired out for a show of dancing dogs. I think, 
without concert, we have made the very same remark on 
reading some of their pieces, which being written for other 
purposes, let us into a view of their social life. It struck us 
that the habits of Paris had no resemblance to the finished 
virtues, or to the polished vice, and elegant, though not 
blameless, luxury, of the capital of a great empire. Their 
society was more like that of a den of outlaws upon a doubt- 
ful frontier; of a lewd tavern for the revels and debauches 
of banditti, assassins, hi’avos, smugglers, and their more des- 
perate paramours, mixed with bombastic players, the refuse 
and rejected offal of strolling theatres, puffing out ill-sorted 
verses about mrtue, mixed with the licentious and blasphem- 
ous songs, proper to the brutal and hardened course of life 
belonging to that sort of wretches. This system of manners 
in itself is at war with all orderly and moral society, and is 
in its neighbourhood unsafe. If great bodies of that kind 
were anywhere established in a bordering territory, we 
should have a right to demand of their governments the 
suppression of such a nuisance. "What are we to do if the 
government and the whole community is of the same de- 
scription ? Yet that government has thought proper to in- 
vite o\u’s to lay by its unjust hatred, and to listen to the voice 
of humanity as taught by their example. 

The opei’ation of dangerous and delusive first principles 
obliges us to have recourse to the true ones. In the inter- 
course between nations, we are apt to rely too much on the 
instrumental part. "We lay too much weight upon the 
formality of treaties and compacts. "We do not act much 
more wisely when we trust to the interests of men as gua- 
rantees of their engagements. The interests frequently 
tear to pieces the engagements ; and the passions trample 
upon both. Entirely to trust to eitlier, is to disregard our 
own safety, or not to know mankind. Men are not tied to 
one another by papers and seals. They are led to associate 
by resemblances, by conformities, by sympathies. It is with 
nations as with indi\’iduals. Hothing is so strong a tie of 
amity between nation and nation as correspondence in laws, 
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bloody hands m tho bowels of those who cano from Ihm 

°'to all this let us join the practice ot canraiotojt mth 
which, in the proper terms, and with the greatest ‘™th, their 
sereral factions accuse each other By cannibalism, 
their devounnis as a nutriment of their fcrocitj , some “ 
Se bodTrS fhose thcyhaiemordcrod, their driniiag the 
blood ot their nctims, and forcing the their 

Zi the blood of their hmdreS f 
faces By canmbaliam, I mean also to 

less, unZly, and abominable insults on the bodies of those 

whom they anifer to die a -t-' 
do not permit them to enjoy the last a„a 

kind, or those rights of sepulture, which indicate 

which mere nature has taught to of mortal 

to soothe the afflictions, and to “''f bfe, thcr 

condition They disgrace men in tlic entry ^ 

Titrate and cnslare them through ‘’ 1 ° of them 
they depnvo them of all comfort at tl , ^ to per- 

dishonoured and denraicd cristcnco , Endcar»“Xli»t^ 
suade tho people that they arc no beastsof 

whole body ot their institution tends to maho t cm 
p^iy, furio^us and savage Tor PX ^as no panilcl 
of them 13 disciplined into a ferocity ^ 

To this ferocit/ there is joined not o"' Xs “nZ"'' 
fashioned virtues, which “XTiZ ii the rankness of an- 
whole are left to grow “P ‘“get her in Her 

cultivated nature But nothing i 

“’^Tho ’same di<ciplrao whrali rtX'st oa't by 

thcir momla 'Winlst courts of j . tp, ^^cro onlr the 

revolutionary tribunals, and silent 4i,prewcrcno fewrr 

funeral monuments of dep^cdi^ligi. pmall, nio*t 

than nineteen or all of themn^wd- 

them kept open at the public “ f^nas of 

ed cicrymsiit Amon? the gaunt liag„ *!,« tear^ of af 
and nakedness, amidst the >clh tii*. (hnce tie 

flichon, and the cn^ of . ut on as regtdarlv a* 

mimic scene, tho buffoon laughter, >nnt on 
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inonarcliy predominated, vrere never A\’]iolly extinguished or 
merged in despotism. In the few places where monarchy 
was cast oif, the spirit of European monarchy was still left. 
Those countries still continued countries of states ; that is, 
of classes, orders, and distinctions such as had before sub- 
sisted, or nearly so. Indeed the force and form of the in- 
stitution called states continued in greater perfection in 
those republican communities than under monarchies. From 
all those sources arose a system of manners and of education 
which was nearly similar in aU this quarter of the globe ; and 
which softened, blended, and harmonized the colours of the 
whole. There was little difference in the form of the uni- 
versities for the education of their youth, whether with re- 
gard to faculties, to sciences, or to the more liberal and 
, elegant kinds of erudition. From this resemblance in the 
modes of intercourse, and in tlie whole form and fashion of 
life, no citizen of Europe could be altogether an exile in any 
part of it. There was nothing more than a pleasing variety 
to recreate and instruct the mind, to emich the imagination, 
and to meliorate the heai't. "When a man travelled or re- 
sided for health, pleasure, business, or necessity from his own 
country, he never felt himself quite abroad. 

The whole body of this new scheme of manners, in support 
of the new scheme of politics, I consider as a strong and de- 
cisive proof of determined ambition and systematic hostility. 
I defy the most refining ingenuity to invent any other cause 
for the total departure of the Jacobin republic from every one, 
of the ideas and usages, religious, legal, moral, or social, of 
.this civilized world, and for her tearing herself from its com- 
munion with such studied violence, but from a formed resolu- 
tion of keeping no terms with that world. ' It has not been, 
as has been falsely and insidiously represented, that these 
miscreants had only broke with their old government. They 
made a schism with the whole universe, and that schism ex- ' 
tended to almost everything great and small. For one, I 
wish, since it is gone thus far, that the breach had been so 
complete,' as to make all intercourse impracticable ; but 
partly by accident, partly by design, partly from the resist- 
ance of the matter, enough is left to pi'eserve intercourse, 
whilst amity is destroyed or corrupted in its principle. 

This violent breach of the community of Europe we must 
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manners, and habits of life They have more than 
he force of treaties in tbomseUes Tliey are obligations 
mtten in the heart They appronoiato men to men,irith- 
Dufc their knowledge, and sometimes ngainst their intentions 
Ihe seertt, unseen, but irrefragable bond of habitual niter- 
course holds them together, even when their penerse and 
litigious nature sets them to cqtmocate, scuflle, and fight, 
about the terms of their written obligations 
As to war, if it be the means of wrong and iiolcnce, it is 
the sole means of justice amongst nations Nothing can 
hanish it from the world They who saj otherwise, intend- 
ing to impose upon us, do not impose upon themselves But 
it 13 one of the greatest objects oi human w i«dom to mitigate 
those evils which wo are unable to remove The conformity 
and analogy of which I speak, incapable, like everything 
else, of preserving perfect trust and tnnfjinlljtv among men, 
has a strong tendenej to facilitate accommodation, and to 
produce a generous oblivion of the nncour of their qiiaml# 
with this similitude, peace is more of peace, and war is 
ofwar IwiU go further Tlurehavo been periods of tine 
in which communities, anparentlv in peace with each other, 
have been more perfectly separnteil than, in latter tiTTC* 
manynatioDS in Europe havobeen m Iho cour«oofloncond 
bloody wars The cause must bo sought in the simdilude 
flirouchbut Europe of religion, laws, and ruanner* At bo*- 
tom, these arc all the same The writers on public law hare 
often called this of intions a roinnionwcalth Ttiey 

had reason It is vnrtuallj one great statu Iraring the same 
basis of general law, with some diversity of prov incial «.*- 
toms and local establishments The nations of Europe i are 
had the verv same Christian religion, ngreemg m the 
mental part? varvingn little in the ccrcmotiu ? n«d in tr 
subordinate doctrines Tlic whole of the polity and ccofio’n 
of every conntrj in Europe has been domed Irotn 
sources It was drawn Irom the old Oemianic or tio 'v 
custumarj, from the fiudal institutions whith muvt 1*^ 
8idcrcd as an emanation from that custumary , and the u 
has been improved and digested into sysUm ant 
bv the Homan law Erom hence aro«e the siwrni on- 
with or vvitho it a monarch, (which nee 
ever) European comilrv , the strong traces of » 
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conclude to ha\e been made (even if they had not expressly 
declared it over and o\eragain) either to force inanVind into 
an adoption of their oystem, or to live in perpetual enmity 
inth a community the roost potent tvo have ever Ino^m 
Can any person imagine, that, m offering to maalcmd this 
desperate alternative, there is no indication of a hostile muid, 
because men lu possession of the ruling authontj are sup- 
posed to haio a right to act xvithout coercion in their own 
temtones? Aa to the right of men to act aujTvhcrc ac- 
cording to their pleasure, without any monl tie, no such 
right exists Men are never in a state of /o/n/ independence 
ot each other It is not tho condition of our nature nor is 
it coneeivablo hoir anj man can pursue a considcnWceour'o 
of action without its ha\ ing some effect upon others , or of 
course, without producing some degree of responsibility for 
Ins conduct The si/«a/ion* in w Inch men relatively stand 
produce tho rules and principles of that responsibility, and 
afford directions to prudence m exacting it 
Distance of placo docs not oxtinguisii tlie duties or the 
rights of men but it often renders their exercise impractic- 
able The same circumstance of distance renders the noxiow* 
effects of au evil sjstcm in any communitj It *3 permeiow 
But there are situations where this diflicultj docs not oeeur , 
and in which, therefore, tbe^o duties are obhg*itorj,and the^e 
rights are to be asserted It has ever been tho methoii of 
public jurists to draw a great part of the analogies onwhKh 
they form tho law of nations, from the pnniiplcs of hw which 
prevail in civil community Civil Jaws an- not all of trcrj 
merelj positnc Those, uhicli aro rather eonclusionv ol 
Ic^l reason than mattcre of etatutiblo promion Klonjta 
universal equity, and arcumvcr^llj applicable Alinwt Iro 
v\ holo pretornn law is such Dirro is a Late of 
ttood v%hich docs not leave a man perftctlj nn'fcron " 
ground When a neighbour sees a wrir trect an m the 
t^urc of a nuiiancc, set up at hm door, he has a nght (o 
present it to tho judge, wlio,ou hia part, has a right 
tho w ork to he stav cd , or, if established, to Ik: removed 
this head the parent law w express and clear, and ax'* 1"^ ^ 
many wi«o pron^ions, uhieh, without destroving ^ 

and rcetram tho right of otmtnhtpy br the rght ‘ » r 
age tnnacalton is pennitted that may rrdeua « 
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work before it bad produced tbe danger we bare so sorely 
felt, and which we shall long feel. The c.xample of what is 
done by Trance is too important not to have a vast and ex- 
tensive influence ; and that example, backed with its power, 
must bear with great force on those who are near it ; especi- 
ally on those who shall recognise the pretended republic on 
the principle upon which it now stands. It is not an old 
structure which you have found as it is, and are not to dis- 
pute of the original end and design with which it had been 
so fashioned. It is a recent wrong, and can plead no pre- 
scription. It violates the rights upon which not onl}'' the 
community of Trance, but those on which all communities 
are founded. The principles on which they proceed are 
general principles, and are as true in England as in any other 
countiy. They, who (though with the purest intentions) 
recognise the authority of these regicides and robbers upon 
principle, justify their acts and establish them as precedents. 
It is a question not between Trance and England. It is a 
question between property and force. The property claims ; 
and its claim has been allowed. The property of the nation 
is the nation. They, v\dio massacre, plunder, and expel the 
body of the proprietary, ai’e murderers and robbers. The 
state, in its essence, must be moral and just : and it may be 
so, though a tyrant or usurper should be accidentally at the 
head of it. This is a thing to be lamented : but this not- 
withstanding, the body of the commonwealth may remain in 
all its integrity and be perfectly sound in its composition. 
The present case is diflerent. It is not a revolution in 
government. It is not the victory of party over' party. . It 
is a destruction and decomposition of the whole society; 
which never can be made of right by any faction, however 
powerful, nor without teiTible consequences to all about it, 
both in the act and in the example. This pretended republic 
is founded in crimes, and exists by wrong and robbery ; and 
wrong and robbeiy, far from a title to anything, is \yar with 
mankind. To be at peace with robbery is to be an accom- 
plice with it. 

■ Mere locality does not constitute a body politic. Had 
Cade and his gang got possession of London, they would not 
have been the lord mayor, aldermen, and common council. 
The body politic of Trance existed in the majesty of its 
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and the mischief of that nm*!ance, the^ arc, to be sure, 
bound to judge, not Iifigionsly, but it is in their competence 
to judge They hai c umformly acted on this ngbt AS bat 
m cml society is a ground of action, in politic «ociety is a 
CTOund of ivar But the cjercisc of that competent juns- 
diction IS a matter of moral pnidence As suits m end 
society, so irar m the pobtical, must erer be n matter of great 
deliberation It is not tins or that particular proceeding 
picked out here and there, ns a subject of ^iiarrm that will 
do There must be an aggregate of mischief There roust 
be marks Of deliberation, there must be tmcca of design, 
there must be indications of Tnahec, there must be tokens of 
ambition There must be force in the body where they ei* 
ist, there must bo energy m the mmd 'W'^hen all thc«e cir- 
eumstaucea are combined, or the important parts of them, 
the duty of the vicmitj calls for the cxcrci«o of its com* 
petencQ , and the rules of prudence do not restrain, but de- 
mand It 

In describing the nuisance erected by so pestilential a 
jnanufflctoT), bj the constniction of so infamous a brothel, 
by digging a night*celhr for such thicres, murderer* nnd 
liousc'breal cr* as never vnftsted the world,! am so fir from 
aggravating that I hiro failcn mfinitclj short of the evil 
I«o mau who has attended to tho particulars of what lia* 
been done in rmnee, nnd combined them with tho principles 
o 0 '<serfed, can possibly doubt it hen I catnparo «wfh 

ns great cause of nations, the trifling points of honour, th« 
still more contemptible points of interest tho light ctrtmo* 
HIPS and undcfinablo punctilios, the dispute? about jro* 
cedenev, the lowering or the hoisting of a ^ad tho dcahus^*^ 
a Imndred or two ot wild cat skins on the other suit ot ttc 
globe, n Inch hai e often kindled up the flame a of w ar betwren 
nations, I stand astonished at tho-o persons, who do not unI 
a rc«cutmefit, not more natural than politic, at tho clrociinw 
insults tint tins monstrous oompovmd ofivrs to ihv dignity of 
evm intion.aud who are not anrmcd with'vhat it tbrcat'.o^ 
to their pafi tj , 

I liavo thertforo been dccidciHj of opinion with our 
chrition at futefiall in the beginuitm of tin* war that tic 
Vicinage of 3 urope hid not onl> a right, hut rn 
able dutj, and an ixigent inUrtst, to dcnuiniato tius 
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dentil by rcvolutioiiary Iribuiials — ibe peers and commons 
robbed to the last iicro of Ibeir estates; massacred if they 
stayed, or obliged to seek life in flight, in exile and in beg- 
gary — that the ivhole landed properly should share the veiy 
same fate — that every military and naval ofllcer of hon- 
our and rank, almost to a man, should be placed in the 
same description of conliscation and exile — that the principal 
merchants and bankers should bo drawn out, as from a hen- 
coop, for slaughter — that the citizens of our greatest and 
most flourishing cities, when the hand and the machinery of 
the hangman were not found sufllcicnt, should have been col- 
lected in the public squares, and massaci'cd by tbousauds 
with cannon; — if tlirec hundred thousand others sbonld have 
been doomed to a situation worse than death in noisome and 
pestilential prisons ; — in such a case, is it in the faction of 
robbers I am to look for m3' country ? 'Would this bo the 
England that you and I, and even strangers, admired, hon- 
oured, loved, and cberisbed ? Would not the. exiles of Eng- 
land alone be my government and nyy fellow-citizens ? Would 
not their places of t-efuge be m3' temporary counir3’’ ? Would 
not all my duties and all ny aflectious be there, and there 
only ? Should I consider m3'self as a traitor to my countr3% 
and deserving of death, if I knocked at the door and heart 
of every potentate in Cliristeudom to succour 1113’’ friends, 
and to avenge them on their. enemies ? Could I, in an3’' way, 
show myself more a patriot ? What should I think of those 
potentates who insulted their suflering brethren ; who treated 
them as vagrants, or at least as mendicants ; and could find 
no allies, no friends, but in regicide murderers and robbers ? 
Wliat ought I to think and feel, if, being geographers instead 
of kings, tbe3’' recognised the desolated cities, the wasted 
fields, and the rivers polluted with blood, of this geometrical 
measurement, as the honourable member of Europe called 
England? In that condition what should we tliink of 
Sweden, Denmark, or Holland, or whatever power afforded us 
a churlish and treacherous hospitalit3'-, if they should invite us 
to join the standard of our king, our laws, and our religion, if 
they should give us a direct promise of protection — if, after 
all this, taking advantage of our deplorable situation, which, 
left us no choice, they were to treat us as the lowest andxdlest 
of all mercenaries ? If they were to send us far from the aid 
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throne, in the dignity of ita nobility, in the honour of its 
gentry, m the sanctity of its derg), m the rciercnce of its 
‘magistral^, in the weight iind cbnsiQcmtion due to its Undcd 
property m the se\eral biiUiagcs, in the respect due to its 
moveable substance represented fa) the corporations of the 
kingdom All these particular molectila: united form the 
great ma-^s of what is truly the bod) politic m nil countnc’ 
They are so many deposits and receptacles of justice, be- 
cause the) can onl) exist by justice JTation is a moral 
essence, not a geographical arrangement, or a denomination of 
the nomenclator rrance, though out of her temtonal po^ 
session, exists , because the sole possible claimant, I mean the 
proprietary, and the government to uhich the propnetary 
adheres, exists, and claims God forbid, that if )ou wen.' 
expelled from jour house by ruffians and n««assin8, that J 
should call the material walls, doors, and windows of —— — » 

the ancient and honourable famxl) of Am I to 

transfer to the intruders, who, not content to turn you out 
naked to tho world, would rob jou of jour very name, #11 
the esteem and rc«pect I owo to )ou? Tlie regicult* m 
rrance arc not Tranco France is out of her bound*, but 
the kingdom is the same 

To illustnto mj opinions on this subject, let us snppo^ a 
case, which, nner what has happened, wo cannot think 
aolutely impossible, though the augury is to be abominated, 
and tho cicnt deprecated with our most ardent prayer* 
»'t us suppose then, that our gracious sovereign wa» 
sacrilcgiou*ly murdered , his exemplar) quccii, at tho bead 
of tho nntronage of this land, murdered in the wmo 
manner, that those princesses, who«c beauty and irod'^t 
elegance aro tljo ornaments of the country, and who are the 
leaders and patterns of tho ingenuous voiith of their ecx. 
wore put to a cruel and ignominious death, avith liundrC'** of 
others, mother^ and daughters, ladies of the first di*l»ucticn, 
—that the Prince of "Wales and tho Duke of York, pnacr* 
the hope and pride of the nation, with all their 
were forced to ll\ from tho knnesof n«sa«3ins — that the 

body of onr cxctlknt clergy were cither massacred or roj 

of all, and tnn«i)ortcd— tho Christian nligion in ®11 
mjjptiojjs, fnrbitJdin nod prrsetoteil—- the Law tot^nj.fum 
mentally, and m all its parts destrojed— the judges pu 
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there will noi he waiiiing to their levees a single person of 
those who are all ached to their fortune, and not to their 
persons or cause : hut hcrcaficr none will support a totter- 
ing throne. Some will fly for fear of being crushed under 
the ruin, some will join in making it. Thej' will seek in the 
destruction of royaity, fame, and jmwer, and wealth, and the 
homage of kings, with licubcl, with Cariwt, with JicvcUicrc, 
and with the Merlins and the Tallicns, rather than suflor 
exile and beggary with the Coitdcs or the Broglios, the 
Castries, the D'Avrais, the Serrents, the CaznUs, and the 
long line of loyal suffering, patriot nobility, or to be but- 
chered with the oracles and the victims of the law.s, the 
D' Ornresons, the D' Esprcmcnih, and the Malcshcrbcs. This 
example we shall give, if inste.ad of adhering to our fellows 
in a cause which is an honour to ns all, we .abandon the law- 
ful government and lawful corporate body of France, to hunt 
for a shameful and ruinous fraternity, with Ibis odious usurp- 
ation that disgraces civilized society and the human race. 

And is then example nothing ? It is everything. Ex- 
ample is the school of mankind, and they will learn at no 
other. This war is a war against that example. It is not a 
Avar for Louis the Eighteenth, or even for the property, 
virtue, fidelit}’’ of France. It is a Avar for George the Third, 
for Francis the Second, and for the dignily, property', hon- 
our, virtue, and religion of England, of Germany, and of all 
nations. 

I know that all I have said of the systematic unsociabi- 
lity of this ncAV-invented species of republic, and the impos- 
sibility of preserving peace, is ansAvered by asserting that 
the scheme of manners, morals, and even of maxims and 
principles of state, is of no AA'eight in a question of peace or 
Avar betAA'een communities. This doctrine is supported by 
example. The case of Algiers is cited, Avith a hint, as if it 
were the stronger case. I should take no notice of this sort 
of inducement, if I had found it only Avhere first it was. I 
do not Avant respect for* those from Avhom I first heard it — 
but haAong no controversy at present Avith them, I only think 
it not amiss to rest on it a Httle, as I find it adopted, Avith 
mAich more of the same kind, by several of those on whom 
such reasoning had formerly made no apparent impression. 
If it had no force to prevent us from submitting to this y 
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of our king, and our suflenog countr}, to squander us airai 
in the most pestilential climates for a a enal enlargement of 
their oavn temtones, fop the purpose of trucking them, when 
obtained, with those very robbers and murderers ther had 
called upon us to oppc’e avith our blood ? "^Tiat wou^d be 
our Eontiments if in that nii‘'erahlo service we were not to 
be considered cither as English, or tis Swedes, Dutch, Dane«, 
but as outcasts of the human race? Whilst wc were fight- 
ing those battles of their interest, and ns their soldiers, noiv 
should we feci if we were to be excludtd from all their car- 
tels ? How must wc feel, if the pride and flower of tic 
Engbsh nohilitv and gentry, who might escape the pestilen- 
tial clime, and the de\ ounng sword, should, if taken prisoner*, 
be delivered o^e^ as rebel Rubjcct<», to be condemned as 
rebels, as traitors, as the nlcst of all cnminals, bj tribumdj 
formed of Maroon negro slaves, covered o\ or witU the blood 
of their masters, who were made free and organired into 
judges, for their robbencs and murders? IVhat should uo 
feel under this inhuman, insulting, and bwharous protection 
of Muscoi Jtes, Swedes, or Hollanders ? Should noiiotobtwt 
Heaven, and whatci er justice there is yet on enrth f Op* 
prcasion makes wise men mad, but tbc distemper is still tho 
madness of the wise, uhicli w better than the sobnetr oi 
fools Tiie crj is the voice of satred miscrj , ciiltcd not m 
to wld raving but into the ■dandified pbrenn of prophecy 
and inspiration— in that bittcnic®8 of fon), in Hut indig 
nation of suflenug Aurtue, lu that exaltation of dc'^pair 
would not pcjNccutcd English lo^aUJ cry out, with nn aw* 
ful wamin" loicc, and denounce the destruction il*at wait* 
on mouarchs who consider fidelity to them as the neat 
grading of all >ices , who Buffer il to be punwhctl as tla r e*. 
abominable of all crimes , and who Inio no respect but 
rebels, traitors, ngicides, aud furious negro *' 

ennus have broke their fliams? "Would not this wa 
language of high indignation linvc more of sound 
it, more of real aficction, more of true attichniint, two 
the lullabies of flatten rs, wl o would Ini'ih tnonan s to * ^ k 
m tlie arms of death ? them bo wtU eouimcvi tuw 
ever tins txamplo ehould prevail in its whole «tea , J 
haio its full operation wluUt kings *bnd fieri ei 
base, though under that bi*e thtre is a enn‘-wr<-' pu 
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hro T plionld cliooso io bo a noigbliour or a ^ubjpcl. }Jut 
piluatcd as I am. I am in no dans^or of booomini; to Algiers 
either the one or the other. ]t is not in my relation to 
the atheistical fanatie.s of Franee. I om their neighbonr;< 
I mof/ become their subject. Have the gentlejnen, ivlio bor- 
rowed this lmpj)Y ]).ar.illel. no ide.n of the iliHerenl eondnet to 
bo held with regard to the very same enl at. an immen.=!c dis- 
tance, and when it is at your door? wlum its jmwer is enor- 
mous. as when it is comparatively ns feeble ns its distance is 
remote? when there i.s a barrier of language and usages, 
which prevents corruption through certain old correspond- 
ences and habitudes, from llie contagion of tlio horrible 
novelties that are introduced into everything else ? 1 c.an 
contemplate, without dread, a royal ora national tiger on 
the borders of Pegu. 1 can look at him, with ati easy curio- 
sity, as prisoner witbiii bav.s in the menagerie of the Tower. 
But if, by habeas corpus, or otherwise, be was to come into 
the lobby of the House of Commons whilst your door was 
open, any of you would be more .«lont than wise, who would 
not gladly make your escape out of the back windows. 
ccrt;ijuIv-..Ehould-dread--more froni-n „wild_,cat.Jn„m 3 '„ ,bed- 
ebamb or, than fr om . all J bojions .that roarju the deserts bc- 
hincOTgici's. But in tliis parallel it is the cat that is at a 
Hi^ance, aiid the lions and tigcr.s that are in our antc-ebam- 
bers and onr lobbies. Algiers is not near ; Algiers is not 
powerful ; Algiers is not our neighbour ; Algiers is not in- 
fections. Algiers, whatever it may be, is an old creation ; 
and we have good data to calculate all the mischief to ho ap- 
prehended from it, Whou I find Algiers transferred to 
Calfiis, I udll tell you what I think of that point* In the 
mean time, the case quoted from the Algerine reports will' 
not apply as authority- We shall put it out of court ; and 
so far as that goes, let the counsel for the Jacobin peace take 
nothing by their motion. 

T^Hien we voted, as 5 ''ou and I did, ■with many more whom 
you and I respect and love, to resist this enemy, we were 
providing for dangers that were direct, home, pressing, and 
not remote, contingent, uncertain, and formed upon loose 
analogies. We judged of the danger ^vith which we were 
menaced by Jacobin France, from the “whole tenor of her 
conduct ; not from one or two doubtful or detached acts or 

VOL. V. Q 
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cessary war, it fumishea no lietter ground for our making an 
unnecessary and ruinous peace 

This analogical argument drawn from the case of Algiers 
would lead us a good way The fact is, we oursehes with a 
little cover, others more directly, pay a tribute to the repub- 
lic of Algiers Is it meant to reconcile us to the payment 
of a tribute to the French republic ? That thi**, with other 
things more ruinous, will be demanded hereafter, I httle 
doubt , but for the present, this will not be avowed— though 
our minds are to he gradually prepared for it In truth, the 
arguments from this case are worth little, e\en to those who 
approve the buying an Algenne forbearance of piracy There 
are many things which men do not approre, that t6^ must 
do to avoid a greater evil To argue l^m thence, that thej 
are to act m the same manner m aU cases, is turning ne- 
cessity into a law Upon what is matter of prudence, the 
argument concludes the contrary way Because we have 
done one humiliating act, we ought with infinite caution to 
admit more acts of the same nature, lest humiliation should 
become our habitual state Matters of prudence are under 
the dominion of circumstance^, and not of logical analogies 
It IS absurd to take it otherwise 
I, for one, do more than doubt the poher of this kind of 
convention with Algiers On those who thmk as I do, tho 
argument ad honnnem can make no sort of impression I 
know something of the constitution and composition of this 
very extraordinary republic It ha'» a constitution, I ncimit 
similar to the present tumultuous military tyrannj ot 
France, by which a handful of obscure ruffians domineer over 
a fertile country and a brave people For the composition 
too, I admit the Algerine eoramuuitj resembles 
France , being formed out of tho very scum, scandal, iln 
grace, and pest of the Tur) ish Asia. The Grand Seigmor, 
to disburthen the country, sufFers the de} to 
dominions the corps of jauirane**, or a^apln, which form 
directory and council ol elders of the African rtpubuc 0 
and ind^iTisible But notwithstanding this 
which I allow, I ne\er shall so far injuro tho 
public of Algiers as to put it in comparison for 
of crime, turpitude, and oppression, with tiio Jaco 
lie of Paris There is no que*dion with me to wl 
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expre'isioiis I not only concnired m the idea of comhmiDg 
TTith Europe in this Tvar, but to the best of ray poirer eren 
stimulated ministers to that conjunction of interests and of 
efforts I joined them -with all my soul, on the prmciples 
contained in that manly and masterly state-paper, ivbieli I 
have two or three times referred to,^ and raav still more fre- 
quently hereafter The diplomatic collection never was more 
ennched than with this piece The histone facts justify 
every stroke of the master “Thus painters wnte their 
names at Co ” 


Vanons persons may concur in the same measure on van 
ous grounds They may be various, without being contrary 
to or eiclusive of each other I thought the insolent un 
provoked aggression of the regicide upon our ally of Holland, 
a good ground of war I think h?s raimfe‘«fc attempt to 
overturn the balance of Europe a good ground of war As 
a good ground of war, I consider his declaration of won 
hi3 Majesty and his kingdom But though I have taken all 
these to aid I consider them as nothing more than os a 
sort of evidence to indicate the treasonable mind within 
Xiong before their acts of aggression, and their declaration of 
war, the faction m France had assumed a form hid aaopted 
a body of pnnciples and maxims, and hod regularly and sys 
tematically acted on them by which she virtualiy had put 
herself m a posture, which was m itself a declaration of war 


against mankind 

It is said by the dircctoiy m their several manuest^^ 
that we of the people ire tumultuous for peace, and tba 
ministers pretend negotiation to amuse us This they 
learned from the language of many amongst our«e]re3 w i 
eonN ersationa have been one mam cause 
the opmion for peace with regicide may be Hut J» 
think the ministers unfortunately to bo hut _ 

their proceedings, find myself ohhged to say o little mo 
this subject of the popular opinion i it is 

Before our opinions are quoted ngamst our>clT » 
proper that, from our serious deliberation, tliey mij o 
quoting It IS without reason we praise the p^own 

constitution, in putting under the discretion of tno _ 
the awful trust ot war and peace, if the ministers ol 
* Declaration WTutchall, Oct 25, 1753 
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plorc.” .In my mind, a gi'catcr calamity could not have fallen 
on the public than the exclusion of one of tlicm. But I 
drive away that, with other melanchol}' tlioughts. A great 
deal ought to be said upon that subject, or nothing. i\s to 
the distinguished persons to Avhom my friends who remain 
are joined, if benefits, nobty and generously conferred, 
ought to procure good wishes, they are entitled to my host 
vows ; and they have them all. They have adininislorcd to 
mo the only cousohation I am capable of receiving, which is to 
know that no individual will sutler by my thirty years scrncc 
to the public. If things should give us the comparative hap- 
piness of a sh'uggle, I shall be found, I was going to say 
fighting, (that would he foolish,) hut dying by the side of Mr. 
Pitt. I must add, that if anything defensive in our do- 
mestic system can possibly save us from the disasters of a 
regicide peace, he is the man to save us. If the finances in 
such a case can he repaired, he is the man to repair them. If 
I should lament any of his acts, it is onl^' wlicu they np])car 
to me to have no resemblance to acts of his. But let him 
not have a confidence in himself, which no human abilities 
can warrant. His abilities are fully equal (and that is to 
say much for any man) to those which are opposed to him. 
But if we look to him as our - security against the conse- 
quences of a regicide peace, let ns he assured, that a regicide 
peace and a constitutional ministrj’^ are terms that will not 
agree. "With a regicide peace the king cannot long have a ' 
minister to serve him, nor the minister a king to serve. If 
the Great Disposer, in reward of the royal and the private 
virtues of our sovereign, shoMd call him from the calamit- 
ous spectacles, which will attend a state of amity with regi- 
cide, his successor will surely see them, unless the same Pro- 
■vidence greatly anticipates the course of nature. Thinking 
thus, (and not, as I conceive, on light grounds,) I dare not 
flatter the reigning sovereign, nor any minister lie has or can 
have, nor his successor apparent, nor any of those who may 
he called to serve him, with what appears to me a false state 
of their situation. We cannot have them and that peace 
together, . ' ■ 

I do not forget that there had been a considerable differ- 
ence between several of our friends, (with my insignificant ■ 
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inoDitions of our friends, and to east onrselres into the hands 
of our^tent and irreconcilable foes, then, and not tfll then, 
the ministers stand acquitted before God and man, for ivhat- 
ever may come 

Lamenting as I do, that the matter has not had so full and 
free a discussion as it requires, I mean to omit none of the 
points lyhichseera to meneceasaiy for consideration, previous 
to an arrangement which is for ever to decide the form and 
the fate of Europe In the course, tlierefore, of what I shall 
have the honour to address to you, I propose the following 
questions to yoursenous thought ~1 Whether the present 
steii, •which stands for a government in Prance, be such as 
m peahe and war affects the neighhoimng states m a maimer 
diflcredfc from the internal ffovemment that formerly pm* 
railed inNbat country ? — 2 Whether that system, supposing 
its news hostile to other nations, possesses any means of 
being burtfuLto them peculiar to itself f— 3 Whether there 
has been Mely such a change m I ranee, as to alter the 
nature of its system, or its effect upon other powers f— i 
"Whether any public declarations or engagements exist, on 
tlie part of the allied powers, which stand la the way of a 
treaty of peace, which supposes tho right and confirms the 
power of the regicide faction in Tranco ?— 5 "Wbat tho state 
of the other powers of Europe will be with respect to eicn 
other, and their colonies, on tho conclusion ot a regicide 
peace ?— G Whether we are dn\ en to the ab‘«olute necessity 
of mating that Lind of peace ? , 

These heads of inqmiy will enable us to malcc the applies 
tion of the several matters of fact and topics of aj^men , 
tint occur m this vast discussion, to certain fixed 
I do not mean to confine myself to the order in whicn 7 
stand I shall discuss them m such a manner as ^ 
pear to me the beat adapted for showing their mutual 
mgs and relations. Here then I close the public ma e 
my letter , but b^ore I have done let mo say one wo 
apology for myself . , r 

In wishing this nominal peace not to bo precipitat , 
sure no man living is less disposed to hlamo i, 

ministry than I am Some of my oldest 
I could Bay it of more of them) tnaho a part m tha 
There are some indeed, “whom my dim eyes in 
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AVhilpl ho aohnowirtlcop i(p ooinpeioTico, ho proinolos jl;; oflj- 
olem'V. 1 phnll j>nr>uo tho phin 1 havo ohnlKoil uut. in my 
IcUorp th.'U }olKv»v ihip. 


LKT'nCU 


11 . 


n*. 


tnr. 


or.Njrs AKn cnAtJAcri.r. or TUt: rjtt'.NCW ur.voi.imoN 
AS ir r.J'.OAKii? oiiiKi: .sationp. 

17110. 

r^lY nrAi: Sii:, 

I closed my first lett<T with poriouH mnttor, ntul 1 
hope it has omphwod vtnir thoouht^-. 'Dio j-yplem of peneo 
must have a reforeiieo to tho !.\stom of tlto war. On limt 
ground. I must tlieroforo again recall y<mr mind to our 
original opinions, which time and evon{.« have not tauglit nus 
to Y.ary. 

iSiy ideas and my principles led me, in this conto.«t, to 
encounter I'rancc, not as a state. hut as a faction. 'J'lio va.st 
territorial extent of that country, its immense population, 
its riches of production, it.s riche.s of commerce and conven- 
tion — the whole aggreg.ale ma.'^.s of what, m ordinary cases, 
constitutc.s the force of a state, to mo were hut objects of 
secondary consideration. They might be balanced ; and they 
have been often more than balanced. Gri*at a.s tbo.se things 
are, they are not what make the faction forjuidable. It is 
the faction that makes them truly dreadful. That faction is 
the evil spirit that possesse.s the body of Franco ; that in- 
forms it as a soul ; tliat stamps upon its ambition, and upon 
all its pursuits, a characteristic marie, which strongly distin- 
guishes them from the same general passions, and the same 
general Anews, in other men and in other comrnunitie.s. It 
is that spii'it wdiicli inspires into them a new, a pernicious, a 
.desolating activity. Constituted ns ITanco was ten years 
ago, it was not in that France to shake, to slialter, and to 
overwhelm Europe in tho manner that we behold. A sure 
destruction impends over those infatuated princes, who, in. 
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self,) and the great man at the head of ministry, in an early 
stage of these discussions But I am sure there was a period 
inwhichwe agreed betterjnthe danger of a Jacohm existence 
in France At one time he and all Europe seemed to feel 
it But why am not I eonverted with so many great powers, 
and so many great ministers ? It la because I am old and 
slow —I am in this year, 1796, only where all the powers of 
Europe were m 1793 I cannot move with tins precession 
of the eguinoxes, which is preparing for us the return of 
some ^ ery old, I am afraid no golden, mra, or the commence 
ment of some new mra that must be denominated from some 
new metal In this crisis I must hold my tongue, or I must 
* speah with freedom Falsehood and delusion aro allowed in 
no case whatever hut, as m the exercise of all the virtues, 
there is an economy of truth It is a sort of temperance, 
by which a man speaks truth with measure that he may 
sneak it the longer But as the same rules do not hold in 
all cases — what would be right for you, who may presume 
on a senes of years before you, would have no sense for me, 
who cannot, without ahsurdity, calculate on sir moatks ot 
life What I say, I must say at once Wbatcier I ivrite is 
inits nature testamentary It ha\e the weakness but 
it has the smeenty, of a dying ifedaration Eor the 
days I haieto linger here, I am removed completel) from tno 
busy scene of the world, but I hold myselt to bo still re* 
sponsible for everything that I have done whilst 1 continued 
on the place of action If the rawest T}to in politics MS 
been influenced by the authority of my grey hairi, and lea 
by anything in my speeches, or my writuigs to enter into 
this war, he has a right to call upon mo to know I bare 
changed my opinions, or why, when those I voted with nsr 
adopted better notions, I persevere in exploded error? 

When I seem not to acquiesce m the acts of those 1 
spect in eveiy degree short of superstition I im obliged 
give my reasons fully I cannot set my authoritj again 
their authority But to exert reason is not to 
authority Beason and authority do not moio w 
parallel That reason is an ontictt* eitrttc w fio ^ > 

not pro tnbunaU It is a fnendwho makes on ^ 

gestion to tho court, without questiomng its jurimic 
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benefactors of manlciiul. This innnifosto %vaa published, ns 
they themselves express it, “to lay open to the present ge- 
neration, as well as to posterity, their motives, their inten- 
tions, and the dishfcresfcilncss of their personal views ; 
taking np arms for the pnrjiose of preserving social and 
political order amongst all civilized mvlions, and to secure to 
each state its religion, happiness, independence, territories, 
and real constitution.” — “ On this ground, they ho])cd that 
all empires and all slates would be nnauiinous ; and becom- 
ing the firm guardians of the happiness of mankind, that they 
could not fail to unite their ellbrts to rescue a numerous 
■nation from its own fury, to preserve Eurojie from the ro- 
tui*n of barbarism, and the universe from the subversion 
and anarchy with which it was threatened.” The whole of 
that noble performance ought to be read at the first meeting 
of any congress, which may assemble for the purpose of paci- 
fication. in that piece “ these powers expressly renounce 
all views of personal aggrandizement,” and confine them- 
selves to objects worthy of so generous, so heroic, and so 
perfectly wuse and politic an enterprise. It was to the prin- 
ciples of this confederation, and to no other, that wo wished 
our sovereign and our country to accede, as a part of the 
commonwealth of Europe. To these principles with some 
trifling exceptions and limitations they did full}’- accede.* 
And all our friends who took oflice acceded to the ministry, 
(whether wisely or not,) as I always understood the matter, 
on the faith and on the principles of that declaration. 

As long as these powers flattered themselves that the 
menace of force Avould produce the effect of force, they acted 
on those declarations : but when their menaces failed of suc- 
cess, their efforts took a new direction. It did not appear 
to them that virtue and heroism ought to be purchased by 
miUions of rix-dollars. It is a di'eadful truth, but it is a 
truth that cannot be concealed ; in ability, in dexterity, in 
the distinctness of their views, the Jacobins are our supe- 
riors. They saw the thing right from the very beginning. 
Whatever were the first motives to the war among politi- 
cians, they saw that in its spirit, and for its objects, it was a 
civil war ; and as such they pursued it. It is a war between 
the partisans of the ancient, ci-ril, moral, and political order of 
* See Declaration, WMtehall, October 29, 1793. 
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tbe conflict witfl this ne\r and unhc'ird of power, proceed as 
jf ther were engaged in a war that bore a resemblance to 
their former coute^ita , or that they can make peace in tho 
spirit of their former arrangements of pacification Here 
the beaten path is the \ei 7 reverse of the safe road 

As to me, I was always steadily of opinion, that tha dis 
order was not in its nature intermittent I conceived that 
the contest onee begun, could not be laid down again, to bo 
resumed at our discretion , but that our first struggle with 
this e> il would also be our last I never thought we could 
make peace w ith the 83,3tem , because it was not for the sake 
of an object we pursued in rivalry w^th each other, but with 
the sj stem itseli, that we were at war As I understood the 
matter, we were at war not with its conduct, but with its 
existence , convinced that its existence and its hostihty were 


tho same 

The faction js not local or temtonal It is a gene^ 
evil Where it least appears m action, it is still full of 
In its sleep it recruits its strength, and prepares its exertion 
Its spirit lies deep lu tlie corruption of our common nature 
The social order which restrains it, feeds it It exists in 
every country in Europe , and among all orders of men in 
every country, who looTc up to France os to a common h«a 
The centre is there The circumference is the world w Eu 
rope wherever the race of Europe mar be settled Evert* 
wSero else the faction is militant, in Franco it is tnumpn* 
ant In France it is tho bank, of deposit and the hank 
circulation of ail the pernicious principles that crofOTmi^ 
in every state It will be folly scarcely deserving of puf> 
and too mischievous for contempt, to think of rcstnming i 
in any other country whilst it is predominant there ' ^ » 
instead of being tho cau^e of its force, has susp^oc i 
operation It has given a reprieve, at least, to the Cans 
world 

The true nature of a Jacobin war, in tho heginnin^ * 
by most of the Christian powers, ielt, acknowledge 
even in the most precise manner declared In 
manifesto, published by the emperor and tho kiag ot , 

on the 1th of Vugust 1792, it w exprc'«scd m 
terms, and on principles which could not fait U , , 
adhered to them, of classing those monarens witn 
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There vras a beaten road before llicin. The po^Yers of Eu- 
rope "were armed ; Eranco had always appeared dangerous ; 
the war was easily diverted from France as a faction, to 
France as a state. The princes were easily taught to slide 
back into their old, habitual course of polities. They were 
easily led to consider the flames that were consuming France, 
not as a warning to protect their own buildings, (which Avere 
without any party wall, and linked by a contignation into 
the edifice of France,) but as a happy occasion for jnllaging 
the goods, and for carrying oft* the materials, of their neigh- 
bour’s house. Their provident fears were changed into ava- 
ricious hopes. They carried on their new designs Avithout 
seeming to abandon the principles of their old policy. They 
pretended to seek, or they flattered themselves that they 
sought, in the accession of ucav fortresses, and neAV territo- 
ries, a defcjisive security. But the security wanted Avas 
against a kind of power, Avhich was not so truly dangerous 
in its 'fortresses nor in its territories, as in its spirit and its 
principles. They aimed, or pretended to aim, at defendwg 
themselves against a danger, from Avhich there can be no 
security in any defensive plan. If armies and fortresses 
were a defence against Jacobinism, Louis the Sixteenth 
would this day reign a powerful monarch over a happy 
people. 

This error obliged them, even in their offensive operations, 
to adopt a plan of war, against the success of Avhich there 
was something little short of mathematical demonstration. 
They refused to take any step AA'hich might strike at the 
heart of afi’airs. They seemed unwilling to wound the enemy 
in any vital part. They acted through the wltole, as if they 
really Avished the conservation of the Jacobin poAver, as 
what might be more favourable than the lawful government 
to the attainment of the petty objects they looked for. They 
always kept on the circumference ; and the wider and re- 
moter the circle Avas, the more eagerly they chose it as their 
sphere of action in this centrifugal war. The plan they 
pursued, in its nature demanded great length of time. In 
its execution, they, who went the nearest way to Avork, were 
obliged to coveF an incredible extent of country. It left to 
the enemy every means of destroying this extended line of 
•weakness. Ill success in any part was - sure to defeat the 
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Europe, against a sect of fanatical and ambitious atheists 
which means to change them all It is not Prance extend- 
ing a foreign empire over other nations , it is a sect aitnmg 
at nniver^l empire, and beginning with the conquest of 
Prance The leaders of that sect secured the centre of Eu- 
rope, and that secured, they knew, that whateicr might bo 
the event of battles and sieves, their cause was victonous 
■Whether its territory had a little more or a little less peeled 
from its surface, or whether an island or two was detached 


from its commerce, to them was of little moment The con- 
quest of France was a glorious acquisition That once well 
laid as a basis of empire, opportunities never could be ivant- 
ing to regain or to replace what had been lost, and dreadfully 
to avenge tbemaelvea on the faction of their adversaries 

They saw it was a ctul tear It was their busmens to 
persuade their adversaries that it ought to be a foreign 
war The Jacobins evciywbere set up a cry against the 
new crusade , and they intrigued with effect in the cabi- 
net, in the field, and la every private society la Europe. 
Their task was not difficult The condition of 
end sometimes of first ministers too, is to be pitied 
creatures of the desk, and the creatures of favour, had 
no relish for the principles of the manifestoes They pro- 
mised no governments, no regiments, no revenues from 
whence emoluments might an^e by perquisite or by grant 
In truth, the tnbe of vulgar politicians aro the lowest of our 
species There is no trade so vile and mechanical os govern 
ment m their hands Virtue is not their hahit 
out of themselves in any course of conduct recommends 
only by conscience and glory A lai^e, liberal and prospect 
ive view of the interests of states pa«jse3 ivith 
mance, and the principles that recommend 
wanderings of a disorder^ imagination The 
compute them out of their senses The jesters and bu o 
shame them out of everything grand ondclmafcd , 

ness in object and in means, to them appears soundne^ 
Bobnety They think thero is nothing wortli ’.v . 

that which they can handle , which they can measure 
two-foot rule , which they can tell upon ten fingers , . 

"Without the principles of the Jacobins, 
any pnnciplea at aU, they played tlie game of tu 
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gnins of cnch otitcr, or could indeed form svicli n body of 
equivalent?, a? iniglit. mabe one of tlieni ^villing to abandon 
a .'Opnraic object, of bi? ambition for the gratitication of any 
other member of the alliance. The partition of I’oland 
otlered an object of spoil in wbieb the parties ngi-eo. 

They were circumjacent, and each might, talco a portion con* 
venieni to bis own territory. They might dispute about the 
v.alue of their several share.?, but the contiguity to each of 
the demandant? alw.ay? furnished (he means of an adjust- 
lucnt. Thoiigb hereafter the world will have cause to rue 
this iniquitous measure, and they most who were the most 
concerned in it, for the moment, there was wberewitb.al in the 
object to preserve peace amongst confederates in wrong. But 
the spoil of France did not afford the srunc facilities for ac- 
commodation. 'Wliat might satisfy* llio bouse of j\uslria in 
a Flemish frontier, aflbrded no equivalent to tempt the cu- 
pidity of the king of .Pru.ssia. What might be desired by 
Gre.at Britain in the Wc.st Indies, nui.st be coldly and re- 
motely, if at all, felt as an interest at Vienna ; and it would bo 
felt as something worse than a negative interest at i^fadrid. 
j!\nslria, long possessed with unwi.so and dangcrou.s dcsign.s 
on Italy, could not be very mnch in earnest about the con- 
servation of the old patrimony of the bouse of Savoy ; and 
Sardinia, who owed to an Italian force all her moans of shut- 
ting out France from Italy, of which she has been supposed 
to hold the key, would not purchase the means of strength 
upon one side bj* yielding it on the ot^icr. She would not 
readily give the possession of ITovara for the hope of Savoy. 
Ko continental power was willing to lose any of its conti- 
nental objects for the increase of the naval power of Great 
Britain ; and' Great Britain would not give up any of the 
objects she sought for as the means of an increase to her 
naval power, to further their aggrandizement. 

The moment this war came to he considered as a war 
merely of profit, the actual circumstances are such that it 
never could become really a war of alliance. FTor can the 
peace he a peace of alliance, until things are put upon their 
right bottom. 

I do not find it denied, that when a treaty is entered into 
. for peace, a demand yvill he made on the regicides to sur- 
render a great part of their conquests on the continent. 
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effect of the Tvhole This is true of Austna It is still more 
true of England On this false plan, even good fortune, by 
further >veaKening the victor, put him but the further off 
from his object 

As long as there ivas any appearatice of success, the spirit 
of aggrandizement, and consequently the spirit of mutual 
jealousy, seized upon all the coalesced poirers Some sought 
an accession of temtory at the expense of Prance, some at 
the expense of each other, some at the expense of third par- 
ties , and when the vicissitude of disaster took its turn, they 
found common distress a treacherous bond of Ihith and 


friendship 

The greatest skill conducting the greatest military ap- 
paratus has been employed, but it has been worse than use- 
lessly employed, through the false policy of the war The 
operations of the field suffered by the errors of the cabinet 
If the same spirit continues when peace is made, the peace 
will fix and perpetuate all the errors of the war, becau«e it 
^vIll bo made upon the same false principle What has been 
lost m the field, m the field may oo regained An arrange* 
znent of peace lu its nature is a permanent settlement , it is 
the effect of counsel and debberation, and not of fortuit- 
ous events If built upon a basis fundamentally erroneous, 
it can only be retrieved by some of tho«e unforeseen dis- 
pensations, which the a1l-wi«e but mystenous Governor of 
the u orld sometimes icterpo*^, to snatch nations from rum 
It would not be pious error, but mad and irmiious presump- 
tion, for any one to trust in on unknoim order of dispen«:H 
tions, in defiance of the rules of prudence, uhich 
upon the known march of the oniinary providence of God 

It was not of that sort of war that I was amongst the 
least considerable, but amongst the most zealous adnsers , 
and it IS not by the sort of peace now talked of, that I wi* 
at concluded It would answer no great purpose to cmc 
into the particular errors of the war Thewhole has been n 
one error It was but nominally a war of alliance -Ab 
combined powers pursued it there was nothing to iio ( 
aWiance together There could bn no tie oC - 

Bonety for pillage There could bo no tie of a «* 
la/ercsf where the object did not offtr such a division am - 
the parties as could well giro them a warm concern 
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able and S3’‘steinatic acquisitions are made in that quarter. 
It is fi’om France tbey are made ? France bas but one or 
two contemptible factories, subsisting by the offal of tlie 
private fortunes of English individuals to support them, in 
any part of India. I look on the taking of the Cape of 
Grood Hope as the securing of a post of great moment. It 
does honour to those who planned, and to those who executed, 
that enterprise : but I speak of it always as comparatively 
good ; as good as anything can be in a scheme of war that 
repels us from a centre, and em]doys all our forces where no- 
thing can be finally decisive. Eut giving, as I freely give, 
every possible credit to these eastern conquests, I ask one 
question, — on whom are tbey made ? It is evident, that if 
we can keep our eastern conquests, we keep them not at the 
expense of France, but at the expense of Holland our ally ; 
of Holland, the immediate cause of the war, the nation whom 
we had undertaken to protect, and not of the republic which 
it was our business to destroy. If we return tlie African 
and the Asiatic conquests, we put them into the hands of a 
nominal state (to that Holland is reduced) unable to retain 
them ; and which will virtually leave them under the direc- 
tion of France, If we mthhold them, Holland declines still 
more as a state. She loses so much carrjdng trade, and that 
means of keeping up the small degree of naval power she 
holds ; for which policy alone, and not for any commercial 
gain, she maintains the Cape, or any settlement beyond it. ' 
In that case, resentment, faction, and even necessity, will 
throw her more and more into the power of the new, mis- 
chievous republic. But on the probable state of Holland I 
sball say more, when in this correspondence I come to talk 
oyer with you the state in which any sort of Jacobin peace 
will leave aU Europe. 

So far as to the East Indies, 

As to the "West Indies, indeed as to either, if we look for 
matter of exchange in order to ransom Europe, it is easy to 
show that we have taken a terribly roundabout road. I can- 
not conceive, even if, for the sake of holding conquests there, 
we should refuse to redeem Holland, and the Austrian Ne- 
therlands, and the hither Germany, that Spain, merely as she 
is Spain, (and forgetting that the regicide ambassador go- 
verns at Madrid,) will see, with perfect satisfaction, Great 
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"Will they, in tte present slate of the uvar, malve that sur* 
render "vsithout an equivalent? This continental cession 
must of course be made in favour of that party in the alii* 
Mice that has suffered losses. That party has nothing to 
furnish towards an equivalent. Wliat equivalent, for instance, 
has Holland to offer, who has lost her all ? AVhat equivalent 
can come from the Emperor, every part of whose territories 
contiguous to Trance is already within the pale of the regicido 
dominions ? "What equivalent has Sardinia to offer for Savoy 
and for Nice, I may say for her whole being ? IVliat has 
she taheir from the faction of France ? she has lost very near 
her all ; and she has gained nothing. What equivalent has 
Spain to give? Alas * she has already paid for her own ran- 
som the fund of equivalent, and a dreadful equivalent it is, to 
England and to herself. But I put Spain out of the ques- 
tion ; she is a province of the Jacobin empire, and she roust 
make peace or war according to the orders she receives from 
the directoiy of assassins. £i effect and substance, her croim 
is a fief of regicide 

"Whence then can the compensation be demanded? Un* 
doubtedly from that power which alone has made some con* 
quests. That power is l^gland "Will the allies then gi'O 
away their ancient patrimony, that England may keep isniidi 
in tlio West Indies ? Tlicy never can protract tho uar m 
good earnest for that object; nor can they act in concert wita 
us, in our refusal to grant anything towards their redempfioa 
In that case we are thus situated Eitlicr we miiit guy 
Europe, bound hand and foot, to France ; or we must qui 
the AVest Indies without any one object, great or small, ^ 
wards indemnity and security I repeat it, without any 
vantage * whatever : because, supposing tint our 
could comprise all that France ever possessed in the tropi 
America, it never can amount in any fair cstiinatwn o . 
fair equivalent for IIolland,for the Austrian Netnerlan s 
the lower Germany, that is, for tho whole ancient Kmgiio 
circle of Burgund}', now under the yoke of regicide, . 

thing of almost all Italy under the same hnrbarous domma wm 

If we treat in the present situation of 

in our hands tint can r^cem Europe. Korntho - p » 

as I Lave observed, more rich in tho fund of ^ 

If •^e look to our stock in the eastern world, our 
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This ally, (or rather this principal in the war,) by the con- 
fession of the regicide himself, was more formidable to him 
than all his other foes united. Warring there, we should 
have led our arms to the capital of Wrong. Defeated, Ave 
could not fail (proper precautions tahen) of a sure retreat. 
Stationary, and only supporting the royalists, an impenetrable 
harrier, an impregnable rampart, would have been formed 
between the enemy and his naval power. We are probably 
the only nation who have declined to act against an enemy, 
when it might have been done in his own country ; and Avho 
having an armed, a powerful, and a long victorious allj'’ in 
that countr}'-, declined all effectual co-operation, and suffered 
him to perish for want of support. On the plan of a war in 
Trance, every advantage that our allies might obtain would 
be doubled in its effect. Disasters on the one side might 
have a fair chance of being compensated by victories on the 
other. Had Ave brought the main of our force to bear upon 
that quarter, all the operations of the British' and Imperial 
crovms would have been combined. The war would have 
had system, correspondence, and a certain direction. But as 
the war has been pursued, the operations of the two crowns 
haA’-e not the smallest degree of mutual bearing or relation. 

Had acquisitions in the West Indies been our object, on 
success in 3?rance, everything reasonable in those remote 
parts might be demanded Avitb decorum, and justice, and a 
sure effect. WeE might we caE for a recompence in America, 
for those services to Avhich Europe owed its safety. Having 
abandoned this obvious policy connected with principle, we 
have seen the regicide power talcing the reverse course, and 
making real conquests in the West Indies, to which aE our 
dear-bought advantages (if Ave could hold them) are mean 
and contemptible. The noblest island within the tropics, 
worth aE that we possess put together, is, by the vassal 
Spaniard, delivered into her hands. The island of Hispaniola 
(of which Ave have but one poor corner, by a slijDpery hold) 
is perhaps equal to England in extent, and in fertility is far 
superior. The part possessed by Spain, of that great island, 
made for the seat and centre of a tropical empire, was not 
improved, to be sure, as the Ereuch division had been, before 
it Avas systematieaEy destroyed by the cannibal republic; 
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Bntam sole mistress of tlie isles In trutb it appears to me, 
that, when we come to balance our account, we siiall find in 
the propo'sed peace onl/ the pure, simple, and unendowed 
charms of Jacobin amity We shall haie the satisfaction of 
knowing, that no hlood or treasure has been spared by the 
allies for support of the regicide system We shidl reflect at 
leisure on one great truth, that it was ten times’ more ea^ 
totally to destroy the system itself, than, when estabhshed, it 
would be to reduce its power, and that tlus republic, most 
formidable abroad, was of all things the weakest at home , 
that her frontier was temhle, her interior feeble , that it was 
matter of choice to attack her wliere she is invincible, and to 
spare her where she was ready to dissolve by her own mtcmal 
disorders We shall reflect, that our plan was good neither 
for offence nor defence 

It would not be at all diCBcult to prove, that an army of a 
hundred thousand men, horse foot, and artillery, might have 
been emploved against the enemy on the very soil which be 
has usurped at a far less expense than has been squandered 
away upon tropical adventures In tbeso adventures it was 
not an enemy we had to vanquish, but a cemeterv to cenquw 
In canyiD" on the war in the West Indies the hostile 
is merciful, the country in which we engage is the dreadful 
enemy There the European conqueror finds a cruel defeat 
in the very fruits of his success Every advantage is but a 
new demand on. England for ncruits to the est Indian 
grave In a West India war, tho regicides have, for th«r 
troops, a race of fierce barbarians, to wliom the poisoned atr, 
in which our youth inhale certain death, is salubrity and 
hfe To them the climate is the surest and most laitWuJ 


of allies , , 

Had wo earned on the war on the side of France which 
looks towards the Channel or the Atlantic, wo bIiouW wve 
attacked our enemy on bis weak and unarmed side ' J* 
should not have to reckon on the lo'ss of a man, who did 
fall in battle We should liave an ally m the heart ol tno 
country, who, to our hundred thousand, w oula at one ‘ 
liave added eighty thousand men at tholea^t, amiaiianiin 
by principle, by eutlinsiasm and by veuqeaiicc, 
which secured them to tho cau^o m a ven 
from some of those allies whom we subsuMcd ^ 
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I'xpcnsivo. n niunlorou?. ami. in flu* end. an iinjtrodiu*tive ad- 
vent uro. carried on upon idcaa of nu'jv.'iniile kni"lit-crr.antrv. 
vntliont any of the ijenerous w ildne.'-a <>f (tuixofi-^-in. is con- 
sidered jjp sonnd. eoHd sense; and a uar in a \vliole.'-oni(> 
cHinaio, n w.ar at- onr door, :i war directly on the eneniy. a 
war in the heart of In'.'! country, a war in cniua'rt- with an in- 
ternal ally, and in oomhin.ation witli the external, i.s re/'anied 
as folly and romance. 

i\[y dear friend, 1 hold it itnpossihle that thc.-if' eonsider- 
atinns .should have Of-eaped the btatc.snien on both .side.s of 
the w.ntor. and on both .''idc.s of the House of Connnons. How 
a question of peace can he discussed without havinq; them in 
view, ] cannot imagine. Jf you or others see a way out of 
these diflicuUics 1 am happy. I indeed, a fund from 
whence cquiv.alonts will he pr(»pnsed. I see it. Hut I ean- 
not just now loueh it. It is a qne.^tion of high moment. It 
opens another Iliad of woe.s to iCurope. 

Such is the time proposed for maliiug a commov pnJitkal 
peace, to which no one eircumstance is propitious. As t«) 
vthc grand principle of the peace, it i.s lcfi_, ns if by common 
consent, wholly out of the question. 

Alewing things in this light, I have frequently sunk into 
a degree of despondency .and dejection hardly to he de- 
.scrihed ; yet out of the profoundcst deptlis of this de.spair, 
an impiilse, which I have in vain endeavoured to resist, hn.s 
urged me to raise one feeble cry against this unfortunate 
coalition which is formed at home, in order to inalcc a coali- 
tion with Fr.ance, subversive of the wliole ancient order of 
the world. Ko disaster of war, no calamity of .seasoj), eoiild 
ever strike me with half the horror whicli 1 felt from what is 
introduced to us by this junction of parties, under the sootli- 
ing name of peace. A\’’c arc apt to spe.ak of a low .and pusil- 
lanimous spirit as the ordinary -cause by whicli duhrous wars 
terminated in liumiliating treaties. It is here the direct 
contrary, I am perfectly astonished at the boldness of cha- 
racter, at the intrepidity of mind, the firmness of nerve, in 
those who are able with deliberation to face the perils of 
Jacobin fraternity. 

Tliis fraternity is indeed so tenable in its nature, and in 
its manifest consequences, that there is no way of quieting 
our apprehensions about it, hut by totally putting it out of 

K 2 
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but it IS not only the far larger, but tbe far more salubrious 
und more fertile part 

It iras dehrered into the hinds of the barbmans mthout, 
as I can find any public reclamation on our part not only in 
contravention to one of the fundamental treaties that com 
pose the public law of Europe but in defiance of the fuuda 
mental colonial policy of Spam herself This part of the 
treity of Utrecht was made for great general ends unque' 
tionably , but \vhilst it provided for those general ends it 
was in affirmance of that particular policy It was not to 
injure, but to save Spam by making a settlement of her 
estate, which prohibited her to alienate to France It is 
her policy not to see the balance of West ludim power 
overturned bj France or by Great Britain "^Vliibt the 
monarchies subsisted this unprmcipled cession was what the 
influence of the elder branch of the house of Bourbon never 
dared to attempt on the younger but cannibal terror his 
been more powerful than family influence TJie Bourbon 
monarchy of Spam is united to the repubhc of France, 
u hat maj be truly called the ties of blood 
By this measure the balance of power in the ‘W'c’t Indies 
13 totally destroyed It has ibllowed the balance pf powtr 
lu Europe It is not alone what shall be left nominal!/ to 
the as'sassxns that is theirs Theirs is the whole irapin? of 
Spam m America Tint stroke finishes all I sliould be 
glad to see our suppliant negotiator in the act of putting his 
leather to the ear of tho directoiy, to make it unclinch tbc 

fist, and byhistickhug to charm that neb pnro out of trt 

iron gripe of robbery and ambition* It docs 
much sigacitv to discern, that no pou er wholly baCled and 
defeated la iuropo can flatter itswf with conquests rati ' 
"West Indies In that state of things it can neither kciu 
nor hold No * It cannot even long make uir if the gran 
hank and deposit of its force is at all in the 
But here a scene opens to roj view too important to pa-* 
by, perhaps too critical to touch Is it po'?-»ible tui 
should not pregent itself in all its relations to a ‘ 

ated to consider either war or peace on a laigo sea e, 
ono whole? , , , 

Uaforhinatoly other ideas have previilcd V rvm , 
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to pul licr in n comliiion io impose tlicin. To innl;o IVnnre 
truly fonnidaWc it was necessary tlmt T' ranee should ho 
new-modelled. They, who have not followed the train of the 
late proceedings, have hcen led hy deceitful reprc-'-'entations 
(whicli deceit made a part in the phm) to conceive that this 
totally new model of n state, in which nothing e,«caped a 
change, was made with a view to its internal relations only. 

In the Itovolntiou of I'rancc two sorts of nuuv were prin- 
cipally concerned in giving a character and determination to 
its pursuits : the philosophers and the poHtieinns. Tiiev 
tooli diirercnt ways, but they met iu the same end. I’he phi- 
losophers had one predominant ohjcct, which they puivncd 
with a fanatic.al fury, that is, the utter o.vtirpa{lon of religion. 
To that every qne.stion of empire wa.s subordinate. They 
had rather domineer in a parish of atheist.s, than rule over a 
Christian world. Their tcmporil amhition wa.s wholly sub- 
servient to their proselytizing .spirit, in whicli tlicy were not 
exceeded hy IVIahoniot himself. 

They, who have made hut superficial studies in the natural 
histor}' of the huiuan mind, have been taught to look on re- 
ligious opinions as the only cause of enthusiastie zeal and 
sectarian propagation. But there is no doctrine whatever, 
on which men can warm, that is not capable of the very same 
cflect. The social mature of man impels him to propagate 
his principles, as much as physical impulses urge him to pro- 
pagate his kind. The passions give zeal and vehemence. 
The understanding bestows design and system. The whole 
man moves under the discipline of his opinions. Beligion is 
among the most powerful causes of enthusiasm. "When any- 
thing concerning it becomes an object of much meditation, 
it cannot ho indifferent to the mind. They who do not love 
reli^on, hate it. The rebels to God perfectly abhor the 
author of their being. They hate him “ with all their heart, 
with all their mind, with all their soul, and with all their 
strength.” He never presents himself to their thoughts, but 
to menace and alarm them. They cannot strike the sun out 
of heaven, hut they are able to raise a smouldering smoko 
that obscures him from* their own eyes. Not being able to 
revenge themselves on God, they have a delight in vicariously 
defacing, degrading, torturing, and tearing in pieces, his 
image in man. Let no one judge of them by what ho has 
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Sight, by substituting for it, through a sort of penphrasi«, 
something of an 'ambiguotm quality, and descnbing such a 
connexion under the terms of “ the usual relations of peace 
and amity” By this means the proposed fraternity is 
hustled in the crowd of those treaties, which imply no change 
in the public law of Europe, and which do not upon system 
affect the intenor condition of nations It is confoundid 
with those conventions in which matters of dispute among 
sovereign powers are compromised, by the taking off a duty 
more or less, by the surrender of a frontier town, or a dis- 
puted district, on the one side or the other , by pactions w 
which the pretensions of families are settled, (as by a con- 
veyancer, makmg family substitutions and successions,) with 
out any alterations m the laws, manners, religion, privileges, 
and customs, of the aties, or temtones, which are the sub- 
ject of such arrangements 

All this bodv ot old conventions, composing tlio vast and 
voluminous collection called the corps diplomatique, fonns 
the code or statute law, as the methodized reasonings of 
great publicists and jurists from the digest and juriapW' 
donee of the Chnstian world In these treasures are to w 
found the usual relations of peace and amitv m einlized Fu 
rope , and there the relations of ancient France were to be 
found amongst the rest 

The present system m Frincc is not the ancient France 
It is not the ancient France with ordinary ambition snd or* 
dinary means It is not a new power of on old kino It is 
a new power of a new species such a quesho^o 

shape is to be admitted tor the first timo into the brother 
hood of Christendom, it is not a mero matter of idle cwosi y 
to consider how far it is in its nature alhablo with the ws . 
or whether “ the relations of peace and amity 
new state are likely to bo of the same nature w;th tno usi 
relations of tho states of Europe ^ 
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for ;i lime, niul in (luiv donlin^ ^vi{ll fon'it^n naliont; ; 
the laniitir.-^ "oijiq; ^:trnii;ht forwanl nnd ojii'iily. iht' jH'lilifiiniH 
liy ilio pnror inoiio of ziir/ay:. In ilio cour?o of ovonts tliin, 
mnonu olhor oau!''i’s, prodiuvil ficiTi; and Idnody ('ontentions 
Ik'Iwci'u tliein. l^nt at tho bottom ihoy thonnii^hly ngreod 
in all the objociP of ambition and irroUgion, and t;ui)sinntial!y 
in all the moans of promotinii tboso ends. 

AVitimut question, to bring about the nnexanqdod event of 
Ibe .Frenob Itevolution, the concurn'iice of a very great 
number of views and passions was neees-«ary. 3n that stu- 
pendou'^ work, no one principle, by whieli tlie innnan mind 
may have its fnenltios at once invigorated and depnived. was 
loft unemployed; but 1 (•.■m speak it to a certainty, and .'sup- 
port it by undoubted proofs, tli.at the ruling prineiploof tlio.'^e 
who acted in the devolution nx statesmen, had the exterior 
aggrandizement of France a.s their Jiltimato end in the most 
minute part of the internal changes that were nuulc. AVo, 
•who of late year.s have been dniwn from an attention to 
foreign aflair.s by the importance of our doiticstie discussions, 
cannot easily form a coneejjtion of the general eagerness of 
the active and energetic part of the French nation, itself the 
most active and energetic of all nations, ])rovious to its de- 
volution, upon that subject. I am conviiiced that tlie foreign 
speculators in Fnauce, under the old government, were twenty 
to one of the .same de.scription then or now in Ihigland and 
fc'w of that do.scription there were, who did not cmulously 
set forward the devolution. The whole otUcial system, par- 
tictilavly in the diplomatic p.art, the regulars, the irrcgular.s, 
down to the clerks in office, (a corps, without all comparison, 
more numerous than the same among.sfc us,) co-operated in it. 
All the intriguers in foreign politics, all the spies, all the in- 
telligencers, actually or late in function, all the candidates for 
_ that sort of employment, acted solely v^pou that principle. 

On that system of aggrandizement there was but one 
mind : but two violent factions arose about the means. The 
lirst wished France, diverted from the politics of the continent, 
to attend solely to her marine, to feed it by an increase of 
commerce, and thereby to OYeiqiower England on her own ele- 
ment. They contended, that if England were disabled, the 
powers on the continent would fall into their proper subordin- 
ation ; that it was England which deranged the ■<x'hole conti- 
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conceived of them, wheii they "were not incorporated, and had 
no lead They were then only passengers in a comraon 
vehicle They wero then carried along with the general 
motion of religion in the community, and, without being 
aware of it, partook of its influence In that situation, at 
worst, their nature was left free to counterwork their prm 
eiples They despaired of giving any very general currency 
to their opinions They considered them as a reserved 
privilege for the chosen few But when the possibility of 
Qommion, lead, and propagation, presented itself, and that 
the ambition, which before bad so often made them hypo* 
cnfes, might rather gam than lose by a danng avowal of their 
sentiments, then the nature of this infernal spirit, which has 
“ evil for its good,” appeared in its full perfection Nothing 
indeed hut the possession of some power can with any cer 
tamty discover what at the bottom is the true character of 
any man "Without reading the speeches of Tergniaur, 
Francias of ITantz, Isnard, and some others of that sort it 
would not be easy to conceive the passion, rancour, and 
malice of their tongues and hearts They worked them^ilves 
up to a perfect phrensy against religion and all its professors 
They fore the reputation of the clergy to pieces their la* 
funated declamatroas and invectives, before they lacerated 
their bodies by their massacres This fanatical atheism left 
''ut, we omit the principal feature in the Trench Bcvolution, 

’ a principal consideration with regard to the efilcts to be 
Lvd from a peace with it , 

The other sort of men n cro the politicians To them, woo 
had little or not at all reflected on the subject, relimon 
in itself no object of lov e or hatred They disbelieved 
that was all Neutral with regard to that object, they tt» 
the side which in the present state of things might 
answer their purposes They soon found that they cou 
not do without the philosophers, and the philo'‘OplHrs t 
made them sensible, that tho destruction ot nlig'on wai 
Bupph them with means of conquest first at home, an , . _ 
abroad Tlio philosopher were Iho active internal ogi » 
and supplied the spirit and principles, the e»?con<i gav 
practical Erection Sometimes tho one 
composition, sometimes the other The onh dw 
tween them was m tho necessity of concealing t g 
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The iinforlunatc Loviis Djo Sixleonili’ %vns not Iho first 
oanso of the evil by wliieh he sunbrccl. lie cainc to it, as to 
a sort of inheritance, hy the false polities of his innnedialo 
predecessor. Tin's system of dark and pcrjikwed intrigue 
had come to its perfection before ho came to tlie throne: 
and even llicn the Itovolntiou .‘strongly operated in all its 
canse.s. 

There was no point on which the di.scontcnfcd dijdomatic 
politicians so bitterly nn-aigned their cabinet, as for the de- 
cay of French inilncnco in all othcr.s. I’rom (juarrelling with 
the court. lho_v began to complain of monarcliy it .‘’elf, a.s a 
sx’stem of government too variable for any regular jilan of 
national aggrandizement. They observed, that in that sort 
of regimen loo much dcjicnded on the personal clinracter of 
the prince; that the vicissitudes produced hy the succession 
of princes of a ditferent character, and even the vicis.situdcs 
produced in the same man, by the diflercnt views and inclina- 
tions belonging to youth, manhood, and age, disturbed and 
distracted the policy of a country made by nature for e.xtcn- 
sive empire, or, what was still more to tlicir taste, for lliat 
sort of general over-ruling inilucncc wliicli prepared em- 
pire or supplied the place of it. They had continually in 
their hands the observations of Macliiavcl on TAv;/, The}" 
bad ^lontcsquicii’s Grandeur el Decadence des Doinams ns a 
manual ; and they compared, wirh mortification, the sys- 
tematic proceediug.s of a Homan Fcnate witli the fluctuations 
of a monarchy. Tliey observed the vciy small additions of 
territory which all the power of France, actuated by all tlie 

‘ It may be riglit to do justice to Louis XVI. He did what be could to 
destroy the double diplomacy of France. lie liad nil the secret correspond- 
ence burnt, except one piece, which was called, Conjectures raisoyinvcs sur 
la Situation da la France dans le Systeme Politique do P Europe ; n work 
executed by M. Favier, under the direction of Count Broglie. A single 
copy of tills was said to liavo been found in the cabinet of Louis XVI. It 
was published with some subsequent state papers of Vcrgcimcs, Turgot, 
and others, as “ a new benefit ol the Revolution ; and the advertisement 
to the publication ends with the following words : “ II sera facile dc sc con^ 
vaincre,qu’y cowruis mcme la. revolution, ert^rranf/cjpnrti'c, on teouve 

DANS CES MEMOIIIKS ET RES CONJECTURES UI GERME DE TOUT CE Qu' 

arriva aujourd’ 7wt, ct qu’ on nepeut, sans Ics avoir lus,etre bicn ate fait 
desmlercts, etmeme des vues actuellcs des diverscs puissances dc V Europe.” 
The book is eniitled, Politique dc ioxts Ics Cabinets dc I’ Europe pendant 
les regnes do Louis XV. ct Louis XVI. It is altogether very curious, and 
worth reading. 
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nental system of Europe The others, ^rho ‘were by far the 
more numerous, though not the most outwardly preralent at 
court considered this planfor Prance as contrary tohergemus, 
her situation and her natural means They agree as to the 
ultimate object the reduction of the British power, and, if 
possible, its naval power, but they considered an ascend 
ency on the continent as a necessary preliminary to that un 
dertaking Hiey argued, that the proceedings of England 
herself bad proved the soundness of this policy That her 
greatest and ablest statesmen had not considered the support 
of a continental balance against France as a deviation from 
the principle of her navjd power hut as one of the most 
effectual modes of carrying it into effect That such had 
been her policy ever since the Eevolution, during which pe 
nod the naval strength of Great Bntain hadgoneonincreas 
lUg in the direct ratio of her interferenco lu the politics of 
the continent "W itU much stronger reason ou^t the politics 
of France to take the same direction , as well for pursuing 
objects which her situation would dictate to her, though Eog 
land had no existence, as for counteracting thopohtics of that 
nation , to Franco continental pobtics ore pnma^ , toer 
looked on them only of secondary consideration to Engi^u* 
and however necessary, but as means necessary to an end 
"What 13 truly astonishing the partisans of those two op 
ii-w systems Were at once prevalent, and at once 
’ in the very same transactions, tho one ostensibly, the 
other secretly, during the latter part of tho reign oi horns 
XV Nor was there one court m which an ambasssaor re- 
sided on the part of the ministers, in which another, as a py 
on him, did not also reside on the part of the king -tney 
who pursued tho scheme for keeping peace ott the continen , 
and particularly with Austna acting officially nnd 
the other faction counteracting and opposing tbem -t 
private agents were continually going from their tunc 
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utterl}’- obscured, and kept under by a stadtholder, leaning 
for support sometimes on Grreat Britain, sometimes on 
Prussia, sometimes on both, never on Prance. Even tbe 
spreading of the Bourbon family had become merely a family 
accommodation ; and had little effect on the national politics. 
This aUiance, they said, extinguished Spain by destroying 
all its energy, without adding anything to the real power of 
Prance in the accession of the forces of its great rival. In 
Italy, the same family accommodation, the same national in- 
significance, were equally visible. What cure for the radical 
weakness of the Prench monarchy, to which all the means 
which wit could devise, or natime and fortune could bestow, 
towards universal empire, was not of force to give life, or 
vigour, or consistency, — but in a Eepublic ? Out the word 
came ; and it never went back. 

AWiether they reasoned right or wrong, or that there was 
some mixture of right and wrong in their reasoning, I am 
sure, that in this manner they felt and reasoned. The dif- 
ferent effects of a great military and ambitious republic, and 
of a monarchy of the same description, were constantly in 
them mouths. The principle was ready to operate when op- 
portunities should offer, which few of them indeed foresaw in 
the extent in which they were afterwards presented; but 
these opportunities, in some degree or other, they all ardent- 
ly wished for. 

When I was in Paris in 1V73, the treaty of 1756 between 
Austria and Prance was deplored as a national calamity ; 
because it united Prance in friendship with a power, at whoSe 
expense alone they could hope any continental aggrandize- 
ment. When the first partition of Poland was made, in 
which Prance had no share, and which had further aggrandiz- 
ed every one of the three powers of which they were most 
jealous, I found them in a perfect phrensy of rage and in- 
dignation : not that they were hurt at the shocking and un- 
coloured violence and injustice of that partition, hut at the 
debihty, improvidence, and want of activity, in their govern- ' 
ment, in not preventing it as a means of aggrandizement to 
their rivals, or in not contriving, by exchanges of some 
kind or other, to obtain their share of advantage from that 
robbery. 

In that or nearly in that state of things and of opinions. 
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ambition of Prance bad acquired in two centunes The Ro- 
mans had frequently acquired more in a single year Thej 
Be\ erely and in every part of it criticised the r&ign of Louis 
2IV, iTho"© irregular and desultory ambition Iiad more 
proToi ed than endangered Europe Indeed they who will be 
at the pains of senoualy considering the history of that pe 
nod ■mU. see that those French politicians had some reason 
They who will not take the trouble of reviewing it through 
all its wars and all its negotntious will consult the short 
but judicious criticism of the Marquis de Montalembert on 
that subject It may he read separately from his ingenious 
system of fortification and military defence on the practical 
merit of which I am unable to form a judgment 

The diplomatic politicians of whom I speak, and who 
formed by far the majority m that class, made disadvantip- 
ous compan'>ona even between their more legal and formalti 
mg monarchy, and the monarcluea of other states ns a sy* 
tern of power and influence They ohserred that Trance not 
only lost ground herself but through the languor and un 
steadiness of her purauits and from her nimm" tbwugn 

commerce at naval torce which she ne>er could attam without 

losing more on one side than she could gam on the other, that 
three great powers each of them (as military states) capable 
r balancing her, had grown up on the contment Eu'sta and 
Trussiahadheen created almost withm memory, and Austria, 
though not a new power, and even curtailed m territorj, 
was by the very collision in which sbo lost that 
greatly improved in her military discipline and force Vap’ 
ing the reign of INIaria Theresa the interior economy « 
the country was made more to corjo^spond with the supp<? 
of great armies than formerly it bad been As to ^ 

merely military power, they obsened that one 
ennehed her with as considerable a conquest as * 

acquired m centuries Eus'»ia had broken fho 
power by which Austria might be, as formerly she had 
balanced in favour of IVance Tliey felt it with pain 
the tw-o northern powers of Sweden and Dciimark 
general under the sway of Russia, or that at best i 
kept up a a ery doubtlul conflict, with many 
fortune, and at an enormous cxpen*«, m Sivotien i« 
land, the Trench party Ecemed, if not extinguished, o 
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arcliical imbecility, bud been the main-spring of tben’ pre- 
cedent; interference in that nnhappy American quarrel, the 
bad cfiects of which to this nation have not, as yet, fully dis- 
closed tliemselvcs. These sentiments had been long lurking 
in their breasts, though their views wei'e only discovered now 
and then, in heat and as by escapes ; but on this occasion 
they exploded suddenly. Tliey were professed with ostenta- 
tion and propagated wfth zeal. These sentiments were not pro- 
duced, as some think, by their American alliance. The Ameri- 
ricjin alliance was produced by their republican principles and 
repnbiic.an policy. This new relation undoubtedly did much. 
The discourses and c.abals that it produced, the intercourse 
that it established, and, .above .all, the example, which made 
it seem practic.ablc to establish a republic in a groat extent 
of country, finished the work, and g.ave to that ])art of the 
revolutionary faction a dcgi'ce of strength, which I'cquired 
.other energies than the late king possessed, to resist, or 
even to restrain. It spread everywhere ; but it was nowhere 
more prcv.alcnt than in the heart of the court. The palace 
of Yersailles, by its language, seemed a forum of democrac3% 
To have pointed out to most of those politicians, from their dis- 
positions and movements, what lias since happened, the fall of 
their own monarchy, of their own laws, of theic own religion, 
would have been to furnish a motive the more for pushing 
forward a system on which they considered aU these things 
as encumbrances. Such in truth they were. iVnd we have 
seen them succeed not only in the destruction of their mon- 
archy, but in all the objects of ambition that they proposed 
from that destruction. 

"When I contempLate the scheme on which Prance is 
formed, and when I compare it with these systems, with 
which it is, and ever must be, in conflict, those things, which 
seem as defects in her polity, are the very things which make 
me tremble. The states of the Christian world have grown 
up to their present magnitude in a great length of time, and 
by a great variety of accidents. They have been improved 
to what we see them with greater or less degrees of felicity 
and sldll. Isot one of them has been formed upon a regular 
plan or with any unity of design. As their constitutions 
are not systematical, they have not been directed to any 'pe- 
culiar end, eminently distinguished, and superseding every 
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came the Austnan match, ■which promised to draw the knot, 
as afterwards in efFeet it did, still more closely between the 
old rival houses This added exceedinglj to their hatred 
and contempt of their monarchy It was for this reason 
that the late glorious queen, who on all accounts was formed 
to produce general love and admiration, and whose life was 
as mild and beneficent as her death was beyond example 
great and heroic, became bo very soon and bo 'very much the 
object of an implacable rancour, never to he extmgmahed 
hut in her blood AVhen I wrote my letter m answer to 
JI de MenonviUe, in the beginning of January, 1791,1 bad 
^ood reason for thmhing that this description of revolution 
ists did not BO early nor so ateadiiy point their murderous 
designs at the martyr king as at the royal herome It was 
accident, and the momentary depression of thit part of tho 
faction, that gave to the husband the happy priority m death 
Trom this their restless desire of an ovefTulmg influence, 
the^ bent a verj great part of their designs and efibrts to 
revive the old French party, which was a democratic party 
in Holland, and to make a revolution there They were 
happy at the troubles which the Bingular imprudence of 
Joseph the Second had stirred up in tho Austrian Nethc^ 
lands They rejoiced ■when they saw bun irritate his bud- 
jects, profess philosophy, send away the Dutch garrisons, 
and dismantle his fortifications Ab to Holland, they never 
forgave either tho king or tho rowiistry, for eufibnng that 
object, which they justly looked on as principal in their de- 
sign of reducing the power of England, to escape out of their 
hands This was the true secret of the commercial treat/, 
made, on their part, against nil the old rules and principles 
of commerce, vrith a view of divertmg tho Englisn 
by a pursuit of immediate profit, from an attention 
progress of Franco in its designs upon that repubhe In® 
system of the economists, which loa to tho general owning 
of commerce, facilitated that treaty, but did not priKiuce i 
They were in de'ipair when they found that by tho 
Mr Pitt, Bupported in this point by Mr Fox and the opj^ 
Bition, the object, to which they had Bamfitcd theic 
factures, was lost to their ambition „a,*,nTi 

Tins eager desire of raiding Tnnee from tho _ 
into which she had fallen, as they conceived, from he 
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other The objects -which th^ embmce arc of the greitest 
possible variety, and have become m a manner infinite In 
all these old countnes, the state has been made to the peo 
pie, and not the people conformed to the state Every state 
has pursued not only every aort of social advantage, but it 
has cultivated the welfare of every individual His wants 
his msbes, even his tastes, have been consulted This com 
prehensive scheme virtually produced a degree of personal 
liberty m forms the moat adverse to it Tliat hbert) n'ls 
found, under monarchies styled absolute, in a degree un 
Imown to the ancient commonwealths From hence the 
powers of all our modem states meet, in ah their movements, 
with some obstruction It is therefore no wouder, that, 


when these states are to be considered as machines to operate 
for some one great end, this dissipated and balanced force is 
not easily concentred, or made to bear v\ith the whole force 
of the nation upon one point 

The Bntish state is, without question, that which pursues 
the greatest -variety of ends, and is the least disposed to 
sacntice any one ot them to another, or to the whole It 
aims at taking m. the entire circle of human desires ana 
securing for them their fair enjoyment Our legislature has 
been, ever clo^iely connected, m its most efBcient part irdh 
individual feeling and individual interest Personal hbertj, 
the most lively of these feelings and tbo most important of 
* these interests, which in other European countries has rather 
arisen from the system of manners and the habitudes of ha» 
than from the laws of the state, (in which it flourished mor^ 
from neglect thim attention,) m England, has been a duvet 
object of government 

On this 'principle England would be the weakest power m 
the whole sj stem Fortunately, however, the great m 

Ibis kingdom arising from a variety of causes, and the m** 
position of the people, which is ns gr-at to spend ns to 
cumulate, has easily afforded a disposable surplus that 
a mighty momentum to the state Thi3diQieuIty,Mitn t 
advantages to overcome it, has called forth flic talents nf 
English financiers, who, by the suiplus of jn(Iu«t»y 
out by prodigality, have outdone everything which has 
accoinpbshed m other nahotis The prc-’i.nt J''" 
outdone his prcdcce«sors , and, as a minister ot rc » 
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of a starving bureau, or the profit of copying ransic, or ^^Tit- 
ing plaidoyers by tlie sbcct. It bas inarfc me often smile in 
bitterness, when I have beard talk of an indemnit}’^ to sucb 
men, provided tbej’' returned to their allegiance. 

Prom all this, ^vbat is my inference ? It is, tliat tin's new 
system of robbery in ]^rance cannot bo rendered safe by any 
art; that it must be destroyed, or that it wll destroy all 
Europe; that to destroy that enemy, by some means or 
other, the force opposed to it should be made to hear some 
analog)' and resemblance to the force and spirit which that 
system exerts ; that war ought to be made against it, in its 
■\*nlnerable parts. These are my inferences. In one word, 
with this republic nothing independent can co-exist. The 
errors of Louis XYI. were more pardonable to prudence, 
than any of those of the same kind into which the allied 
courts may fall. They have the benefit of his dreadful ex- 
ample. 

The unhappy Louis XVI. was a man of the best intentions 
that probably ever reigned. He was by no means deficient 
in talents. He had a most laudable desire to supply by 
general reading, and even by the acquisition of elemental 
Imowledgo, an education in all points originally defective ; 
but nobody told him, (and it was no wonder he should not 
himself divine it.) that the world of which he read, and tlie 
world in which he lived, were no longer the same. Desirous 
of doing everything for the best, fearful of cabal, distrusting 
his OAvn judgment, he sought his ministers of all kinds upon 
public testimony. But as courts are the field for caballers, 
the public is the theatre for mountebanks and impostors. 
The cure for both those evils is in the discernment of the 
prince. But an accurate and penetrating discernment is what 
in a young prince could not be looked for. 

His conduct in its principle was not unwise ; but, like 
most other of his well-meant designs, it failed in his hands. 

' It failed partly from mere ill-fortune, to which speculators 
are rarely pleased to assign that very large share to whicli 
•she is justly entitled in all human affairs. The failure, perhaps, 
in part was owing to his suffering his system to be vitiated 
and disturbed by those intrigues, which it is, humanly spe.ak- 
ing, impossible wholly to prevent in courts, or indeed vmder 
any form of government. However, with these aberrations, 

VOL. V. . s 
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state 0 ^ society They seixe upon the fruit of the labour , 
they seize upon the lahouret himself "VVere rranco hut 
half of irhat it is m population, in compactness, m applica* 
bility of its force, situated as it is, and bemg vlnt it is, it 
^vould he too strong for most of the states of Europe, con- 
stituted as they are, and proceeding as they proceed "Would 
it be wise to estimate what the world of Europe, as well as 
the world of Asia, had to dread from Genghiz Khan, upon a 
contemplation of the resources of the cold and barren spot 
in the remotest Tartary, from whence first issued that scourge 
of the human race ? Ought we to judge from the excise and 
stamp duties of the rocks, or from the paper circulation of 
the sands of Arabia, the power by which Mahomet and his 
tnhes laid hold at once on the two most powerful empires of 
the world , heat one of them totally to the ground, broke to 
meces the other, and, in not much longer space of time than 
I have lived, overturned go>emments, laws, manners, rc- 
1/gioD, and extended an empire from the Indus to the 
Pyrenees ? 

^Material resources never have aupplied, nor ever can sup- 
ply, the want of unity in design, and constanev m pursuit 
But unity in design, and perseverance and boldness m pur- 
suit, have never wanted resources, and never will ir© hire 
not considered as we ought the dreudful energy of a state, in 
which the property has nothing to do with the goiemmcnt 
Eeflect, my dear Sir, reflect again and again, on a goicm- 
ment, m which the property is m complete subjection, 
where nothing rules but the mind of desperate JUen -The 
condition of a commonwealth not governed by its property 
was a combination of tbmgs, which the learned and mgcnious 
speculator Harrington, who has tossed about socict} info a« 
forms, never could imagine to bo possible We have seen 
it, the world bos felt it, and if the iiorld will shut tlitir 
eyes to this state of things, they ivill feci it r. 

rulers there have found their resources in crimes i»o 
covery is dreadful, the mine eihiustloss 
thing to gam, and they have nothing to lose Tiier ' 
boundless inheritanco in hope, and there is no 

them, betwixt the highest elevation, and death wnn 

Never can they, who, from the miscnblo 

desk, have been raised to empire, again submit totiic 
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tunc is acquired ; there the consequence of their success. 
There were all the talents which assert their ])rctensions, and 
are impatient of the place which settled society prescribes to 
them. These dcscri])tious had got between the great and 
the populace; and the influence on the lower classes was 
with them. The spirit of ambition had taken possession of 
this class as luoleutly as over it had done of any other. They 
felt the importance of this situation. The corrc-spondcnce of 
the monied and the mercantile world, the literaiy intercourse 
of academies,- but, above all, the jircss, of which they had in 
a manner entire possession, made a kind of electric com- 
munication everywhere. Tlic press in reality has made 
every government, in its spirit, almost democratic. AVithout 
it the great, the first movements in this Eevolution could 
not, perhaps, have been given. But the spirit of ambition, 
now for the first time connected with the spirit of specula- 
tion, was not to be restrained at will. There was no longer 
any means of arresting a principle in its course. A\'’hen 
Louis XA^I., under the influence of the enemies to monarchy, 
meant to found but one republic, be set up two. Wlion ho 
meant to take away half the crown of his neighbour, he lost 
the whole of his own. Louis XA^I. could not with impunity 
countenance a new rejiublic : yet between his throne and that 
dangerous lodgment for an enem)'-, which he had erected, he 
bad the whole Atlantic for a ditch . He had for an out- work the 
English nation- itself, friendly to liberty, adverse to that mode 
of it. He was surrounded by a rampart of monarchies, most 
of them allied to him, and generally under his influence. 
Tet even thus secured, a republic erected under his auspices, 
and dependent on his power, became fatal to his throne. 
The very money which he had lent to support this republic, 
by a good faith, which to him operated as perfidy, was punc- 
tually paid to his enemies, and became a resdurce in the 
hands of his assassins. 

AVith this example before their eyes, do any ministers in 
England, do any ministers in Austria, really flatter them- 
selves, that they can erect, not on the remote shores of the 
Atlantic, but in their view, in their idoinity, in absolute con- 
tact with one of them, not a commercial but a martial repub- 
lic — a republic not of simple husbandmen or fishermen, but 
of intriguers, and of warriors — a republic of a character the 

s 2 
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he pave hinjself over to a BUcce«:sion of the statesmen of 
'^uhlic opinion In other things he tliought that he iniglit 
be a king on the terms of his predecessors He was conscious 
of the purity of his heart and the general good tendency of 
hi3 goTemment He flattered himself as most men m his 
situation iviU, that he might consult his ease without danger 
to bis safety It is not at all wonderful tliat both he and 


his ministers, ginng way ahund-mtly in other respects to in 
noiation, should take up m policy isuth the tradition of their 
monarchy Under his ancestors the monarchy had 6uhsi«tcd 
and even been strengthened, by the generation or support of 
republics First, the Swiss republics grew under the 
guardianship of the French monarchy The Dutch re 
publics were hatched and cherished under the same mcuha 
tion Afterwards, a republican constitution was, under the 
influence of i ranee, established m the empire against the 
pretensions of its chief Even whilst the monarchy of Iraocc, 
by a senes of wars and negotiations, and lastly by the treaties 
of Westphalia, bad obtained the establishment of thC Pro* 
testants m Germany as a law of the empire, the same 


monarchy under Lotus XIII had ftree enough to destroy 
the republican si stem of tho Protestants at homo _ 


the republican sy stem of tho Protestants at homo 
Louis XVI was a diligent reader of InstoiT Put toe 
very lamp of prudence blinded lum Tho guide of humau 
lift led him astray A silent revolution in the moral ovorla 
preceded the political, and prepared it It became of more 
importance than eier what examples were given and what 
measures avere adopted Tbtir causes no longer larhcd m 
the recesses of cabinets or lo the private conspiracies of lac 
factious They were no longer to bo controlled by the loW 
and influence of the grandees, who formerly had been able o 
stir up troubles by their discontents and to quiet A 

their corruption The chain of suhordination, even m ca 
and sedition, was broken m its most important linivs 
was no longer the great and the populace Otiicr 
were formed, other dependencies, other 
communications The middle clashes had swelieu Wf A 


commumc'uions Anemiuuiecias-cs 

their fontier proportion Like whatcicr w the f"®'' . ' . 

ivcly rich and great m eocith, thc^e classes (o 


ivcly mcii and great m eocitty, these ciassts j . 

of ail the actue politics, ana the r.f. 

decide on them There were alt trie energies lu 
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ihc inicrnal state of other nations, and particularly of this, 
for obtaining her ends : but I ought to be aware, that my 
notions are controverted. — I mean, therefore, in my next 
letter, to take notice of what, in that way, has been recom- 
mended to me as the most deserving of notice. In the ex- 
amination of those pieces, I shall have occasion to discuss 
some others of the topics to which I have called your atten- 
tion. You know that the letters which I now send to the 
press, as well as a part of what is to follow, have been in 
their substance long since •written. A circumstance which 
your partiality alone could make of importance to you, but 
which to the public is of no importance at all, retarded their 
appearance. The late events which press upon us obliged 
me to make some additions ; but no substantial change in 
tlie matter. 

This discussion, my friend, will be long. But the matter 
is serious ; and if ever the fate of the world could be truly 
said to depend on a particular measure, it is upon this pence. 
Bor tbe present, forewcU. 


LETTER III. 


OK THE 

RtTPT'DRE OF THE NEGOTIATION ; THE TEE5IS OF PEACE 
PROPOSED ; AND THE RESOURCES OF THE COUNTRY 
FOE THE CONTINUANCE OF THE %VAR. 

1797. 

Dear Sir, 

I thank you for the bundle of state-papers which I 
received yesterday. I have travelled through the negotia- 
tion ; and a sad, founderous road it is. .There is a sort of 
standing jest against my countrymen, that one of them on 
his journey having found a piece of pleasant road, he pro- 
posed to his companion to go over it again. This proposal with 
regard to' 'the worthy traveller’s final destination, was cer- 
tainly a blunder. It was no blunder as to his immediate 
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most restless, the most enteiprising, the most impions, the 
most fierce and bloody, the most hypocritical and perfidious, 
the most bold and daring, that ever lias been seen, or indeed 
that can be conceived to eiist^ without bnugiDg on their own 
certain ruin ? 

Such ia the republic to which we are going to give a place 
in Civilized fellowabip ; the republic, which, with jomt con- 
sent, we are going to estahlish in the centre of Europe, in a 
post that overlooks and commands every other state, ind 
which eminently confronts and menaces this kingdom 

You cannot fail to observe, that I speak as if the allied 
powers were actually consenting, and not compelled by 
events to the eatablishment of this faction in Trance. The 
words have not escaped me Tou will hereafter naturally 
expect that I should make them good. But whether ia 
adopting this measure we are madly active, or wcakiv pas- 
sive, or pusUlanimonsly panic struck, the effeefs mU be the 
same, i ou may call this faction, which has eradicated the 
monarchy,— expelled the propnetary, persecuted religion, 
viad trampled upon law ,* — you may call tils Jropccj/ you 
please: but of the ancient France nothing remains but its 
central geography ; its iron frontier; its spirit of ambition; 
its audacity oi enterprise; its perplexing intrigue Thow, 
and these alone, remain : and they remain heightened m 
their principle and augmented in their means. iUI the 
1 former correctives, whether of virtue or of weakness, w liich ex- 

isted m the old monarchy, arc gone. Ko single new coircef- 
ive is to be found in the whole body of tbe new institutions 
How should such a thing bo founa there, when even thing 
has been chosen with care and selection to forward 
ambitious designs and dispositions, not to control them? 
Tho whole is a body of ways and means for the supply ol 
dominion, without one heterogeneous particle in it. 

Hero I Suffer you to breathe, and leave to your mcuits ion 
what has occurred to me bn the genius and character of >e 
French Ecvolution From having tliis before us, wo luiy 
better able to determine on the first question * prop^ » 
that is, how far nations, called foreign, are likely to l>c a 
ed with tho system established within that , 

tended to proceed next on the question of her wcilnie. t 
* Sre our Declaration. 
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w'iUi good faith, ^vho lins snftercd vo irapcclimeufc to prevent 
Ill’s prosecuting itiviili earnestness and sinccrit;/A\TiB yvowonhj 
to lament its abrupt terniinalion, and to rcnciv in the face of 
all Europe the solemn declaration, that whenever his enemies 
shall be disposed to enter ripoii the work of a general paci- 
fication in a spirit of conciliation and cquitj', nothing shall 
be wanting on his part to contidbute to the accomplishment 
of that great object.” 

If the disgusting detail of the accumulated insults wo 
have received, in what we have properly called our “ solicit- 
ation,” to a gang of felons and murderers, had been produced 
as a proof of the utter iucflicicncy of that mode of proceed- 
ing with that description of persons, I should have nothing 
at all to object to it. It might furnish matter conclusive in 
argument, and inshaictivc in policy : but with all due sub- 
mission to high authority, and with all decent deference to 
superior lights, it does not seem quite clear to a discernment 
no better than mine, that the premises in that piece con- 
duct irresistibly to the conclusion. A laboured display of 
the ill consequences which have attended a uniform course 
of submission to every mode of contumelious insult, with 
which the despotism of a proud, capricious, insulting, and 
implacable foe has chosen to bullet our patience, does not ap- 
pear, to my poor thoughts, to be properly brought forth as a 
preliminary to justify a resolution of persevering in the very 
same kind of conduct, towards the very same sort of person, 
and on the very same principles. "We state our experience, 
and then we come to the manly resolution of acting in con- 
tradiction to it. All that has passed at Paris, to the moment 
, of our being shamefully hissed off that stage, has been no- 
thing but a more solemn representation, on the theatre of 
the nation, of nhat had been before in rehearsal at Basle. 
As it is not only confessed by us, but made a matter of 
charge on the enemy, that he had given us no encouragement 
to believe there was a change in his disposition or in his 
policy at any time subsequent to tbe period of bis reiecting 
our first overtures, there seems to have been no assignable 
motive for sending Lord Malmesbury to Paris, except to ex- 
pose bis bumbled country to tbe worst indignities, and the 
first of the kind, as the declaration very truly observes, that 
have been known in the world of negotiation. 
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aeoonnt of the To inauspiconsb 

mies bad broken "P what had ton so j 

of 

"^STa-fter all that I barelatdy 'to^^rrhSp^ 
prised at tins osposnre ^ mmum P 5^ fn,,t » 

inlbout foundation, and of labours pun 
ntbin-notverj <la“o™S ‘P. 'fj ® * The declaration allfr 

Us rmhts, and It will Tendonn conchidet ti c 

aoin"°a^l tins ^MtU a .^pnt stilU'o"-’ 
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oilier ;jro;nr;mffe. But tlio ’squire, lliougli a little clouTiish, 
had some home-bred sense. "What ! have I come, at all this 
expense and trouble, all the vay to Constantinople only to 
be Jacked ? Witliout going beyond my own stable, my groom, 
for half-a-ci’own, would have kicked me to my heart’s con- 
tent. I don’t mean to stay in Constantinople eight-and-forty 
hours, nor ever to return to this rough, good-natured people, 
that have their own customs. 

In iny opinion the ’squire was in the right. lie was satis- 
fied Avith his first ramble and his first injuries. But reason 
of state and common sense are two things. If it Averc not 
for this difference it might not appear of absolute necessity, 
after haAdng i-eceiA’ed a certain quantity of buffetings by 
advance, that Ave should send a peer of the realm to the scum 
of the earth, to collect the debt to the last farthing ; and to 
receive, with infinite aggravation, the same scorns which had 
been paid to our supidication ihrovgh a commoner: but it 
was proper, I suppose, that the Avhole of our country, in all its 
orders, should have a share of the indignity ; and, as in reason, 
that the higher orders should touch the larger proportion. 

This business Avas not ended, because our dignity was 
wounded, or because our patience Avas worn' out Aidth con- 
tumely and scorn. "We had not disgorged one particle of 
the nauseous doses Aiith Avhich Ave Avere so liberally crammed 
by the mountebanks of Paris, in order to drug and diet us 
into perfect tameness. Ko; Ave Avaited, till the morbid 
, strength of our houlimia for their physic had exhausted the 
well-stored dispensary of their empiricism. It is impossible 
to guess at the term to Avhich our forbearance Avould have ex- 
tended. The regicides were more fatigued with giving bloAvs 
than the callous cheek of British diplomacy Avas hurt in re- 
ceiving them. They had no Avay left for getting rid of 
this mendicant perseverance, but % fending for the beadle, 
and forcibly driving our embassy “ of shreds and patches,” 
Avith all its mumping cant, from the inhospitable door of 
Cannibal Castle — 

",A;\'’here the gaunt mastiff, groAvIing at the gate, 

Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat.” 

I think we might have found, before the rude hand of inso- 
lent office was on otir shoulder, and the staff of usurped au- 
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An honest neighbour of mine is not altogether tinhappj- 
m the application of an old common story to a prt^cnt occa* 
sjon It jnajr be said of my friend, arhat Jloraco sai s of a 
neighbour of his, “gamt antles ex refabelles ” ConTcrsing 
on this strange subject, he told me a current stotr of a 
simple English country ^squire, who was persuaded by cer- 
tain dilettanti of his acquaintance to see the vorld and to be- 
come knowing m men and manners 
Among other celebrated places, it was recommended to 
him to visit Constantinople He took their advice \flcr 
various adventures not to our purpose to da cH upon he hap- 
pily arrived at that famous city As soon as he mid a little 
reposed himself from his fatigue, he took ft ^alk into the 
streets , but he had not gone lar, before a “ malignant and a 
turban’d Turk ” had his choler roused by the careless andas- 
sured air, with which this infidel strutted about m the me- 
tropolis of true believers In tbis temper he lost no time in 
doing to ouc traveller the honours of the 
Turk crossed over the way, and with perfect good wiU gave 
him two or three lusty kicks on the seat of honour To rc«ent 
or to return the compliment m Turkej was quite out of the 
question Our traieller, since be could no otherwise ac 
knowledge this kind of favour, received it with the bc«t grace 
m the world— ho made one of Ins most ceremonious bovr*, 
and begged the kicking mussulronn ** to accept hia perfect as- 
surances of high consideration’ Our countrjinan was 
too wise to imitate Othello m the use of the da^r ^ 
thought it better, as better it was to assuage his brui^ 
dignitj V ith half a 3 ard square of balmy diplomatic 
Ion In the disasters of their fricuds, people are sc 0 
wanting in a laudable patience When they *^*^ *^’^ 
not threaten to end fatally, they become even matter ol p 
santry The English fellow travellers of ouf . 

mg Irnn a littlo out of spirits, entreated him * , 

slight a business so vcrysenoiisly They told him 
tbo custom of the countiy , that eiciy 
customs, that the Turkish manners weroa uttiero 
that m the mam the ^rks were a good n-itu*^ ’ 

that what would have been a dendl} 1,1 jo 

was only o little freedom there, m 
think no more of the matter, and to try bis t 
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of Gaul. lie supposes I Hint ilie artifice is sucli, that tlio 
ligurcs of the couquered iialions in Ins tapcstiy arc made to 
play thcii’ part, and arc confounded in tlic macliinc : 

“ ufqur. 

Purpurea inicxti toUant auleca llritanni 

or as Dryden translates it somCAvliat parnphraslically, but 
not less in the spirit of the prophet than of the poet^ 

“tVlicrc the proud ihcntrcs disclose the scene, 

Whicii, interwoven, Hritons seem to r.iise, 

And show the triumph which tlicir shninc displays.” 

It is something Avonderful, that the sagacit}’’ sliown in tlic 
declaration and the speech (and, so far as it goes, gi'cater was 
never sIioato) should have failed to discover to the writer, 
and to the speaker, the inseparable relation between the 
parties to this transaction ; and that nothing can be said to 
display the imperious arrogance of a base enemy, which does 
not describe ivith equal force and equal truth tlie contemptible 
figure of an abject embassy to that imperious power. 

It is no less striking that the same obvious reflection 
should not occur to those gentlemen who conducted the op- 
position to government. But their thoughts were turaed 
’ another way. They seem to have been so entirely occupied 
with the defence of the Prench directory, so Very eager in 
finding recriminatory precedents to justify every act of its 
intolerable insolence, so animated in their accusations of 
ministry for not having, at the very outset, made concessions 
proportioned to the dignity of the great victorious power we 
had oflhnded, that everything concerning the sacrifice in this 
business of national honour, and of the most fundamental 
principles in ,the policy of negotiation, seemed whoUy to have 
escaped them. To this fatal hour, the contention in parlia- 
ment appeared in another form, and ivas animated by another 
spirit. For three hundred years and more, we have had wars 
with Avhat stood as government in France. In all that 
period the language of ministers, whether of boast or of 
apology, was, that they had left nothing undone for the as- 
sertion of -the national honour; the opposition, whether 
pa,triotically or factiously, contending, that the ministers had 
been oblivious of the national glory, and had made improper 
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thonty brandished over our heads, that contempt of the sup- 
pliant IS not the best forwarder of a suit, tliat national 
disgnee is not the high road to security, much less to pou er 
and greatness Patience, indeed, strongly indicates the loie 
of peace hnt-mpyft InvA iW^ not Ipnd tp 

It is the power of winning-that palniwKch insures our wear- 
ing it virtues have their place , and out of their place 
they hardly dc'serye the name They pass into the neigh- 
bouTin® Vice The patience of fortitude and the endurauco 
of pusiliamroity are things very different, as m their princi- 
ple, so m their effects/ 

In truth this declaration, containing a narrative of the 
first transaction of the kind (and I hope it will bo the last) 
in the intercourse of nations, ‘la n composition, ii ohl^ drawiu 
It does credit to our official style The report of the speech 
of the minister m a peat assembly, which I have rcaif, is a 
comment upon tho dechration Without inquiry how far 
that report is exact, (mfenor 1 believe it may ne to what it 
would represent,) yet still it reads as a most eloquent and 
finished performance Hardly one galling circumstance of 
tho indignities offered the directory of regicide to tho 
supplications made to that junto in his ^lajcstj's name hw 
been spared Every one of the aggravations attendant on 
these acts of outrage is, witli wonderful perspicuity and order, 
brought forn ard in. its place, and in the manner most fitted 
to produce its effect They are turned to cverj point of view 
in which they can bo seen to the best advantage 
parts are so arranged as to point out tlicir relation, and to 
lurnish a true idea of the epmt of tho whole transaction 

This speech may stand for a model IiCTcr, for tho 
triumphal declaration of any theatre, not for the decoration 
of those of Athena and Borne, nor even of tins thMtre oi 
pans, from tho erahroidencs of Babylon or from the loom c 
the Gohclms, has there been sent any histone ti<stie, ao 
truly drawn, so closely and so finely wrought, or lo whic^ 
the forms are brought out m tho rich purple of »uch glowuu 
and blushing colours It puts mo m mind of ttie 
tapestry, with which "Virgil proposed to adorn uie thrativ ' 
vrai to erect to Augustus, upon the banks i 

who now hides his head m his reeds, md loads hMsmw 
jnelancholy windings through banks wasted bj the bir i 
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lueiits. It ahvavs speaks of peace \vilh the regicides as a 
groat and an undoubted blessing ; and such a blessing as, if 
obtained, promises, as much as any human disposition of 
things can promise, security and permanence. It holds out 
nothing at all definite towai’ds this security. It only seeks, 
by a restoration, to some of their former o\nicrs, of some 
fragments of the general -^vrcck of Europe, to find a plausible 
plea for a present retreat from an embarrassing position. As 
to the future, that party is content to leave it, covered in a 
night of the most palpable obsctirity. It never once has 
entered into a particle of detail of what our own situation, or 
that of other powers, must be, under the blessings of the 
peace we seek. This defect, to m3' ])owcr, I mean to supply ; 
that if any persons should still continue to think an attempt 
at foresight is an}- part of the dut}' of a statesman, 1 may 
contribute m)' trifle to the materials of his speculation. 

As to the other party, the miuorit)- of to-day, possibly the 
majority of to-morrow, small in number but full of taleuts 
and every species of energ)', which, upon the avowed ground 
of being more acceptable to France, is a candidate for the 
helm of this kingdom, it has never changed from the begin- 
ning. It has preserved a perennial consistency. This Avould 
be a never-fading source of true gloiy, if springing from just 
and right ; but it is truly dreadful if it be an arm of Styx, 
which springs out of the profoundest depths of a poisoned 
soil. The French maxims Avere by these gentlemen at no 
time condemned. I speak of their language in the most 
moderate terms. There are many who think that they have 
gone much further ; that they have always magnified and ex- 
tolled the French maxims ; that not in the least disgusted or 
discouraged by the monstrous evils Avhich have attended 
these maxims from the moment of their adoption both at 
home and abroad, they still continue to predict, that in due 
time they must produce the greatest good to the poor human 
race. They obstinately persist in stating those evils as mat- 
ter of accident ; as things wholly collateral to the system. 

It is observed, that this party has never spoken of an ally 
of G-reat Britain with the smallest degree of respect or re- 
gard ; on the contrary, it has generally mentioned them under 
opprobrious appellations, and in such terms of contempt or 
execration, as never had been heard before, because no such 
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sacrifices of that public interest, wbicb they •were bound not 
only to preserve, but bj all foir wetbods to augment Tbw 
total change of tone on both sides of j our House forms itself 
no inconsiderable revolution , and I am afraid it prognosti- 
cates others of still greater importance The roimsters ex 
hausled the stores of tbeir do^uence in demonstrating that 
they had quitted the safe, beaten high ivay of treaty between 
independent powers , that to pacify the enemy they had made 
every sacrifice of the national dignity, and that tliey bad 
offered to immolate at the same sbnne the most valuable of 


the national acquisitions The opposition insisted, that the 
victims were not fat not fair enough to be offered on the 
nltarsof blasphemed regicide, and it was inferred from thence, 
that the Baerifieial mimsters (who were a sort of intruders lo 
the wor’»bip of the new divinity,) in their schismatical devo- 
tion, bad Qiscovered more of Kypoprisy than zc:U They 
charged them with a concealed resolution to perseren? lo 
what these gentlemen have (m perfect consistency, indeed, 
with tUems^ves, but most irreconcilably with fact and 
reason) called an unjust and impolitic war 
That day was I tear, the fatal term of local patriotism 
On that day, I fear, there was an end of that narrow scheme 
of relations called our country, with all its pnde.ifs prejudices, 
and its partial affections All the little quiet nvulcts, that 
watered an bumble, a contneted but not an unfruitful field, 
are to be lost m the waste einansc, and hotmdles'' bamn 
ocean of the homicide philantnropy of rrance It is no 
longer an object of terror, the aggrandizement of a new 
power, which teaches as a professor that philanthropy m 
their chair, whilst it propagates by arms, and establishes by 
conquest the comnrehenMVC ^stem of universal 
In what light is all this viewed m a great asscmblj ? The 
party wbicTi takes the lead there has no longer any apprehen- 
gions, except those that anso from not being admitted to tuo 
clo'^eat and most confidential connexions with the metropoiw 
of that fraternity Tliat reigning party no longer toucnca on 
its favourite subject, the display of those horror*, ti at tnof 
attend tbo existence of a power, with such dispo^it'ons s 
pnociples, seated in the heart of Turope It u 
find some loose, ambiguous expressions m its 
tioDS, wluch may set it free from Us professions ana e , ^ 
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her sovereign and his family ; never proscribed, never exiled, 
never imprisoned, never been guilty of extrajudicial mas- 
sacre, or of legal murder. All would have been a golden 
age, full of peace, order, and liberty ! and philosophy, ray- 
ing out from Europe, would have warmed and enlightened the 
universe : but unluckily, irritable philosophy, the most irrit- 
'able of all things, was put into a passion, and provoked into 
ambition abroad, and tyranny at home. They find all this 
very natural and very justifiable. They choose to forget, 
that other nations, struggling for freedom, have been attacked 
by their neighbours ; or that their neighbours have otherwise 
interfered in their affairs. Often have neighbours interfer- 
ed in favour of princes against their rebellious subjects ; 
and often in favour of subjects against their pi’ince. Such 
cases fill half the pages of history ; yet never were they used 
as an apology, much less as a justification, for atrocious 
cruelty in princes, or for general massacre and confiscation on 
the part of revolted subjects ; never as a politic cause for 
suffering any such powers to aggrandize themselves without 
limit and Avithout measure. A thousand limes have we seen 
it asserted in public prints and pamphlets, that if the nobil- 
ity and priesthood of Erance had staid at home, their pro- 
perty never would have been confiscated. One would think 
that none of the clergy had been robbed previous to their 
deportation, or that their deportation had, on their part, been 
a voluntary act. One would think that the nobility and 
gentry, and merchants and bankers, who staid at home, had 
enjoyed their property in security and repose. The assertors 
of these positions well know, that the lot of thousands who re- 
mained at' home was far more terrible ; that the most cruel 
imprisonment Avas only a harbinger of a cruel and ignomini- 
ous death ; and that in this mother country of freedom there 
were no less than Three Hundred Thousa7id at one time in 
prison. I go no further. I instance only these representa- 
tions of the party, as stating indications of partiality to that 
sect, to whose dominion they would have left this coimtry no- 
thing to oppose but her own naked force, and consequently 
subjected us, on every reverse of fortune, to the imminent 
danger of falling xmder those very evils in that very system, 
Avhich are attributed, not to its own nature, but to the per- 
verseness of others. There is nothing in the worl d so diffi- 
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wuld have formerly heen permitted m our public assoinhlie 
The moment, however, that any of tho«e allies quitted this 
obnonoua connexion, the party has instantly pa3«ed an act 
of indemnity and ohlmon m their favour After this no 
sort of censure on their conduct , no imputation on tlicir 
character > From that moment their pardon was scaled m a 
reverential and mysterious silence "With the gentlemen of 
this mmonty, there is no ally, ijxnn one end ot Europe to 
the other, with •whom we ought not to be ashamed to act 
The whole college of the states of Europe is no better than a 
gang of tyrants '^\’'ith them all our connexions were broken 
off at once "We ought to have cultivated rraiice, and 
France alone, from the moment of her Eerolutioa On that 
happy change all our dread of that nation as a pov\ er was to 
cease She became in an instant dear to our affection^ 


and ono inth our interests ^Ul other nations wo ought to 
have commanded not to trouble her sacred throes, whilst in 
labour to bring into a happy birth her abundant htter of 
constitutions IVo ought to have acted under her ou«pw* 
in extending her saluta^ inOuenco upon ever) side 1 rom that 
moment England and France were oecome natural allies and 
all the other states natural enemies TIic whole face of (be 
World Was changed ^Vhat was it to ns if she acquired llol 
land and the Austrian iSctherlands? By her conquests 
she only enlarged the ephctc of her bonefaccnce, efio onh 
extended the blessings ol liWrty to so many more foolishly 
reluctant nations AVTiat was it to England if bj nnilmg 
these, among the richest and most peopled counfrica oMni 
world, to her territories, ehe thereby left no possible link of 
communication between us and onj other power with whora 
we could act against her? On tins new sj'stem of optunum 
It IS so much the better ,--so much the further aro w o remort'* 
from the contact wnth infectious despoti’^m ho loo ’eT a 
thought of n barrier in the Kcthcrlands to nolUud again" 
France All that is obsolete policy It is fit tint * 
abould liave both Holland and the Austrian ?»etIiorwm 
as a barrier to her against the attacks of despotism *. 
not nwUiph horsotuntns toojnvch, and as toourse^ T 
jt 13 to be found in hers Ilad vr». chenslicd her from ’ . 

innning, and flit fbr her when attacked, she poor , , 

would never have invaded am foreign nation, ncnrni 
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Hint not by pootliinq; inlorposition. bni with every rcproadi 
for ijilninimuly. cnieUy, nnil brenoh of Ihelaw.-^ of war) from 
prison. "We were (o role.a.-ie him from that prison out. of 
which; in nhnse of llie lenity of govenunent amidst its riiionr, 
nnd in violation of at least an nmler.stood parole, he had at- 
tempted an e.«cape; an e.^eape exensiihle, if you will, hut na- 
turally productive of strict and viplant eonnnement. The 
e.arnestne.s.s of gentlemen to free this person wa.s the more 
e.vtraordinary, because there was full as little in him to raise 
admiration, from any eminent qn.alities he ]>o«sef:.s-(>d. as there 
was to excite an iivterest, from anv that were amiable. A 
person, not only of no real civil or literary talents, but of no 
spccioiKs appearance of cither; and iji his military profession 
not marked as a leader in any one act of .nhh' or snecessfnl 
enterprise — unless his leading on (nr his following) the 
allied army of Amazonian .and mah' eannibal Pari.sians to 
Versailles, on the famous fifth of October. 17 St). is to make 
his glory. Any other exploit of his. as n general, I never 
beard of. But the triumph of general fraternity was hut the 
more signalized by the total w.ant of parlionlar claims, in 
that c.asc; and by postponing all .*01011 claims, in a ca.so where 
they really existed, wlierc llicy stood embossed, and in a 
manner forced themselves on the view of common, short- 
sighted benevolence. Whilst, for its imjirovcment, the hu- 
manity of those gentlemen was thus on its travels, and had 
got as far oH’ as Olmutz, they never thought of a place and a 
person much nearer to them, or of moving an instruction to 
Lord Aralmesburv in favour of their own suffering country- 
man, Sir Sydney Sinitli. 

This officer, having attempted with great gallantry to cut 
out a vessel from one of the enemy’s h.arbours, was taken 
after an obstinate resistance; sucli as obtained him the 
marked respect of those who were witnesses of his v.alour, 
and knew the circumstances in which it was displayed. 
TTpou his arrival at Paris, he was inslantl)' thrown into pri- 
son; where the nature of his situation will best be under- 
stood b}’’ knowdng, that amongst its mitigations was the 
’ permission to ^Yalk occasionall}’’ in the court, and to enjoy 
the privilege of shaving himself. On the old system of feel- 
ings and principles his sufferings might have been entitled 
to consideration, and even, in a, comparison wdth those of 
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rcfpccfful aifondanrc at the ofluv of n rogJoulo poftifoimcr; 
nnu that in tlio cvoning ho rolaxialin the ninuponu'nts ol’tlie 
opora, and in the apectneleof an audience totally new; an 
nudionee in which he lind the jdeaaure of ^:eeing about him 
not a ‘pijigle face that lie could formerly have linown in 
Pari?; but. in the place of that company, one indeed more 
than equal to it in dis'pla}' of ;pnely. splendour, and Inxnrv; 
a sol of abandoned Y.'rotchc?. squandering in insolent riot tjie 
spoil? of their bleediu" country. A subject of profound re- 
flection both to the prisoner and to the ambassador. 

AVhetber all the matter upon wln’eb ] have q:rnnnded my 
opinion of this last party be fully antbenticnlcd or not. must 
be left to those who have bad the opportunity' of a nearer 
view of it? conduct, and wlio have been more attentive in 
their perns.al of the wrilin;t.s which have appeared in its 
favour. Put for my part, I liave never heard the ^;ro?s facts 
on which I ground my idc.a of their marked jiartialily to the 
reigning tyninny in j'ranco in any jiart denied. 3 am not 
Burprised at all thi.?. Opinions, as they sometime.? follow, so 
they frequently guide and direct the nflection.s; and men 
maj' become more attached to the country of their prin- 
ciple.? than to the country of their birth. "What I have 
stated here is only to mark the spirit wliiclx scorns to me, 
though in somewhat different ways, to aettmte our great 
parly' leaders; and to trace this first pattern of a negotiation 
to its true source. 

Such is the present sl.ate of our public counsels. Well 
might I be asliamed of wliat seems to be a censure of two 
great factions, witli the two most eloquent men which this 
country ever saw at the head of them, if I liad found that 
either of them could support their conduct by any example 
in the history of their country. I should very much prefer 
their judgment to my omi, if I were not obliged, by an infi- 
nitely overbalancing wciglii of authority, to prefer the col- 
lected wisdom of ages to the abilities of any two men Ih'ing. 
I return to the declaration witli whicli the history of the 
abortion of a treaty with the regicides is closed. 

After such an elaborate display had been made of the in- 
justice and insolence of an enemy who seems to have been 
irritated by every one of the means which had been com- 
monly used with effect to soothe the rage of intemperate 
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Citizen la Fayette, to a pnonty in the order of coropasaon 
If the ministers had neglected to take any steps in ha Fs- 
vour, a declaration of the aeme of tho House of Cocnnons 
irould hare Btimulatcd them to their duty If they had 
caused a representation to ho made, euch a proceeding would 
have added force to it If reprisal should be thought adns 
able, the address of the House would ha% e given an addition 
aJ sanction to a measure which would ha\e been, indeed, 
justidable without any other sanction than its oivn reason 
Snt no Nothing at «U hke it In fact, the ment of Sir 
Sydney Smith and hia claim on Hntish compassion, wis of 
a kind altogether different from that which interested so 
deeply the authors of the motion in faiour of Citizen la 
Faj ette In my humble opinion, Captain Sir Sydney Smith 
has another sort of merit with the Bnti‘»h nation and some- 
thing of a higher claim on Bnti*!}! humanity, than Citizen la 
Fayette Faithful, zealous and ardent m tho senico of Im 
Img and country, full of epint, full of resources, going out 
of the beaten road but going right, became his uncommon 
enterprise was not conducted by i ■mlgor judgment — m his 
profession Sir Sydney Smith might be considered as a di^ 
tinguished person, if any jHirson could well bo distiogui«hed 
in a sen ice in which scarcely a commander can bo named 
without putting 30U m mmd of some action of intrcpiuitv, 
slvill, and ngilancc, that has given them a fur title to in- 
tend with any men and in any age But I will say nothing 
further of the merits of Sir Sydney Smith the mortal am 
rnosity of the regicido enemy supersedes all other pancnTic 
Their hatred is a judgment m his favour witliout flppc'U s 
present he is lodged in tho tdwer of tho Tunple, th^ 1^’ 
prison of Louis tho Sixteenth, and the list but one of 
Antouietta of Austria, tho pnson of Louis the Seveuteen 
the pnson of Eizabeth of IJourbon There he he**, 
by the grind nhilontlirom, to meditate upon the 
wlio arc faithful to Ihcir king and country 
prisoner, secluded from intercourse was mdulgms in 
cheering rcilcctions, Jio might possibly have V' . - 

consolation of learning (In means ofj^® -( 

of Ins guards) tint there was an Fnglish *{.,* 

Pans , lie nuebt have had tho proud comfort of ” 
this ambassador had the honour of pa?*ing his m o 
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longer cniplov tlio whole n:\vnl power of Orent Britnin, once 
the tiTror of the world, to prey npon the iniserahlo j'oinains 
of n }5edling eomtnerce. whieli the enemy did not regard, and 
fnim whieh none could profit. It was expected, that ho 
would have ^eii^■s'ertod the justice of his cause; that ho 
would have reanimated whatever remained to him of his 
allie.'i. and endeavourcd to recover those whom their fears 
had led astray; that he would have rekindled the martial 
ardour of his citizens; that he. would have held nut to them 
the example of their ancestry, the nssertor of Europe, and 
the scourge of .Eivjieh ambition: that he would have remind- 
ed them of a posterity which, if this nefarious robhery. under 
the fraudulent name and fal.«e colour of a government, .should 
in full power he scaled in the heart of ICurope, must for ever 
he consigned to vice, imjnely, barbarism, and the most igno- 
minious .slavery of body and mind. In so holy a cause it 
wa.s pre.^^umed that he would (as in the beginning of the 
w.ar be did) have opened all the temples; and with prayer, 
with fasting, and willi supplication, (belter directed than to 
the grim Moloch of regicide in France.) have called upon us 
to raise that united cry winch has so often stormed heaven, 
and with a pious violence forced down blessings upon a re- 
pentant ])eople. It was hoped that when be bad invoked 
upon his endeavours the favourable regard of tlie Protector 
of the bumau race, it would be seen that bis menaces to the 
enemy, and bis prayers to the Almighty, were not followed, 
but accompanied, with correspondent action. It was hoped 
that his fibrilling trumpet should be beard, not to announce 
a show, but to sound a charge. 

Such a conclusion to such a declaration and such a speech 
would have been a thing of course ; so much a thing of 
course, that I will be bold to say, if in any ancient history, 
the Homan for instance, (supposing that in Home the mat- 
ter of such a delfiil could have been furnished,) a consul bad 
gone through such a long train of proceedings, and that 
there was a chasm in the manuscripts by which xye bad lost 
the conclusion of the speech and the subsequent part of the 
narrative, all critics would agree, that a Freinshemius would 
liave been thought to have managed the supplementary 
business of a continuator most unsldlfully, and to liave 
supplied the hiatus most improbably, if he had not filled up 
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poorer, the natural result \rould be, that the scabbard, in 
•which •we in vain attempted to pltinge our sword, should 
have been throra awaj with scorn It would have been 
natural, that, nsm^ in the fulness of their might, insulted 
majesty, despised dignity, violated justice, rejected supplica- 
tion, patience goaded into fury, would hare poured out all 
the length of the reins upon all the wrath which they bad so 
long restrained. It might have been expected, that, emulous 
of t^lie glory of the youthful hero* m alliance with him. 
touched fay the example of what one man, well formed and 
well placed, may do in the roost desperate of affairs, coa- 
lunced there is a courage of the cabinet full as powerful and 
far less vulffar than that of the field, our minister would 
have changed the whole line of that uaeles'»,utipro‘«pcrou8 pru- 
dence, •which had hitherto produced all the effects of the 
blindest temerity- If he found bis situation full of danger, 
(and I do not deny that it is perilous m the extreme,) ha 
must feel that it is also fuU of glory, ami that ho is placed 
on a stage, than which no muse of fire, that had ascended 
the higheat heaven of mveution, could imagine anythin? 
more awful and august It was hoped, that, in this swell- 
ing scene in which bo moved with some of the first poten- 
tates of Europe for his fel/ow-actors, and with so tiiany^ 
the rest for too anxious spectators of a part, which, w he 
’"ys it, determines for over tbcir destiny and his own, lltr 
Ulysses in the unravelling point of tlio epic story, he would 
Iiave throivn off lus paticuco and his rags together*, ana, 
stripped of unworthy Qi«gui3C3,he would ha'c stood forth m 
the form and in the attitude of an hero. On that day, »t 
was thought, ho would have assumed the port of Jfars; ‘W 
he would bid to he brought forth from their hideous heiuie 
(where his scrupulous tenderness had too long in" J’- 
tbera) those impatient dogs of war, whoso fierce reg*^ 
affright even the minister of vengeance that fi*cds "*eni ; 
ho would let them loose, in famine, fever, phigue*. ami «v 
upon a guilty race, to whose frame, and to all *' 

order, peace, religion, and virtue are alien and aLi»^ 

It was expected tliat he would at last have thought ol 
and effectual warj tliat ho would no longer amm 
British lion in the chx-io of mice and rats; that he wt 
‘ The Archduke Giixl« of A wlria. 
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Croix broke off, -R-as exactly that' which had stifled in its 
cradle the negotiation we had attempted Avith Barthelemy. 
Each of- these transactions concluded with a manifesto upon 
our part : but the last of our manifestoes very materially 
difiered. from the first. The first declaration stated, that 
“nothing %oas left but to prosecute a Avar equally just and 
necessary” In the second, the justice and necessity of the 
Avar is dropped ; the sentence . importing that nothing was 
left but the prosecution of such a Avar disappears also. In- 
stead of this resolution to prosecute the, Avar, Ave sink into a 
whining lamentation on the abrupt termination of the treaty. 
•'W e have nothing left but the last resource of female Aveak- 
ness, of helpless infancy, of doting decrepitude, — wailing and 
lamentation. "VVe cannot even utter a sentiment of vigour — 
“His Majesty has only to lament.” A poor possession, to 
be left to a great monarch ! Mark the efiect produced on om* 
councils by continued insolence and inveterate hostility! 
"We grow more malleable \inder their blows. In reverential 
silence, we smother the cause and origin of the war. On 
that fundamental article of faith, we leave every one to 
abound in his own sense. In the minister’s speech, glossing 
on the declaration, it is indeed mentioned; but very feebly. 
The lines are so faintly draAvn as hardly to be traced. They 
only make a part of our consolation in the circumstances 
Avhich-Ave so dolefully lament. We rest our merits on the 
humility, the earnestness of solicitation, and the perfect good 
faith of those submissions Avhich have been used to persuade 
our regicide enemies to grant us some sort of peace. Hot a 
word is said which might not have been full as well said, 
and muck better too, if the British nation had appeared in 
the simple character of a penitent, conA’inced of his errors 
scad ofiences, and offering, by penances, by pilgrimages, and 
.by all the modes of expiation ever de\dsed by anxious, rest- 
less guilt, to make all the atonement’ in his miserable poAver. 

The declaration ends, as I have before quoted it, Avith a 
solemn voluntary pledge, the most full and the most solemn 
that ever was given, of our resolution (if so it may be called) 
to enter again into the very same course. It requires no- 
thing more of the regicides than to furnish some sort of 
excuse, some sort of colourable pretext for our I’enewing the 
supplications of innocence at the f ' u ' . • It leaves t 
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' the gaping space in a manner eomevr'hat similar (though 
better executed) to what I have imagined. But too often 
different is rational conjecture from melancholy fact. This 
exordium, as contrary to all the rules of rhetoric as to 
those more essential rules of policy which our situation would 
dictate, is intended as a prelude to a deadening and disheart- 
ening proposition ; as if all that a minister had to fear in a 
war of Ms own conducting, tv as, that the people should pur- 
sue it tvith too ardent a leal. Such a tone, as I guessed the 
minister would have taken, I am very sure is the tnic, un- 
suborned, unsophisticated language of genuine, natural feel- 
ing, under the smart of patience exhausted and abused. Such 
a conduct, ns the facts stated in the declaration gave room to 
expect, is that which true wisdom wouldhave dictated under 
the impression of those genuine feelings. Never was there 
a jar or discord between genuine sentiment and sound policy. 
Never, no never, did Nature say onething and "Wisdom say 
onother. Nor aro sentiments of elevation in thero»e)vvs 
turgid and unnatural. Nature is never more truly hciwlf 
than in her grandest forms. The Apollo of Belvedere (if tha 
universal robber h.as yet left him at llclvcdero) is as much in 
nature as any figure from the pencil of Bcmbramlt, or any 
clown in the rustic revels of Teniers. Indeed, 2t is when a 
great nation is iu groat difficulties, that minds mu*t eisH 
’ emselves to the occasion, or oil is lost.- Strong pn«*ton 
under the direction of a fceblo reason feeds a low fever, 
which serves only to destroy the body that entertains i . 
But vehement passion docs not olwoys iadicate an mferm 
judgment. It often accorapames, and actuates, and i* |‘vf 
auxiliary to, a powerful understanding; and vvhentn^ 
conspire and act harmoniously, their force is great to ^ 
disorder within, and to repel injury from abroad. If eviT 
was n time that calls on us for no nilgar conception ol l » u t 
ahd for exertions in no vulgar strain, it is the awftu nou 
Providence has now appointed to this nation. ‘ 

measure is a groat error; and cvcrj'gKvit 
no small ruin. Nothing can bo directed above 
must aim at ; cvcrytlung below it ia ab^olutelv 

Except with tho addition of the unh^rd-ot m “ 
to our ambassador by his rude exp»l'*Jon, ^ TV fa 
forget that the point on which tho negotiation i 
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cliildron. and of nil llio nuiliiplioil, endless, nameless iniqui- 
ties by which they have ohfmned their power. We gimrantec 
to them the possession of a country, snch and so situated as 
Prance, round, entire, immensely perhaps augmented. 

Well! some will say, in this case we have only svihinitted 
to the nature of Ihing.s. The nature of things is, I admit, a 
sturdy adversary. Tliis might he alleged as a ])lca for our 
attempt at a treaty. Put what plea of that hind can he al- 
leged, after the treaty was dead and gone, in favour of this 
posthumous declaration ? Ko necessity has driven us to that 
pledge. It is without a counterpart even in expectation. 
And what can he stated to obviate the evil which that soli- 
tary engagement must produce on the understandings or the 
fears of men? I ask, what have the regicides promised you 
in return, in case you shoidd show what (hey would call dis- 
positions to conciliation and equity, whilst you arc giving 
that pledge from the throne and engaging parliament to 
counter-secure it ? It is an awful consideration. It was on 
the very day of the date of this wonderful pledge.’ in which 
we assumed the directorial government as lawful, and in 
which we engaged ourselves to treat with them whenever 
they pleased ; it was on that very day the regicide fleet was 
weighing anchor from one of ymu' harbours, where it had re- 
mained four days in perfect quiet. These harbours of the 
British dominions are the poids of Prance. They arc of no 
use hut to protect an enemy from your best allies, the stonns 
of heaven, and his own rashness. Had the West of Ireland 
been an unportuous coast, the Prench naval power would 
have been undone. The enemy uses the moment for hostil- 
ity, without the least regard to your future dispositions of 
equity and conciliation. They go out of what were once 
your harbours, and thej'^ return to them at their pleasure. 
lEHeven days they bad the full use of Bantiy Bay, and at 
length their fleet returns from their harbour of Bantry to 
their harbour of Brest. Whilst you are invoking the pro- 
pitious spirit of regicide equity and conciliation, they an- 
swer you with an attach. They turn out the pacific bearer 
of your “ how do you do’s,” Lord Malmesbury ; and they 
return your visit, and their “ thanks for your obliging in- 
quiries,” by their old practised assassin Hoclie. They come 

' Dec. 27, 1796. 
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moment of negotiation, a most important moment, to the 
choice of the enemr He is to regulate it according to the 
convenienee of his affairs He is to bring it forward at that 
time irheu it may besfr sene to establish his authonty at 
home, and to extend his power abroad A dangerous assur- 
ance for this nation to give, whether it is brohen, or whether 
it 13 Icept As all treaty was broken off, and broken off m 
tbe manner we ha>e seen, the field of future conduct ought 
to be reserved free and unencumbered to our future discns 


tiDU As to tbe sort of condition prefixed to the pledj^, 
namelj , “ that the enemy should be disposed to enter into 
the work of general pacification with the spirit of reconcilia- 
tion and equity, ’ this phraseology cannot possihl) be con- 
sidered otherwi'^e than as so many words thrown m to fill 
the sentence, and to round it to tbe car IVo prefiicd tho 
same plausible conditions to any renewal of the negotiation, 
in our manifesto on the rejection of our proposals at Basic 
IVe did not consider those conditions as binding 
opened a much more senous negotiation without any sort 
ot regard to them, cad there is no new negotiation which 
we can possibly open upon fewer indications of conciliate 
and equity than were to bo discoiercd uben we catered 
into our last at Pans Any of tbe slightest pretenee*, anr 
of tbe most loose, formal, equivocating expressions would 
justify US, under the peroration of this piece, m again fondmg 
the last or some other Lord Mnlmcsbur} to Pans 
I hope I misunderstand this pledge , or that we 
no more regard to it than wc nave done to all tbo faith tha 
we have plighted to ngour and resolution in our forracr 
dccKr-ition If I am to vmdcrstmd the conclusion of » 


declaration to be what imfortunntclv it seems to ine,wc w 
an engagement with the enemy without any correspomen 
engagement on his side "Wo seem to have cut 
from any benefit w Inch an intenncthato state of things • 
furnish to enable us totally to overturn that 1 

connected with moderation and justice B\ liolumg 
hope, either to the justly discontented m Irance, or 
foreign power, and leaving tbo re commcncyniintm ^ 

to tins identical junto of nawsini we do ^ 

nnd guarantee to them the full po'»«c«'aion of the ^ • 

of their conCscatioim, of ibeir murders of men, wo 
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tliat of him who is mean nntl cringing nnclcr a doubtful and 
nnprosporous fortune. But it seems it was thouglit necos- 
sarv to give some out-of-the-way proofs of our sincerity, as 
well as of our freedom from ambition. Is then fraud and 
falsehood become tlie distinctive character of Englishmen? 
"Whenever your enemv chooses to accuse vou of perfidy and 
ill faith will you put ft into his power to throw yon into tho 
purgatory of self-humiliation ? Is his charge equal to the 
iinding of the grand jury of Europe, and sufiicient to put 
you upon your trial? But. on tliat trial I will defend the 
English ministry. I am sorry that on some points I liavo, on 
the principles 1 linvc ahvay.s opposed, so good a defence to 
malic. They were not the first to begin the war. Tlicy did 
not excite the general confederacy in Europe, which wa.s bo 
properly formed on the alarm given by the Jacobinism of 
J^rance. They did not begin with an liostile aggression on 
the regicides, or any of their allies. TMicsc parricides of their 
own country, disciplining themselves for foreign by domestic 
violence, were the first to attack a power that was our ally 
by nature, by habit, and by the sanction of multiplied treaties. 
Is it not true that they were the first to declare war upon 
this kingdom ? Is every word in the declaration from Down- 
ing Street, concerning their conduct, and concerning ours and 
that of our allies, so obviously false, that it is necessary to 
give some new invented proofs of our good faith in order to 
expunge the memor}' of .all this pei’fidy ? 

"We know that over-labouring a point of this kind has tho 
direct contrary effect from -what we wish. lYe linow that 
there is a legal presumption against men quando se nimis 
purgitant ; and if a charge of ambition is not refuted by an 
affected humility, certainl)'" the character of fraud and per- 
fidy is still less to he washed away by indications of mean- 
ness. Eraud and prevarication are servile vices. They some- 
times grow out of the necessities, always out of the habits, 
of slavish and degenerate spirits; and on the theatre of the 
world it is not by assuming the mask of a Davus or a Geta 
that an actor will obtain credit for manly simplicity and a 
liberal openness of proceeding. It is an erect countenance, 
it is a firm adherence to principle, it is a power of resisting 
false shame and frivolous fear, that assert our good faith and 
honour, and assure to us the confidence of mankind. There- 
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to attack— "Wliat ? A town, a fort, a naval station ? They 
come to attack your king your constitution, and the very 
being of that parliament whicli was holding out to them 
these pledges, together with the entireuess of the empuv 
the Ian s, liberties, and properties of all the people IVe 
know that they meditated tlie very same invasion, and for 
the very same purposes, upon this kingdom , and, had the 
coast been ns opportune, tvould have effected it 

"Whilst you are in \am torturing your in\ention to assure 
them of your smcenty and good faith they have left no 
doubt concerning Metr good faith andt/ieirsmceritytoviards 
those to whom they have engaged their honour To their 
power tbej have been true to the only pledge they have 
ever yet given to jou or to any of yours I mean the sofemn 
engagement which they entered into with the deputation of 
traitors who appeared at their bar, from England and from 
Ireland, m 1702 They have been true and faithful to t!io 
engagement which they had made more largely, that is 
their engagement to give effectual aid to insurrection aad 
treason, wherei er they might appear in the worJd. Wo 
have seen the Bntish declaration This is the counter dc 
claration of the Directory This is the reciprocal pledge 
which remcide amity gives to the conciliatory pledges of 
1 But, thank God, such pledges caunot exist single 
Auey have no counterp'irt , and it they had, tho enemy s 
conduct cancels such declarations, and I trust, along with 
them cancels every thing of mischief and dishonour that 
they contain 

There is one thing in this business which appears to be 
wholly unaccountable oraccounfaWeon a supposition I dam 
not entertain for a moment I cannot help nuking "W 1^ 
these pains to clear the Bntish nation of ambition, pcrtidy. 
and the insatiate thirst of war? At what period of tunc 
was it that our country has deserved tliat load of innaiy , o 
which nothing but preternatural Immiltatiou mlangua^an 
conduct can serve to clear us? If wo ha\c deserved t 
kind of evil fame from anything wo have done in a sw ® 
nrospenty, I am euro that it is not an nbjeei condiia 
versvtv that can clear our reputation B w ft 
ambition can creep as well ns soar Tho pride of J'” J^., 
in a flourisbing condition is more justly to be dnatl 
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fore all these negotiations, and all the declarations 'mth 
which they were preceded and followed, can only serve to 
raise presumptions against that good faith and public in- 
tegrity, the fame of which to preserve inviolate is so much 
the interest and duty of every nation 
The pledge is an engagement^ to oU Europe** Thisj s 
the Inore extraordinary, pe ^iwO£3g_a_PlLa ffe i^ichlao 
po^fe^ i nT:.ui?5'p6"^nom !i! have yet bearu ofbas'tbb ugKt 
prOpcrtc Tb^ ^uire at our h a nh^" * X am not in thTIgcrelt^ 
office , and therefor^ I'm^Tie excused for proceeding upon 
probahilitiea and exterior indications I have Bune)ed all 
Europe, from the east to the west, from the north to the 
south, in search of this call upon us to purge our«eIvc3 of 
“ subtle duplicity and a puntc style *’ in our proceedings I 
have not heard that hia Excellency the Ottoman ambassa- 
dor has expressed his doubts of the British sincerity in our 
negotiation ivith the roost unchristian republic lately set 
up at our door AVhat sympathy, m that quarter, may have 
introduced a remonstrance upon the want of faith m this 
nation, I cannot positively say If it exists, it is in Turlcwb 
or Arable, and possibly is not yet translated But none of 
the nations which compose the old Christian world haiel 
yet heard as calling upon us for those judicial purgations 
and ordeals, by fire ana water, which we have cho'<en to go 
through for the other great proof, by battle, we seem to 
decline , 

For w hose U^e, entertainment, or instruction, arc all those 
overstrained and over-laboured proceedings in 
negotiation, and in speeches in parliament, intended ? ’» 
royal cabinet is to be ennebed with these high finwheu 
tures of the arrogance of the sworn cneimes of Kings, an 
tho meek patienco of a British udministration ? 
heart is it intended to kindle pity towards our ‘ 

roortificqtions and disgraces? At best it is sttpon 
What nation is unacquainted with the haughty _ 

of tho common enemy of all nations? It has been 
than seen, it lias been felt , not only by tho«e w 
been the victims of their imperious t.A this 

by tho^o very powers who have consented to cst^ 
robbery, that they might bo able to copy it, i 

punity to make new usurpations of their own 
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■\ve are to prove the sincerity of our resolution to mate peace 
Avith the republic of barbarism ? That venerable potentate 
and pontiff is sunk deep into the vale of years ; he is half 
disarmed by bis peaceful character ; bis dominions are more 
than half disarmed by a peace of two hundred years, defended 
as they -were,’ not by force, but by reverence ; yet in aU 
these straits, Ave see him display, amidst the recent ruins and 
the neAv defacements of bis plundered capital, along Avitb the 
mild and decorated piety of the modern, all the spirit and 
magnanimity of ancient Eome ! Does be, AA^bo, though him- 
self imable to defend them, nobly refused to receive pecu- 
niary compensations for tlie protection be owed to bis people 
of AA’ignon, Oarpentras, and the Venaisin ; — does be Avant 
proofs of our good disposition to deliver over that people 
Avithout any security for them, or any compensation to their 
sovereign, to this cruel enemj’’ ? Does be Avant to be satisfied 
of the sincerity of our humiliation to Prance, who has seen 
bis free, fertile, and happy city and state of Bologna, the 
cradle of regenerated laAv, the seat of sciences and of arts, so 
hideously metamorphosed, Avhilst be was crying to Glreat 
Britain for aid, and ofiering to purchase that aid at any price ? 
Is it him, who sees that chosen spot of plenty and delight 
converted into a Jacobin ferocious republic, dependent on the 
homicides of Prance ? Is it him, who, from the miracles of 
his beneficent industry, has done a work which defied the 
power of the Homan emperors, though with an enthralled 
Avorld to labour for them ; is it him, Avho has drained and 
cultivated the Pontine Marshes, that Ave are to satisfy of our 
cordial spirit of conciliation, with those who, in their equity, 
are restoring Holland again to the seas, Avhose maxims poison 
more than the exhalations of the most deadly fens, and who 
turn all the fertilities of nature and of art into a howling 
desert ? Is it to him that we are to demonstrate the good 
faith of our submissions to the cannibal republic; to him 
Avho is commanded to deliver into their hands Ancona, and 
Civita Yecchia, seats of commerce, raised by the AAuse and 
liberal labours and expenses of the present and late pontifis ; 
ports not more belonging to the Ecclesiastical State than to 
the commerce of Great Britain ; thus Avresting from his hands 
the power 'of the keys of the centre of Italy, as before they 
had taken possession of the keys of the northern part, from 
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Jaeobm authonty, forced into tbe traminels of an alliance, 
whose alliance has been eecored by the admission of French 
samsons , and whose peace has been for ever ratified hv a 
forced declaration of war against ourselves ? 

It 13 not the Grand Duke of Tuscany who claims this 
declaration , not the grand duke, who foi his early sincen^, 
for his lo\e of peace, and for his entire confidence in the 
amity of the assassins of his house, has bee n comphmenfed 
in the British parliament with the name of “ the tcisai sore-, 
reign tn Europe ” — is not this pacific Solomon, or his 
philosophic, cudgelled ministry, cudgelled by English and 
by French, whose wisdom and philosophy between them 
haie placed Leghorn in the hands of the enemy of the Aus- 
trian family, and driien the only profitable commerco of 
Tuscany from its only port It is not this sovereign, s far 
more able statesman than anj of the Medici in who^e chair 
he sits it IS not the philosopher Carle/lt, more ably specu- 
lative than Galilee, more profoundly jiohtjo than MaeM- 
atel^ that call upon us so loudly to give tho same happ) 
proofs of the same good faith to tho republic, alwajs too 
same, always one and indinsiblo 

It 13 not Venice, whose principal cities the enemy has 
appropriated to hunself, and scornfully desired the state to 
indemnify itself from the emperor, that we wish to convince 
of the pnde and the despotism of an enemy, who loads us 
with hi3 scoffs and buffets. 

It is not for his Holiness wo intend this con'»ol3tDry do- 
clnration of our own weakness, and of tho t)*ranno»s temper 
of his grand enemy That pnneo has known both the one 
and the other from the begmning The artists of the I reneh 
Eeroluhon had given their ^eIy first c**says aud "ketches of 
robbery and desolation against Iiis temtones, in a far more 
cruel “murdering piece" than had ever entered into the 
imagination of painter or poet IVxtliout ceremoiiy th^ 
tore from his cherishing arms tho possessions which he hcia 
for five hundred years, undisturbed by all the ambitwn (ft 
the ambitious monarchs who, durmg that penod, liavc reign 
m I’rance Is it to him, in whoso urong wo haiem oar la e 
ntcotiation ceded his now unhappy countries nw too ii i . 
latelv amongst the most fiourumng (perhaps the i o 
ishmg for their extent) of aU the countries upon earth, tut 
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ambassnclor, insolcuily ireaiod in hi:; own character and in 
owrS; that wo are to give proofs of the regicide arrogance, 
and of onr disposition to submit to it. 

"With regard to Sweden, I cannot sa}* much. The 
French infiuence is struggling with her independence; and 
they who consider the manner in Avhich the ambassador of 
that power was treated not long since at Paris, and the man- 
ner in which the father of the present king of Sweden 
(himself the victim of regicide principle.s and jias.'iions) 
^Yonld have looked on the jmeseni assassins of France, will 
not bo very prompt to believe that the young king of 
Sweden has made this kind of reqnisition to the king of 
Great Britain, and has given this kind of auspice of his new 
government. 

I speak last of the most important of all. It certainly 
was not the late empress of Itussia at whose instance we 
have given this pledge. It is not the now emperor, the in- 
heritor of so much glory, and placed in a situation of so 
much delicacy, and difilculty for the ])reservation of that in- 
heritance, who calls on England, tlic natural all}' of his 
dominions, to deprive her.«clf of her power of action, and to 
bind herself to Franco. Franco at no time, and in none of its 
fashions, least of all in its last, has been ever looked upon ns 
the friend cither of llussia or of Great Britain. Everything 
good, I trust, is to be expected from this prince ; whatever 
may be Avithout authority given out of an influence over his 
mind, possessed by that onl)'- potentate from Avhom he has 
anything to apprehend, or with Avhom he has much even to 
discuss. 

This sovereign knows, I have no doubt, and feels, on what 
sort of bottom is to be laid the foundation of a Eussian 
throne. lie knows Avhat a rockjof native granite is to form 
the pedestal of liis statue, who is to emulate Peter the 
Great. His renown will be in continuing Avith ease and 
safety what his predecessor Avas obliged to achieve through 
mighty struggles. He is sensible that his business is not 
to innovate, but to secure and to establish ; that reformations 
at this day are attempts at best of ambiguous utilit3\ He 
will revere his father with the piety of a son ; but in his go- 
vernment he Avill imitate the policy of his mother. His 
father, with many excellent qualities, had a short reign : be- 

VOl.. V. u 
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the bands of the unhappy king of Sardinia, the natural ally 
of England ? Is it to him “we are to prove our good faith m 
the peace ■which we are soliciting to receive from the hands 
of his and our robbers, the enemies of all arts, all scjences, 
all civihzation, and all commerce ? 

Is it to the Cispadane or to the Transpadane repubhcs, 
which have been forced to bow under the galling yoke of 
French liberty, that we address all these pledges of our sin- 
cerity and loi e of peace 'with their unnatural parents ? 

Are wo by this declaration to satisfy the king of iNaples, 
whom we have left to struggle as he can, after our abdication 
of Corsica, and the flight ol the whole na\al force of England 
out of the whole circuit of the ireditewancan, abandoning 


our allies, our commerce, and the honour of a nation, once 
the protectress of all other nations, because strengthened by 
the independence, and enriched by the commerce, of them 
all ? By the express provisions of a recent treatv, we had 
engaged with the king of Naples to keep a naval force m 
the Mediterranean But, good God’ was a treaty at all 
necessary for this ? Tbo uniform policy of this kingdom as 
a state, and eminently so as a commercial state, has at all 
times led us to keep a powerful squadron and a commodious 
naval station in that central aea, which borders upon, and 
which connects, a far greater number and variety of states 
European, Asiatic, and African, than any other IVithout 
such a naval force, France must become despotic mistress of 
that sea, and of all the countries whoso shorrs it waslic‘< 
Our commerce must become vassal to her, and dependent on 
her 11111 Since we are come no longer to trust to our force 
in arms, but to our deitenty in negotiation, and begin 
a desperate court to a proud and coy usurpation, and haie 
finally sent an ambassador to the Bourbon rcgiciues at 
Pans , the king of Naples, who saw that no reliance was to 
be placed on our engagements, or on any pledge of “ 
hercnco to our nearest and dearest mtertats, 
obliged to send lus ambassador also fo join too re«r o i 
squalid tnbo of the representatives of digradeu kings 
monarch, surely, docs not want any proof of the ^ 

our amicable dispositions to that atnicable ‘ ’ 

whose arms ho has been given by our “ lunnh 

To look to tlio powers of the north, it is not to 
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di’ead in the ambition of .England. Our power must be tbeir 
strength. They hope more from i;s than they fear. I am 
siu’e the only ground of their hope, and of our hope, is in 
•the greatness of mind hitherto shown by the people of this 
nation, and its adherence to the unalterable principles of its 
ancient policy, whatever government may finally prevail in 
Erance. I have entered into this detail of the wishes and 
expectations of the European powers, in order to point out 
more clearly, not so much what their disposition, as (a con- 
sideration of far greater importance) what their situation de- 
mands, according as that situation is related to the regicide 
republic and to this kingdom. 

Then if it is not to satisfy the foreign powers we make this 
assurance, to what power at home is it that we pay this hu- 
miliating court ? Not to the old Whigs or to the ancient 
Tories of this kingdom; if any memory of such ancient 
divisions still exists amongst us. To which of the principles 
of these parties is this assurance agreeable ? Is it to the 
Wliigs we are to recommend the aggrandizement of Prance, 
and the subversion of the balance of power ? Is it to the 
Tories we are to recommend our eagerness to cement our- 
selves with the enemies of royalty and religion ? But if these 
parties, which by their dissensions have so often distracted 
the kingdom, which by their union have once saved it, and 
which by their collision and mutual resistance have pre- 
served the variety of this constitution in its unity, be (as 1 
believe they are) nearly extinct by the growth of new ones, 
which have their roots in the present circumstances of the 
times — I wish to know to which of these new descriptions 
this declaration is addressed? It can hardly be to those 
persons, who, in the new distribution of parties, consider 
the conservation in England of the ancient order of things 
as -necessary to preserve order everywhere else, and who re- 
gard the general conservation of order in other countries as 
reciprocally necessary to preserve the same state of things in 
these islands. That party never can wish , to see Great 
Britain pledge herself to give the lead and the ground of 
advantage and superiority to the 'Prance of to-day in any 
treaty which is to settle Europe. I insist upon it, that, so 
far from expecting such an engagement, they are generally 
' u 2 
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cause, being a native Eussian, he vras unfortunatelj adused 
to act in the spirit of a foreigner His mother reigned over 
Husaia three and thirty years ^v^th the greatest glory , be- 
cause, mth the di^adiantage of hemg a foreigner boro, she 
made herself a Russian A wise pnnee like the present mil 
improve his countiy , hut it -will he cautiously and progre^s- 
ively, upon its own native ground-work of religion, man- 
ners, habitudes, and alliances If I prognosticate right, it 
IS not the emperor of Russia that ever wUl call for extrava- 
gant proofs ol our desire to reconcile ourselies to the lire- 
coucilable enemy of all thrones 

I do not know why I should not include America among 
the European powers, because she is of Europeau origin, 
and has not jet, like Prance, destroyed all traces of man- 
ners, laws, opinions, and usages, which she drew from Fu- 
rope As long as that Europe shall hai e any possessions 
either in the southern or nortbem parts of that America, 
even separated as it is by the ocean, it mu"t be considered 
as a part of the European sjstem It is not Amencs, 
menaced with internal rum Jrom the attempts to plant 
Jacobinism instead of liberty m tliat country, it is not Ame- 
rica, whose independence is directly attacked by the Preacl>» 
the enemies of the independence of all nations that calls 
upon us to give eecunty by disarming ouraeUes in a frea- 
cnerous peace By such a peace wo eliall deliver the 
ncans, their liberty, and their order, without rcoource, to the 
mercy of their imperious allies, wbo will haio peace or iicu- 
trality with no state which is not ready to jom her w war 
against England 

Having run round the whole arclo of the European sys- 
tem wherever it acta, I must affirm, that all the foreign 
powers i\bo aro not leagued with Princo 
destruction of all balance tbrough Europe and 
tho world, demand other assurances from this kingiloin 
aro given m that declaration llicy require _ 

of the sincerity of our good di«»po3ition3 tonaro^ ‘‘'® ^ 

ation m Prance, but of our alkction toward* I 'o " 
of tho ancient states of Europe, and pledges “^5°^ . ij'j 
our fidelity, and of our fortitude m resisting to J 
power that menaces them aU The 
they wish to be dchrortd, cannot no from au, > 
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to allies or neutrals. It, lends neither to bring hade the mis- 
led ; nor to give courage to the fearl'ul ; nor to animate and 
confirm those ^Yllo are hearty and zealous in the cause. 

I hear it has been said (though ] can scarcely believe it) 
by a distinguislied per.^on in an assembly, -where, if there be 
less of the torrent and tem])e!5t of eloquence, more guarded 
e.vimession is to be c.xpccted, that, indeed, tlicre was no just 
ground of hope in this business from the beginning. 

It is plain tliat this noble person, however conversant in 
negotiation, having been employed in no less than four em- 
bassies, and in two hcmispbcrcs, .and in one of those negotia- 
tions baviug fully c.xpcrienced wliat it was to proceed to treaty 
-R-ithout previous encouragement, was not at jill consulted in 
this cx])erimcnt. For his Majesty’s principal minister de- 
clared on the very same day in another House, “His Ma- 
jesty’s deep and sincere regret at its unfortunate and abrupt 
termination, so diflerent from the •wishes and that were 
cntei'taincd ; ” — and in other parts of the speech spealcs of this 
abrupt termination ns a great disappointment, and as a fall 
from sincere endeavours and sanguine o.xpectation. Here 
•are, indeed, sentiments diametric.ally opposite, as to the hopes 
with which the negotiation was commenced and carried on, 
and what is curious is, the grounds of the hopes on the one 
side, and the despair on the other, are exactly the same. The 
logical conclusion from the common premises is, indeed, in 
favour of the noble lord, for they are agreed that the enemy 
was far from gi\’ing the least degree of countenance to any 
such hopes; and that they proceeded, in spite of ever}’’ discour- 
agement which the enemy had thrown in their way. But 
there is another material point in which they do not seem to 
differ ; that is to say, the result of the desperate experiment 
of the noble lord, and of the promising attempt of the great 
minister, in satisfying the people of England, and in causing 
discontent to the people of France ; or, as the minister ex- 
presses it, “ in uniting England and, in dividing France.” 

For my own part, though I perfectly agreed Avith the noble 
lord, that the attempt was desperate, so desperate indeed as 
to deserve his name of an experiment, yet no fair man can 
possibly doubt that the minister was perfectly sincere in his 
proceeding, and that, from his ardent wishes for peace ■v\'ith 
the regicides, he was led to conceive hopes which were founded 
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stupifiecl and confounded with it That the other party 
winch demands great chants here, and is so pleased to see 
them CTeryvrfaere else, whiw party I call Jacobin, that this 
faction does, from the bottom of its heart, approve the de 
claration, and does erect its crest upon the engagement there 
can be little doubt To them it may be addressed with pro- 
pnety, for it answers their purposes m every point 
The party m opposition within the House of Lords and 
Commons, it is irreverent, and half a breach of pnnlegc, 
(far from my thoughts,) to consider as Jacobin This party 
has always denied the existence of such a faction , and has 
treated the machinations of those whom you and I call 
Jacobins, as so many forgeries and fictions of the minister and 
his adherents, to find a pretext for destroying freedom, and 
setting up an arbitrary power in this kingdom However, 
whether this minority ms a leaning towards the Tronch 
system, or only a charitable toleration of those who lean that 
way, it 18 certain that they have always attacked the smeenty 
of the minister in tho same modes, and on the very same 
grounds, and nearly in tho earn© terms, mlb tho directory 
Zt must, therefore, be at tho tribunal of the imnonty, (from 
the whole tenour of the speech ) that tho minister appeared 
to consider himself obligeu to purgo himself of duplicity It 
was at their bar that he held up his hands, it was on 
their seJJefle that he seemed to nnwer interrogatories, it 
was on their principles that ho deftnded his whole conaiict 
Tliey ctrtainly take wliat tho rrcnch call tho haute du 
They ha\o loudly called for tho negotiation It wasacconici 
to them They engagedthcirsupport ofvhe war with i^oorp 
m case peace was not granted on honounblo terros 
ivas not granted on any tenns, honourable or shametu 
Whether these judges, few in number but powerful 
diction, are sitisfica, whether they, to whom this new p 
13 hypothecated, Inie rcdccnied their own, whtther J y 
Inio given one particle more of their support to mints ry, 
e\cn moured them with their gopd opinion, or 
construction, I It no it to those who recollect tha 
able debate to determine , „ 

Tho tact i^, that neithcrthis declaration, nor then „ - 

which IS its subject, could serve any one gwd 
or domestic, it could conduce to no end, eitlicr 
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decidedly, and upon long deliberation, speaks audibly upon 
any topic of moment. If tliere is a doubt, whether the 
House of Commons represents perfectly the whole Commons 
of Great Britain, (I think there is none,) there can be no 
question but that the Lords and the Commons together repre- 
sent the sense of the whole people to the Crown and to the 
world. Thus it is when we speak legally and constitutionally. 
In a great measure, it is equally true when we speak prudenti- 
all)’-; but I do not pretend to assert, that there are no other 
principles to guide discretion than those which are or can be 
fixed by some law, or some constitution ; yet before the legally 
presumed sense of the people should be superseded b}’' a sup- 
position of one more real, (as in all cases, where a legal 
presumption is to be ascertained,) some strong proofs ought 
to exist of a contrary disposition in the people at large, and 
some decisive indications of their desire upon this subject. 
There can be no question, that previously to a direct message 
from the Crovui neither House of Parliament did indicate any- 
thing like a wish for such advances as we have made, or such 
negotiations as we have carried on. The parliament has 
assented to ministry ; it is not ministry that has obeyed the 
impulse of parliament. The people at large have their 
organs through which they can speak to parliament and to 
the Crown by a respectful petition, and, though not Avith ab- 
solute authorit}'', yet vrith weight, they can instruct their 
' representatives. The freeholders and other electors in this 
kingdom have another and a surer mode of expressing their 
sentiments concerning the conduct whicb is held by mem- 
bers of parliament. In the middle of these transactions, 
this last opportunity has been held out to them. In all 
these points of view I positfrely assert, that the people have 
nowhere, and in no way, expressed their wish of throwing 
themselves and their sovereign at the feet of a wicked and 
rancorous foe, to supplicate mercy, which, from the natui’e of 
that foe, and from the circumstances of affairs, we had no 
sort of ground to expect. It is undoubtedly the business 
of ministers very much to consult the inclinations of the 
people, but they ought to take great care that they do not 
receive that inclination from the few persons who may hap- 
pen to approach them. The petty interests of such gentle- 
men, their low conceptions of things, their fears arising from 
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ratbcp in bis vebeiaent dwires, than in anr rational ground 
of political speculation. Conrinced as I am of this, it bad 
been better, m mv humble opimon, that persons of great 
name and authority had abstained from tho«e topics vrhich 
had been used to cml the minister’s sincerity into aoubt, and 
had not adopted the sentiments of the directorv upon the 
subject of all our negotiations ; for the uohle lord expressly 
says that the expenraent was made for the satisfaction of 
the country. The directory says exactly the same thing. 
Upon granting, in con-*equcuce of our supplications, the 
passport to Lord Malmesburr, in order to rcmorc all sort of 
hope from its success, they cliargcd all our previous steps, 
even to that moment of subnnsMve demand to be admitted 
to their presence, on duplicity and perfidij and assumed, tliat 
the object of .all the steps \vc had taken,* uiis th.at ‘‘of josti* 
fying the continuance of the vrar in the eyes of the English 
nation, and of throwing all the odium of it upon the French 
— “ "nie English nation (s.aid they) supports imMticntly the 
continuance of tlie war, and o repl^ must b« naat to its ftj«* 
plaints and its reproaches } the p.apli.ament is about to be 
opened, <irtrf the mouths «/ the orators trdo teill deeJam ngomsi 
the tear must he shit / the demands for nete tares musthejvsti* 
fedi and, to obtain these results, U is neressary to be obie to 
advance, that the French porenvnent r fuses every rtasonaJe 
yiraposjft'o7j_/bryj«icc.’’ 1 am sony that the language of the 
friends to ministry and the enemies to mankind should be so 
much in unison ^ , 

As to the fact in which these parties are so well agrct^ 
that the experiment ought to have been made 
faction of this country, (meaning the country of England) 
it were well to be ni-^hcd that jH?rsons of eminence , 
cease to make theniselies rq)rpsent.ativcs of tbc jtcopU' 
England, without a letter of attonioy, or any ® * . 
procuration. In legal construction, the sen^c of tbc pWi ^ 
of England is to bo collected from the Hou-^o 
and, though I do not denv the po<sibihty of an J’ 
trust as well as anr otficr. act I thinV that, wU. 


trust as well as any otficr, yet I 1 
most weightv reason**, and in the mosr '"“' ’i'. nfv. 

is highly dangerous to suppose that the *1^ ri'tiro* 

thinj contrarr to the senw of tbo pwpli'. 
scntatii e is silent when tbc sense of the coastit *• » 
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still pass •uBcontradicted. It was entitled, “ Eemarlts on the 
apparent Circninstances of the War in the fourth Week of 
October, 1795.” 

This sanguine little kingfisher (not prescient of the storm, 
as by his instinct ho ought to be) appearing at that uncer-^ 
tain season, before the riggs of old Michaelmas were yet 
well composed, and when the inclement storms of winter 
were approaching, began to flicker over the seas, and was as 
busy in building its halcyon nest as if the angry ocean had 
been soothed by the genial breath of hlay. Yery unfor- 
tunately this auspice was instantly followed by a speech 
from the throne, in the verj'’ spirit and principles of that 
pamphlet. 

I saj*^ nothing of the newspapers, which are undoubtedly 
in the interest, and which are supposed by some to be 
directly or indirectly under the influence, of ministers, and 
which, with less authority than the pamphlet which I speak 
of, had indeed for some time before held a similar language, 
in direct contradiction to their more early tone : insomuch, 
that I can speak it with a certain assurance, that very many, 
who wished to administration as well as you and I do, 
thought that in giving their opinion in favour of this peace, 
they followed the opinion of ministiy — they were conscious 
that tliey did not lead it. My inference therefore is this, 
that the negotiation, whatever its merits may be, in the 
general principle and policy of undertaking it, is, what every 
political measure in general ought to be, the sole work of 
administration ; and that if it was an experiment to satisfy 
anybody, it was to satisfy those, whom the ministers were in 
the daily habit of condemning, and by whom they were daily 
condemned ; I mean, the Leaders of the Opposition in Par- 
liament. I am certain that the ministers were then, and are 
■now, invested with the fullest confidence of the major part 
of the nation, to pursue such measures of peace or war. as 
the nature of things shall suggest as most adapted to the 
public safety. It is in this light therefore as a measure 
■which ought to have been avoided, and ought not to be re- 
peated, that I take the liberty of discussing the merits of 
this system of regicide negotiations. It is not a matter of 
light experiment that leaves us where it found us. Peace 
or war are the great hinges upon which the very being of 
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the dangler to vhieh the very irduous and critical situation 
of public ailairs may expose their places , tbeir appreben* 
Bions from the hazards to which the discontents of a few 
popular men at elections may expose their seats in parlia- 
ment , all these causes trouble and confuse the represeata- 
tions ■which they make to ministers of the real temper of 
the nation If ministers, instead of following the great in 
dications of the constitution, proceed on such reports, they 
wiU take the whispers of a cabal for the voice of the people, 
and the counsels of imprudent timidity for the wisdom of a 
nation 


I well remember, that when the fortune of the \\ar began, 
and it began pretty early, to turn, as it is common and 
natural, we were dejected by the losses that had been sus- 
tained, and With the doubtful issue of the contests that were 
foreseen But not a word was uttered that supposed peace, 
upon anr proper terms, was in our power, or therefore that 
it should ho m our desire As usual, with or without reason, 
we crjtjcised the conduct of the war, and roxopared our for- 
tunes 'With our measures Tlie mass of the nation wont no 
further For I suppose that you alwaj s understood me M 
speaking of that \ery prepondenting part of the nation, 
which had alwaj s been cgunUy ad\ ersc to the French princi- 
ples, and to the general progress of their Jlcvolution through- 
out Europe , considering the final success of their arms and 
the triumph of their pnnciples as one and the same thing 
The first means that were used, by any one professing our 
pnnciples, to change the minds of this partj upon that ob- 
ject, appeared m a small pamphlet circulated mtli consider- 
able industry It was commonly given to the noble pewoti 
himself, who has passed judgment upon nil hopes from 
negotiation, and justified our late abortive attempt ‘’t**^*^ 
an expenment made to satisfy the louutry , 
pamphlet led the war m endeavouring to dissati«f) tliat very 
country with the continuance of the war, and to rsi«e m 1 1 
people the most sanguine expectations from somo wri 
course of negotiation as has tocn fntallj " 

leads me to suppose (and! am gVa-ltDhave 
posing) that thero was no foundation for 
performance in question to that author, but wit i , , 
tioning Ills name in the title page, it passtd for hi , 
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nations turns !^egotl3tlons are the means of ma)anf» 
peace or preventing ivar, and are therefore of more senous 
importance than almost any single event of war can pos- 
sibly be 

At the very outset I do not hesitate to afEm, that this 
country in particular, and the public law in general haie 
suffered more by this negotiation of experiment than by all 
the battles together that we have lost from the commence 
ment of this century to this time, when it touched so nearly 
to its close I therefore have the misfortnne not to coincide 
in opinion with the great statesman who set on foot a ne- 
gotiation, as he said, in spite of the constant opposition he 
had met with from France ’ He admits, “ that the difiiciilty 


in this negotiation became most senonsly increased indeed, 
by the situation in which we were placed, and the manner , 
in which alone the enemy would admit of a ncgotmtion" 
This situation so desenbed, and so truly desenbeo, rendered 
oup solicitation not only degrading, but from the very outset 
evidently hopeless 

I find it asserted, and even a ment taken for it, " that this 
country surmounted every difficulty of form and etnjuette 
which the enemy had thrown in our avay ” An odd way of 
surmounting a diiUcuUy by cowenng under it’ I find it 
asserted that an heroic resolution had been taken and 
avowed in parliament, previous to this negotiotton, ‘ that no 
consideration of etiqufctte should stand in tho way of it ’ 

Etiquette if 1 understand nghtly the term, which in any 
extent is of modern usage liad its original application to 
those ceremonial and formal observances practiced at court", 
which had been established by long usage, in order to 
preserve the soiercign power from tho rude intrusion of 
licentious famihanty, as well as to presene majesty it«eu 
from a disposition to consult its ease at tho expense ol its 
dignity Ihe term came afterwanla to Jiaie a 
tude, and to be employ cd to signify certain fonnai wet i 
used m the transactions between sovereign B*ntes 

In the more limitid as well as m the larger sense . 
term, without knowing what the etiquette is it w 
to determine whether it is a vam and captious punei , 
o form necessary to preserve decorum m 
in business I readily admit, that nothing tends t 
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hj3 Doto of the 12th December, 1700 in -n-hich be «3j's, 
“With regard to the offensive and tnjunous insinuations 
which are contained in that paper, and which arc only calcu- 
lated to throw new obstacles in the way of that accommoda 
tioD, which the French government profess to desire THE 
KING HAS DEEMED IT FAK BENEATH HIS 
DIGNITY to permit an answer to be made to them on his 


part, in any manner whatsoever 
I am of opinion, tliat if bis Majesty had Xept aloof from 
that wash and off scouring of everything that w low and 
barbarous in the world, it might be well thought imwortby 
of bis dignity to take notice of such scumhtie^ They mu*t 
be considered as much the natural expression of that lind of 
animal as it is the €xpre«;3xon of the feelings of a dog to bark, 
but when the king had been advised to recognise not only 
the monstrous compo‘«ition as a sovereign power, but m.con 
duct, to admit something in it like a supcDontj , when the 
bench of regicide was made, at least, co ordinate with b« 
throne, and raided upon a phtfonn full as elevated this 
treatment could not bo passed by under the nppeamee oi 
despising it It would not, indeed, have been proper to keep 
up a war of the eamc kind, but an immediate, manly, and 
decided resentment ought to have been the con^iequcnoe 
We ought not to havo waited for the disgraceful dismissal 
of our ambassador There are ca^cs in which we may pre- 
tend to sleep but the wittol rule has some sen^e in it, Aon 
omnibus rformio We might, however Iiave seemed ignorant 
of the affront , but what ua*! the fact ? Did we di^'^cmble or 
pass it by in silence ? "ttlicn dignity is talked of a langutg® 
which I did not expect to hear in such a tnm*action, I mus 
say what all the world must ftel, that it was not for the kins > 
dignity to notice this insult, and not to recent it 
mode of proceeding is form<^ on new ideas of the corre- 
spondence between sovoragn powers .. 

This was far from the only ill effect of the policy ® ‘ . 
gradation The state of infenonty m which wo wri 
ui this nin attempt at treotj, drove us 1'™?' _ .y, 

into error, and leil us to wander far away, not only . , . 

the paths nJiich hnie been Iraten m the old 

cal communication between mankind but gjif* 

even of the most common prudence Against an ro i , 
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of a fair bTlauce of power m Ecirope, had been made the real 
basis of the treaty, the reciprocal value of the compensations 
could not be estimated according to their proportion to each 
other, but according to their proportionate relation to that 
end to that great end the whole would be subsewent 
The effect of the treaty would be m a manner secur^ 
before the detail of particulars ^^as begun, and for a plain 
reason, because the hostile spirit on both sides had wen 
conjured down , but if, in the full futy and unappeased 
rancour of war, a little traffic is attempted, it easy to dinne 
what must be the consequence to those who endeavoured to 
open that hind of petty commerce 
To illustrate what I bare said, I go back no further thin 
to the two last treaties of Pans and to the treaty of Air la- 
Chapelle, which preceded the first^of these two treaties of 
Pans by about fourteen or fifteen } ears I do not mean 
hero to cnticise any of them My opinions upon some 
particulars of the treaty of Pans in 17D3 are published in » 
pamphlet,^ which your recollection will readily bnog info 
vour view I recur to them only to show that their ba^is 
had not been and never could have been, a mere deahog of 
truck and barter, but that tho parties being willing from 
common fatigue or common eufienn", to put an end to a 
nar, the first object of which bad either been obtained or 
despaired of, the lesser objects were not thought worth the 
price of further contest The parlies understanding one 
another, so much was given away without considering from 
whoso budget it came, not as tho value of the objects, but 
tho value of pence to tho pirtica might require At the 
last treaty oi Pans the suujugation of Amcnca bcin^ de- 
spaired of on the part of Great Bnliui,nnd the mdepcndiiiw 
oi America being looked uponaa eccuro on tlie pirt ofl ruin*, 
tho mam cause of tho war was removed, nud then tlio con- 
quests which i ranee had made upon us (for we had 
none of importance upon her) were surrendered with sniu 
cient facditv Peace was restored as peace In Amenw iw 
parties stood ns thej were possessed A limit was to ec 
settled, but settled as a limit to secure that peace ami ^ 
at all on a^stem of equivalents, for which, as no tben a 
with tho United States, there were little or no mafenaw 
• Otumalions on a I »le Slale cf Ac Natws- 
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admitted to ransom our allies upon a sjstem of mutinl 
concession and compensation \re had not one of the usual 
facilities For first, are had not the smallest indication of a 
desire for peace on the part of the enemy , but rather the 
direct contrary Men do not make sacrifices to obtain what 
they do not desire , and as for the balance of power, it was 
BO tar from being admitted by France either on the gcnml 
system or with regard to the particular sj stems that I have 
mentioned that m the whole body of their authorized or 
encouraged reports and discussions upon the theory of the 
diplomatic system, they coostantlj rejected the very idea of 
the balance of power, and treated it as the true cause of all 
the wars and calamities that had afflicted Europe and their 
practice was correspondent to the dogmatic positions they 
tad laid down The Empire and the Papacy at was their 
great object to destroy and this now openly avowed and 
stedfastly acted upon might baie been discerned inth lery 
little accuteness ol sight irom the xew first dawnings of the 
Revolution to be the main dnftof their policy lor tbej 
professed a resolution to destroy everything which can hold 
states together by the tie of opinion 
Eiplooing therefore all sorts of balance^ they avow their 
design to erect themselves into a new descnption of oropirOi 
whicii IS not grounded on anj balance, but forms a sort of 
impious hierarchy, of which France is to be tho head and the 
guardian The law of this their empire is anything nu cr 
than the public law of Europe, tbe ancient conventions of its 
several states, ortho ancient opinions which assign to them 
superionty or pro-emmeoco of any sort, or any other kmd of 
connexion m v irtue of ancient relations They permit, and 
that 13 all the temporary exist enco of some of tl o old com 
mumties but whilst they give to tho«e tolerated states thM 
temporary respite in order to eciuro them in a condition or 
real dependence on tbcmsclvca, they invest tlcm oncurv 
side by a body of republics formed on the model and depen 
tnt ostensibh, as well as substantiallv, on the will ol t c 
mother republic, to which they own their origin 
to bo so many garrisons to check and control lie *ts 
which are to bo permitted to remam on the old 
they are npo for a change It is in this mannerthat i-ra 
on uer new system, means to form an umvtrsai cmpin 
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to abandon *Un tr^Atv on layios tlicfir^t stone 

Tims stood the basis of the y, our side, the 

of the foundata At the ale Vu- 

quesheu stood they thought the) hnd 

thinking people here j tasis of treity, it 

obtained it, whereas when chosen As to 

was just the worst we could ^ ^ ^ indeed, heggarlj, 

our offer to cede a most "“P™® “(Jo^st Indies, we ouslit 

chargeable connting-houseortwointne^ anjlhing 

not ®to presume that “"of rca^aluc, i h^ 

else than a mockery ^ to :myin „ 
nothing under heaven 

sebes in a very dubious ) ,jP against the 

tmico only When this “fe‘ ™Xct of?valuc.tmarke • 

direotonai conquests “^jly ridiculous , a single 

tho nnnciplo ot barter became P«”eci;^ » . jeo JU^ 

quaver in^ho single city “f „o„ years’ purchase 

tmteos, How was W E™*’ 

in any market overt m ejehango to ho 'uPP'"Vk^ 

glaring defect m the objects of oxctin g ,^1 

K waf to he made up “If ”/.„ienons in tholWt 

argoment ?-The citremo «W ^ P, of rrance A 

HSestothe “US"’™''' trhenwosnff andmsiitcd 

very curious topic of “W™' H .» directly 
on by on ambassador of all things you wi k* 

nlimlv this — “ Come, wc kno -,,i j who wi*h to destroy 

Sr;owcr,and.ti,nat«^,4™^^^^^^^^^^ 

tho 1 cry sources of the Untisusn- ^ j.^tc our - 

inaniic,to destroy our “f"''!!' „„ invasion, w'-wl' ““ 
inllucnce, and to 1“) P (gje and rum, and cipu ^ 

stroke may complctoonr scriitudc a j , „ ,i m nj 

from among the nations o c,- that purpose Aou » ,{,? 

budget, theVallibleareanumfortMP'n’j^t „„ 1;^ 
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public voice is there in Prance? There are, indeed, some writers 
who, since this monster of a director}' lias obtained a gi’eat, 
regular, military force to guard them, are indulged in a suf- 
ficient liberty of nwiting, and some of them \vrite well un- 
doubted!)'. But the world knows that in Prance there is 
no public, that the country is composed but of two descrip- 
tions, — audacious t)T['ants, and trembling slaves. The con- 
tests between the tyi’ants is the only vital pi’inciple that can 
be discerned in Prance. The only thing Avhich there appears 
like spirit, is amongst their late associates, and fastest 
friends of the directory, the more furious and untameable 
part of the Jacobins. This discontented member of the 
.faction does almost balance the reigning divisions ; and it 
tlireatens every moment to predominate. Por the present, 
however, the dread of their fury forms some sort of security 
to their fellows, who now exercise a more regular, and there- 
fore a someAvhat less ferocious, tyranny. Most of the slaves 
choose a quiet, however reluctant, submission to those who 
are somewhat satiated with blood, and who, like Avolves, are 
a little more tame from being a little less hungry, in prefer- 
ence to an irruption of the famished devourers, who are 
, prowling and howling about the fold. 

This circumstance assures some degree of permanence to 
the power of those, whom we know to be permanently 
our rancorous and implacable enemies. But to those very 
enemies, who have sworn our destruction, we have ourselves 
given a further and far better security, by rendering the 
cause of the royalists desperate. Those brave and vfrtaous, 
but imfortunate adherents to the ancient constitution of 
their country, after the miserable slaughters which have 
been made in that body, after aU their losses by emigration, 
are stUl numerous, but xmable to exert themselves against 
the force of the usurpation, evidently countenanced and 
upheld by those very princes who had called them to arm 
for the support of the legal monarchy. Where then, after 
chasing these fleeting hopes of ours from point to point of 
the political horizon, are they at last really found ? Ifot 
where, under Providence, the hopes of Englishmen used to 
be placed, in our OAvn courage and in our own virtues, but 
in the moderation and virtue of the most atrocious monsters 
that haA'e ever disgraced and plagued rnankind. 
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hope that they would admit the Bmallest part of our pre- 
tensiong 

"When they had thus drawn from us all that they could 
draw out, they expelled liord JIalmesbury> and they ap- 
pealed, for the propriety of their conduct, to that xery 
France which, we thought proper to suppose, had dnren 
them to this fine concession and I do not find that in 


either dinsion of the family of thieves, — the younger branch, 
or the elder, or in any other body whatsoever, — there was 
any indignation excited, op any tumult raised, or anything 
like the virulence of opposition which wus shoini to the 
king’s mimstera here, on account of that transaction 
Notwithstanding all this, it seems a hope is still enter 
tamed that the directory inll have that tenderness for the 
carcase of their country, by whoso very distemper, and on 
whose festering wounds, like xermin, they are fed, that 
these pious patriots will of themsehes come into a mom 
moderate and reasonable way of thmking and acting lu 
the name of wonder, what has inspired our imnistry with 
this hope any more than with their former expectations ? 

Do tneso topes only arise from continual disappomtrnwt ? 
Do they grow out of the usual grounds of despair r ivlat 
18 there to encourage them in the conduct, or even m the 
declarations, of the ruling powers in Franco, from the fint 
formation of their mischievous republic to fho hour in which 

I write? Is not tho directory compo«ed of the same juntor 

Are they not the identical men, who, from the base an 
sordid vices which belonged io Ibeir onginalp^^ “ 
tion, aspired to the dignity of enmes , and from the oirti • 
lowest, moat fraudulent, and roost Icnavish, of chicaners, 
cended in the scale of robbeiy, sacrilege, 
in all its forms, till at last they had imbrued their ’“P 
hands in tho blood of their sovereign ? Is it . 

men that we are to hope for this 
their countr), and this sacred regard for the poi 
happiness of all nations ? , i,. tf, 

iJut it seems there is still another lurking ‘*^ 1 ^ ’ 
that which duped us so cgregioudy btforo, , ,|j» 

liglitful basis was accepted, we still flatter 
the public voice of Franco will compel ^“'^ 9 \ltat 

more moderation 'Whcnco does this nope 
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but by ybat 'sve Auust know be. actually is : unless we cboose 
tb'sluS our eyes and our ears to tbe uniform tenor of all 
bis discourses, and to bis uniform course in all bis actions. 
We may be deluded ; but %ve cannot pretend that we have 
been disappointed. Tbe old rule of iVe te qucesiveris extra, 
is a precept as available in policy as it is in morals. Let us 
leave off speculating upon tbe disposition and tbe wants of 
tbe enemy. Let us descend into our own bosoms ; let us 
ask ourselves wbat are our duties and wbat are our means 
of discharging them. In wbat heart are you at borne ? — 
How far may an English minister confide in tbe affections, 
in tbe confidence, in tbe force of an English people ? Wliat 
does be find us when be puts us to tbe proof of what English 
interest and English honour demand ? It is as furnishing an 
answer to these questions that I consider the circumstances 
of tbe loan. Tbe effect on tbe enemy is not in wbat be may 
speculate on our resources, but in wbat be shall feel from 
our arms. 

Tbe circumstances of tbe loan have proved beyond a doubt 
three capital points, which, if they are properly used, may 
'be advantageous to tbe future liberty and happiness of 
mankind. In tbe first 'place, tbe loan demonstrates, in re- 
gard to instrumental resources, tbe competency of this king- 
dom to tbe assertion of tbe common cause, and to the 
maintenance and superintendence of that, which it is its duty 
and its glory to bold and to watch over — ^tbe balance of 
power throughout the Christian world. Secondly, it brings 
to light wbat, under tbe most discouraging appearances, I 
always reckoned on ; that with its ancient physical force, not 
only unimpaired, but augmented, its ancient spirit is still 
alive in tbe British nation. It proves, that for their appli- 
cation there is a spirit equal to tbe resources, for its energy 
above them. It proves that there exists, though not always 
visible, a spirit which never fails to come forth whenever it 
' is ritually invoked ; a spirit which will give no equivocal re- 
sponse, but such as will hearten tbe timidity, and fix tbe 
irresolution, of hesitating prudence ; a spirit ivhich ivill be 
read}' to perform all the tasks that shall be imposed upon it 
by public honour. Thirdly, the loan displays an abundant 
confidence in his Majesty’s government, as administered by 
his present servants, in tbe prosecution of a war which the 
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cible nece ssity. “ The fllothfufman sait t7 Th^re is a lioa ia 
the way, end I shall be devoured in the streets *’ But when 
the necessity pleaded is not m the nature of things, hst in 
the rices of him who alleges it, the whining tones of common’ 
place beggarly rhetoric produce nothing but indignation; 
because they indicate a desire of keeping up a dishoaouraWe 
existence, without utility to others, and without dignity to 
itself; because they aim at obtaining the dues of labour 
>vithout industry ; and by frauds would draw from the com- 
passion of others what men ought to owe to their oini spirit 
and their own exertions 


I am thoroughly satisfied that if we degrade oursclre*, it 
is the degradation which will subject us to the yoke of neces- 
sity, and not that it is necessity which has brought on our 
degradation. In this same chaos, where light and darkness 
are struggling together, the open subscription of last year, 
with all its circumstances, must have given us no liUic 
glimmering of hope , uot (as I havo heard, it was raiay 
discoursed) that the loan could prove a crutch to a lame 
negotiation abroad ; and that the w hiff and wind of 
at once have disposed the enemies of all tran/juilldy to s 
desire for peace. Jujlging on,thc-£iceof /acts,jf 
had any effect at all, it had the j ire^-coPtrary-cfl^t ; lor 
TCiy soon after the loan became public at Pans, the neg^ 
tiation ended, and our ambassador was ignominion* y c • 
polled My view of this was different : I 
from the influence which it might ha\c on ' 

on account of the temper which it imhrated m 

rpt,_ of anvnuiv’riiW. 


people. Thu alone i s , a con sider ation of 

because nlfcaldulation firmed u pon t 

the habitudes of xjther?_to our oivoT^dcr^oc ^ 

cmniHnce^l^woak nndJiillamoii^ lo 

ju'agcarnotiy-vvhaf w o are, 
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lO'S no' loola'd for bv tlio borrowi-r from (bo lender, oompul- 
f-ion. or vvhnt viHually is ectm[Ht]s{<tn. infrodtiees itself into 
ibe plnee of treaty. Wlien eoinpulsion may be .at all \ised 
by .‘•i.ate in borrowinir. the oeeasion must determine. Bui. 
ibe eompulsion ouqbi to be bnown. and veil defined, and 
well distiuijnisbed ; for otherwise treaty only \veal;ens the 
enerjiy of eompulsion. wbib' eompulsion destroy.s the freedom 
of a bargain. The advantage of both is lost by the eoufusion 
of tbing.s in their nattire utterly un-'Oeiable, It would be to 
introduce eompulsion into that in which freedom .and exist- 
ence are the .s:uue : I mean credit. The moment that .shame, 
or fear, or foree, mv directly or indirectly nj)plied to a loan, 
credit perishe.s. 

There nuist be some impulse Ixxsides public spirit, to put 
private interest into moticui along witn it. Monied men 
ought to bo allowed to set a v.abie on their money; if they 
did not. there could be no monied men. This de.sire of 
accumulation is a principle without which the means of their 
service to the state could not e.vist. The love of lucre, 
though sometimes carried to a ridiculous, sometimes to a 
vicious, cxcc.«.s, is the grand caxise of prosperity to all slates. 
In this natural, this rea'ionnble, this powerful, tin's prolific 
principle, it is for the satirist to c.xpose the ridiculous : it is 
for the moralist to censure the vicious ; it is for the sympa- 
thetic heart to reprobate the hard and cruel ; it is for the 
judge to animadvert on the fraud, the c.xtortion, and the 
oppres.sion ; but it is for the statesman to employ it as he 
finds it, with all its concomitant c.vccllcncics, xvilh all its 
imperfections on its head. It is his part, in this case, as it 
is in all other cases, xvhere he is to make use of the general 
energies of nature, to take them as he finds them. 

After all, it is a great mistake to imagine, as too commonly, 
almost indeed generally, it is imagined that the public bor- 
rower and tbe private lender are two adverse parties xvitb 
difierent and contending interests ; and that what is given to 
the one, is xvholly taken from the other. Constituted as 
our system of finance and taxation is, tlic interests of the 
contracting parties cannot well be separated, whatever they 
may reciprocally intend. He xvho is the liard lender of 
to-day, lo-morrow is the generous contributor to bis oivn 
payment. Por example, the last loan is raised on public 
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people consider, not as a -war made on the suggestion of 
ministei^, and to answer the purposes of the ambition or 
pnde of statesmen, but as a war of their own, and in defence 
of that very property iihich they expend for its support, a 
war for that order ol things, from which ererjifamg valuable 
that they possess is derived, and in which or5er alone it can 
possibly be maintained 

I hear in derogation of the value of the fact, from u bicb I 
draw inferences so favourable to the spint of the people and 
to its just expectation from ministers, that the eighteen 
million loan is to be considered m no other light, than as 
taking advantage of a very lucrative bargain held out to the 
suh'icnbers 1 do not m truth believe it All the cuxiira 
stances which attend the subscription strongly spoke a 
different language Be it, howoer, as these detractors siv 
This with me derogates bttle, or rather nothing at all, from 
the political value and importance of the fact I should be 
very eony if the transaction was not such o bargain , other 
ivise It would not have been a fair one A corrupt and 
improvideiit loan, hko everything eNo corrupt or prodigal, 
cannot be too much condemned out there is a short sighted 
parsimony still more fatal than an unfore«ccing cxjicnso 
The value of money must be judged hko ever) thing cNo from 
its rate at market To force that piarKct, or nnv market, w 
of all things the most dangerous For a small timporsry 
benefit, the spnng of all public credit might be relaxed for 
ever Tho monied men have a right to look, to advantage lo 
the investment of their property To advance their monev, 
thej nsk it , and the nsk is to bo included in the price ft 
they were to incur a loss, tW 10*^3 would amount to a 
that peculiar species of property In effect, it would be t e 
most unjust and impolitic of all things— unequal 
It would throw upon one description of persons m the 
munity, that burden which ought by fair and 
tnbution to rest upon the whole iVone on account ct 
dignity should bo exempt, none (prcscning due propovti ; 
on account of tho scantiness of thoir means The * 
man is exempted from tho mamtenaww oif tw cniaw” ' 
ho 13 in a sort separated from it He lo^es the plwv 

So it IS in all taxation: but in a bargain, when tcon* tf 
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principles, but because they are unproductive. If, in fact, 
tbe interest paid by the public bad not tlms revolved again 
into its own fund, if this secretion bad not again been ab- 
sorbed into tbe mass of blood, it would have been impossible 
for tbe nation to have existed to this time imder sucb a debt. 
But under tbe debt it does exist and flourish ; and this 
floui’isbing state of existence in no small degree is omng to 
tbe contribution from tbe debt to the payment. "Wbatever, 
, therefore, is taken from that capital by too close a bargain, 
is but a delusive advantage, it is so much lost to tbe public 
in another way. This matter cannot, on tbe one side or tbe 
other, be metaphysically pursued to tbe extreme, but it is a 
consideration of which, in all discussions of this kind, we 
ought never whoUy to lose sight. 

It is never, therefore, wise to quarrel Avith tlie interested 
views of men, whilst they are combined with the public 
interest and promote it : it is our business to tie the knot, if 
possible, closer. Besources that are derived from extra- 
ordinary virtues, as such virtues are rare, so they must be 
unproductive. It is a good thing for a monied man to pledge 
his property on the welfare of his country ; he shows that he 
places his treasure where his heart is ; and, revolving in this 
circle, we know that “ wherever a man’s treasure is, there his 
heart will be also.” Bor these reasons, and on these prin- 
ciples, I have been sorry to see the attempts which have been 
made, with more good meaning than foresight and consider- 
ation, towards raising the annual interest of this loan by 
private contributions. "Wherever a regular revenue is estab- 
lished, there voluntary contribution can answer no purpose, 
but to disorder and disturb it in its course. To recur to such 
aids is, for so much, to dissolve the- community, and to return 
to a state of unconnected nature. And even if such a supply 
should be productive, in a degree commensurate to its object, 
it must also be productive of much vexation and much op- 
pression. Either the citizens, by the proposed duties, pay 
their proportion according to some rate made by public 
aiithority, or they do not. If the law be-weU made, and the 
contributions founded on just proportions, everything super- 
added by something^ that is not as regular as law, and as 
uniform in its operation, -will become more or less out of pro- 
portion. If, on the contrary, the law be not made upon 
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taxes, Trhich are design^^ to produce annually tw^o millions 
sterling At fii>t snew, this is an anniuty of two miUions 
dead charge upon the public in favour of oertain mcmed 
men , but in'pect the tl^g more nearly, follow the stream 
in its meanders, and you will find that there 13 a good deal 
of fallacy m this state of thmgs 

I take it, that whoever considers any man’s expenditure 
of his income, old or new, (I speak of certain clashes in life ) 
will find a full third of it to go m taxes, direct or mdirect 
If so, this new-created income of two millions will prohablj 
furnish £665,000 (I aioid broken numbers) towards the 
payment of its own interest, or to the sinking of its own 
capital So it IS with the whole of the public debt Suppo^ 
it any giien sum, it is a fallacious estimate of the affairs of 
a nation to consider it as a mere burthen to a degree it is so 
without question, but not wholly so, nor anything lito it 
If the income from the interest be spent, the abo^o nropoN 
tion returns again into the public stock insomuch, that 
taking the interest of the whole debt to be tweUe lonhon 
three hundred thousand pounds, (it is something more,) aot 
less than a sum of four million one hundred thousand pounds 
comes back again to the public through the channel of 
imposition It the whole, or any part, of that mcomo w 
saved, so much new capital is generated, the infwuble 
operation of which is to lower the value of monc}, and wn* 
sequentl^ to conduce towards the improvement of puouc 
credit > 

I take the expenditure of the capitalist, not the value 0 
the capital, as my standard , bccaiiae it is the standard 
which, amongst us, property, as an abject of taiatioo, i 
rated In this country, land and ofilecs only 
raise no faculty tax 'Wc preserve the faculta from J ^ 
expense Our taxes, for the lar greater portion, th over ^ 
heads of the lowest classM They e«cape too, », 

better ability, voluotanly subject themselrcs to ^ 
di'scipline of a ngid nece«sity IVith us, lalwur ani 
galitj, the parents of nehes, are spared, and '®^**^*) 

The moment men cease to oiigroent the common stoc , 
moment thci no longer ennth it hv their imiu< ft 0 ^ 

self denial, their luxun and even their ea«e are 0 n 
pay contribution to the pubbe, not because they arv 
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proper calculation, it is a disgrace to the public msdotn, 
which fails in skill to assess the citizen in just measure, and 
according to his means. But the hand of authority is not 
always the most heavy hand- It is obvious, that men may 
be oppressed by many ways, besides those which take their 
course from the supreme power of the state. Suppose tho 
payment to be wholly discretionary. "Wbatevor has its 
ongin in caprice, is sure not to improve in its pro^ss, nor 
to end in reason. It is impossible for each private mdiridual 
to have any measure conformable to the paiticubr condition 
of each of hia fellow-citizens, or to the general exigencies of 
his country. ’Tis a random shot at best. , 

"When men proceed in this irregular mode, tho first con- 
tributor IS apt to grow peevish with liis neighhours. He is 
but too well disposed to measure their means by his own envy, 
and not by the real state of their fortunes, which he can 
rarely know, and which it may in them be an act of tho 
grossest impnideace to reveal, licnee tho odium and las- 
eitude, mth which people will look upon a provision for the 
public, which is bought by discord at the expense of flooial 
quiet. Hence the bitter hc.nrt-bumings, and tho war of 
tongues, which is so often tho prelude to otlicr wars. J«'or is 
it every contribution called \oIiinfary, nhich is according to 
the free will of the giver. A false shame, or a false gloiy. 
agamst his feelings, and his judgment, may fax on indindual 
to the detriment of his family, and in wron" of his creditors. 
A pretence of public spirit may disable bim iroin tho perform- 
ance of his private duties. It may disable him even from 
paying the legitimate contributions which he is to fumi'‘« 
accorumg to the prescript of law; but what is the 
dangerous of all is, that malignant disposition to which 
mode of contribution evidently tends, and which at w®? 
leaves tho comparatively indigent to judge of the wcal^ , 
and to prescribe to the opulent, or those whom they conw n 
to be such, the usd they are to make of their fortunes, t roa 
tbcnce it is but one step to the subversion of all - J . 

Tar, very far, am I from supposing that 
into tho purposes of those cxeeDent persons wnoM-tt 
led them to this kind of measure; but the 
will lead them beyond their intention, and what 
with the best designs, bad men will perversely improvt 
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seE If their 'n-ill complies irith tliem obligation, the great 
end is answered in tlie happiest mode ; if the will resist the 
burthen, every one loses a great part of bis o-wn will as a 
common lot. After all, perhaps contributions raised by a 
charge on luxurj', or that degree of convenience which ap- 
proaches BO near as to be confounded with luxury, is the 
only mode of contribution which may be ivitb truth termed 
voluntar}' 

I might rest here, and taVe the loan I speak of as leading 
to a solution of that question, which I proposed in my first 
letter . “ Whether the inability of the country fo prosecute 
the war did necessitate a submission to the indignities and 
the calamities of a peace with the regicide power?” But 
give me leaxe to pursue this point a little further. 

I know that it has been a cry usual on this occasion, as it 
baa been upon occa-’ions where such a erf could hare Jess 
apparent justification, that great distress and misery hare 
been the conscqueaco of this war, by tho burthens brought 
and laid upon the people. But to know where tho burthen 
really lies, and whero it presses, wo must dirido the people. 
As to the common people, their stock is in their persons 
and in their earnings 1 deny that the stock of their per* 
sons IS diminished in a greater proportion than the common 
sources of populousncss abundantly fill up j I mean, constant 
cmployruent j proportioned pay according to tho produce of 
the soil, and, where the soil tails, according to the opi'mtion 
of the general capital; plentEul nourishment to ligoreuJ 
labour ; comfortable provision to decrepid age, to^ orphan in- 
fancy, and to accidental malady. I say nothing to the 
jiolicy of the provision for the poor, in all tlio variety of 
faces under which it presents itsinf. This is the matter of 
nnothcr inquiry. I only just speak of it as of a fact, taken 
with others, to support mein my denial, tliat hitherto 
one of the ordinarj' sources of the increase of mankind 
dried up by this war. I affirei, what I c.an well P*^'**' . ‘ 
tho waste has been less than the supply. To 
war no man must he killed, is to say that there ought to 
no war. Tins they may say, who wish to talk idh', 
would display their Immanity at the expense of their fioo 
or their understanding. If more Ih'cs arc lost m im ■ 
than necessity require\ they arc lost by mi«eondiie; c. 
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as good reason (that is, no reason' at all) to attribute this 
abundance to the longer continuance of the war, as the gen- 
tlemen who personate leading members of parliament have 
had for giving the enhanced price to that war, at a more 
early period of its duration. Oh, the folly of us poor crea- 
tures, who, in the midst of our distresses, or our escapes, 
are ready to claw or caress one another, upon matters that 
so seldom depend on our wisdom or our weakness, on oixr 
good or evil conduct towards each other ! 

• An untimely shower, or an unseasonable drought ; a frost 
too long continued, or too suddenly broken up, -nith rain and 
tempest ; the blight of the spring, or the smut of the harvest ; 
will-do more to cause the mstress of the belly, than all the 
contrivances of all statesmen can do to relieve it. Let go- 
vernment protect and encourage industry, secure propertj^ 
repress' violence, and discountenance fraud, it is all that they 
have to do. In other respects, the less they meddle in these 
affairs the better ; the rest is in the hands of our Master and 
theirs. "We are in a constitution of things wherein — “ Mo 'do 
sol nimius, modo corripit imber” But I will push this matter 
no further. As I have said a good deal upon it at various 
times during my public service, and have lately written 
something on it, which may yet see the light, I shall content 
myself now with observing, that the vigorous and laborious 
class of life has lately got, from the bon ton of the humanity 
of this day, the name of the “ labouring poor" 'We have 
heard many plans for the relief of the “ labouring poor?’’ 
This puling jargon is not as innocent as it is fooHsh. In 
meddling with great affairs, weakness is never innoxious. 
Hitherto the name of poor (in the sense in which it is used 
to excite compassion) has not been used for those who can, 
but for those who cannot, labour — for the sick and infirm, 
for orphan infancy, for languishing and decrepit age; but 
when we affect to pity, as poor, those who must labour or 
the. world cannot exist, we are trifiiug with the condition of 
mankind. It is the common doom of man that he must eat 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, that is, by the sweat of 
his body, or the sweat of his mind. If this toil was inflicted 
as a curse, it is — as might be expected from' the curses of the 
Bather of all blessings — it is tempered Avith many allevia- 
tions, many comforts. Every attempt to fiy from it, and to 

VOL. v. Y 
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men for new and untned wayn of life mnst bear a proportion 
to the profits of that mode of existence from whence they 
are to be bought 

So far as to the stock of the common people, as it consists 
in their persons As to the other part, which consists in 
their earnings, I hai e to say, that the rates of wages are 
very greatly augmented almost through the kingdom In 
the parish where I live, it has been raised from sercn to 
nme shiUmgs m the week for the same labourer, performing 
the same task, and no greater Except somethmg m tbo 
malt taxes, and the duties upon sugars, I do not know any 
one tax imposed for very many years past, which affects tho 
labourer in any degree wnatsoerer, while, on the other liand, 
the tax upon houses not having more than seven wmdows 
(tliat IS, upon cottages) was repealed tho very year before 
the commencement of the present war On the whole, I am 
satisfied that tho humblest class, and that class which touches 
the most nearly on the lowest, out of which it is cootmuahy 
emerging, and to which it is continually falling reccMcs far 
more from pubhc impositions than it pays That class nv 
ceiTcs two miUiona sterling annually from tho classes aboic it 
It pays to no such amount towards any public contribution 

1 hope it 13 cot necessary for me to take notice of that 
language, so ill suited to the persons to whom it has hern 
attnbuted, and so unbecoming the place m which it w riid 
to haio been uttered, concerning tho present war os t^ 

. cause of the high price of provisions during the greater part 
of the year 1700 I presumo it is only to bo asenbw to 
tho intolerable licence with which tbo neivspapers break not 
only tho rules of decorum m real hfi., but even the dm 
matic decorum, u hen they personate great men and, 
bad poets, make tho heroes of the piece talk more like u< 
Grub Street scribblers, than in a stylo consonant topcr»onj 
of granty and importance m the state It was easy to i 
monatrito the cause, and tbo solo cause, of that 


tl' 


grand article and first necessary of life It would 
that it liail no more connexion with tho war, than tho ® 
ate price to which all sorts of gram were ”^“”7 . r 
after tho return of Lord Jlalmesbury, had with the * 
politics and tho fate of his Lordship’s treaty 1 la'c i 
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refuse the very terms of our existence, becomes much more 
truly a curse, and heavier pains and penalties f'dl upon tho«e 
•who would elude the tasha which are put upon them hy the 
great Bfaster "WorkmaYi of the world, who, in his dealings 
ivith his creatures, B5nip\thize3 with their weakness and 
speaking of o creation wrought hj mcro will out of nothin? 
apeiks of six days of labtrnr and ono of rest I do not call a 
heilthy young man, cheerful in bis mind, and ngorous in h» 
arm" I cannot call such a man, poor, I cannot pitymv kind 
as a kind merely because they are men This affected pty 
only tends to dissatisfy them iiVitli their condition, ana to 
teach them to seek resources where no resources are to ho 
found in Bomething dse than their own industry, and 
frugality, and aohnety TSniateTer may ho the mtention 
^which, because I do not know, I cannot dispute) of thcK^e 
who would discontent mankind by this strange pitr, they 
act towards us in tho consequences, ns if they were ovt 
worst enemies 

In turning our new from the lower to the higher 
it will not bo necessary for me to show at any length Ihi 
tUo stock of tho latter, as it consists m their mimher* ta« 
not yet aulTered any matena) diromutioa I haTo not s«o 

or heard It ftssierted 1 have no reason to bchcio it there la 
no want of officers, that I hove over understood, fot the oe*’ 
ships which ivo comniissjoii or tho new regimruts wU'ch ve 
ruse In the nature of things it is not ivith Ihcir 
that the higher classes pnncipidly pny their contingent to tie 
demands of war There 13 another, and not k^s ^ 

? att, which rests with almost cxdusi'D wcigld upon 
hoy furnish tho moans, 

' -——How war may best aphcli 
\toTe by bcp two wtm nefTw iroo and p>!o, 

In {J1 bcr cquipss« ^ 

I»iot that they arc exempt from contnbutuig ftk® by t^ 
pcr^oml ecrvico m tlio Ifects and armies of ^ 

They do contribute, and in their full and fur 
cording to tho rohtuo proportion of 'bnr numoif* ^ . 

community Tlicy contnbato all tho mmd that artna 

whole tnachme TIiq fortitudo required of Lii^r 
different from the imthmking abmty of the cow'i 
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protector, not mvw mimMy S’*” toscr 

r;S”f Wen the 

domiinon of the n, 5 l energy of the destroyrag 

distant possessions there &r the sahTeislon of 

principles, -which he had p forth hv one sweeping law 

the neighbouring colonies, drmo j,, ‘on evcrc 

of uSprlcedentel despotisre, h.s n^ed 
side, to overwhelm the countries “„hition of 

centuries stood the firm ^fldary force, which 

hhance ; we drew to oppoM him. Fw” 

had never been more mly noth the other ^ 

that time we have 1>'™ of En-land I ndinit! but 

of our naval power i the ”6“ i “ j, ,t could nmer 

which struct almost unresisted ^ schM F"™ 
reach the heart of the hoshle which eier 

without a single oftort “d os the stroni; frpn!i« 

till now wo so strenuously mamtaincu, s tn j of 

of our own dimity and K” “"cou^hoso bra.e, 

Europe j with but one feeble p««®P‘ “ ' jj^t time sinW 
faithful, and numerous wHow have in <b‘ 

the days of our Edivards and Heno , . („„rhing, and for- 

hosom of Emuce itself-, we '>»T“ tom”fwetaio been 
tifjmg, and Protect ourselves fmm 


uimsiou, which has f'tthoTwSus whP S 

of alarm and terror. Alas. j, j,3treino limils of wr 
tracted life in any mcasuro range Ihm^ ' 

short period, have heen Pondemu^ ‘°d not only uc« 

new svstemsotpolicy.newpnncipies.n jhchcvctbJ' 

but wLt might appear a ^w in puWio 
any person ^\bo was of o "0 to taje i vpn 

forV jears ago (if tho cn^^it h 

expunged from his iiJfwhMt authority. \ 

^llon ho should hear f«m tho lugie«^^ , ih , 

army of two hundred ui^n\ then* ^ 

'island, and that 111 the “■^’’X''t=„hcn he M 
kvast fourscore tIiou5.anil more. 1^ „h,fb I ^ 

from hit surprise on being tol . . to !>»' \ 

r^mllel, what must be ^he mrre 

that this ■nisbty force was kept up 
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tlie buminga, and the massacres that may follow in the train 
of a peace, which shall establish the devastating and depopu- 
lating principles and example of the "French regicides in 
security, and triumph, and dommion. In the ordm^ course 
of human affairs, any check to population among men in ease 
and opulence is less to be apprehended from what they may 
suffer, than from what they enjoy. Peace is more likely to 
be injurious to them in that respect than war. The excesses 
of delicacy, repose, and satiety, are as unfavourable as the ei- 
tremes of hardship, toil, and want, to the increase and multi- 
plication of our hind. Indeed, the abuse of the bounties of 
nature, much more surely than any partial privation of them, 
tends to intercept that precious boon of a second and dearer 
life in our progeny, which ivas bestowed in the first great 
command to man from the All-gracious Giver of all, who'C 
name be blessed, whether he gives or takes an ay. His haad, 
in every page of his book, has wntten the lesson of modera- 
tion. Our physical ucll-beiDg, oar moral worth, our social 
happiness, our political tranquillity, all depend on that coo- 
trol of all our appetites and passions, which the ancients 
desimed by the cardinal virtue of Tmjperanee. 

The only real question to our present purpose with 
to the higher classes is, how stands the account of toctf 
stock, as It consists in wealth of every description ? 
the burthens of the war compelled them to curt.iil any o 

their former expenditure; which, I have before f 

fords the only standard of estimating property as on objec 
taxation ? Do they enjoy all the same convenieuMS, the m 
comforts, the same elegancies, the same luxuries, in the s i 
or in as many different modes, as they did before tlie war 

In the last eleven years, there have been no less than 
solemn inquiries into the finances of the Kingdom, ^ 
different committees of your House. The first ww m y 
1786. On that occasion, I remember, tho report of i ^ 
mittee was examined, and sifted and bolted to the ’ -j, 
gentleman whose keen and powerful m 

mired. He thought there was not sufficient ^ 
warrant the pleasing representation which jf’° . 
had made, of our national prosperity. Ho am ” , j 

that our public revenue could continue ^ TMXrrd* 
as they had assumed. He even went tho Icrij, 
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sicce dzseussed I am now endeavouring to ascertain whether 
there exists, m fact, any such necessity as we hear ereiy day 
asserted, to furnish a miserable pretext for counselling us to 
surrender, at discretion, our conquests, onr houonr, our 


dignity, our very independence, and, with it, all that 13 dear 
to man It will be more than aufBcient for that purpose, if 
I can mahe it appear that we hare been stationary dating 
the war "What ftien will be said, if m reaiily it -should be 
proved that there is eiery indication of increased and m 
creasing wealth, not only poured into the grand reservoir of 
the national capital, but diffused through all the channels of 
all the higher classes, and giving life and activity, as it passes, 
to the agneulture, the manufacture, the commerce, and tlie 
navigation of the country ? 

The finance committee, which lias been appointed m this 
session has already made two reports !^ery conduswn 
that I had before drawn, as you know, from my own observ- 
otioa, I have the satisfaction of seeing there confirmed bv 
that great public authority Laigo as was the sum by which 
the committee of 1791 found the estimate of 1786 to haTO 
been exceeded m the actual produce of four years of pwee, 
their own estimate has been exceeded, during the war, bye 
sum more than one-third larger The same taxes have 
yielded more than half a million beyond their calculation 
jThey yielded this, notwithstanding the stoppage of the dis 
y tiUenes, against which, you may remember, I nniately 
monstrated With an ^lowanco for tliat defalcation, tscy 
ha% e j lelded sixty thousand pounds annually above " j 

average of the preceding war years of peace I 
this to have been without panllel m all former wars J* 
gard be had to the great and uuav oidable burtlions 01 
present war, I am confident of tho fact , 

But let us descend to parhcubirs The taxes whic p 
by the general name of assessed taxes comprohen 
whole, or nearly the whole, domestic 
rich They mciude some things which belong to ‘ 
dling, and even to all but the very lowest classes x J 
consist of the duties on bouses and windows, on m 
V ants, horses, and carnages They did also extra 
tages, to female serrmts, iRiggons, md 
bandry, previous to the jear Iru-, 
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peace.^ Axl additional duty irras also laid in 1705 on ten, an- 
other on coffee, and a third on raisins, an article, together with 
currants, of much more extensive use than would readily he ■ 
imagined. The balance in favour of our argument- would 
have been much enhanced, if oiir coffee , and fruit ships from 
the Mediterranean had arrived, last year, at their usual sen.'^on. 
They do not appear in these accounts. This was one conse- 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 '. . 

1788 . . 

1789 . . 

1790 . . 


1 GROCERIES. 


£ 

. 167,389 
. 133,191 
. 142,'871 
. 156,311 


£ 599,762 


Yrs. oftVnr. £ 

1793 . 124,655 

1794 . 195,810 

1795 . 208,242 

1796 . 159,820 

Incrca‘:c to 1790 

£688,563 £88,801. 



236,727 4 Yrs. to 1791 


Incrc.w to 1791 
£ 009,100 £19,403. 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 . . 

1788 . , 

1789 . 

1790 . 


1791 


Yrs. of War. £ 

1793 . 477,614 

1794 . 467,132 

1795 . 507,518 

1796 . 526,307 

^77::::; increase to 1790 

- £1,9/8,601 £170,486. 

_ * t 

^ Yrs. to 1791 £1,832,080 ^”Tl45,92R 


£ 

. 424,144 
. 426,660 
. 539,575 
. 417,736 

£1,808,115 


aniSuSijS?! £137, G5G, 

COFFEE AND COCOA NUTS. 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 . 

1788 . 

1789 . 

1790 . 


1791 


£ 

■ 17,006 

■ 30,217 

• 34,784 

• 38,647 

£120,654 


Yrs. of War. £ 
1793 . 36,846 


1794 

1795 

1796 


41,194 4'Yrs. to 1791 


49,177 
27,913 
19,711 

Increase to 179C 
£133,647 £12,993. 

Uccrease tol/ 
£144,842 £11,195/ 
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1)6611 an actual augmentation m the consumption The onlj- 
tivo other articles -which come under this dtscription aie 
the stamp duty on gold and silver plate, and the customs on 
glass plates This latter is now, I beheve, the single instance 
of costly furniture to be found in the catalogue of our im 
ports If it Mere wholly to vanish, I should not thmk 
■we were ruined Both the duties have jiasen, during the 
war, very considerably in proportion to the total of their 
produce 

"We have no tax among us on the most necessary articles 
of food The receipts oi our Custom house, under the head 
of Groceries afford us however, some means of calculatm" 
our luxunes of the table The articles of tea, coffte, and 
cocoa nuts, I would propose to omit , and to tale them m- 
stead from the excise, as best showing what w consumed 
at home Upon this pnncinle, adding them all together, 
(with the exception of sugar, for a reason which I shall after 
words mention,) t find that th^ have produced m 
mode of comparison, upwards of £272 000, and m the other 
mode, upwaras of £105,000 more during the war than la 
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1787 
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1793 
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1794 
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1789 
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^ 1790 
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£86 938 

! £103 677 £16 739 
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peacel An additional duty ^vns also laid in 1795 on ton, an- 
otlier on coflee, and a tliii'd on raisins, an article, together with 
currants, of much more extensive use than would readily he ■ 
imagined. The balance in favour of our argument wo\ild 
have been much enhanced, if oxxr coffee , and fruit ships from 
the Mediterranean had arrived, last year, at their usual season. 
They do not appear in these accounts. This was one conse- 

1 GROCERIES. 


Yrs. of Peace. 

£ 

Yrs. of War. £ 


1787 •. . 

. 167,389 

1793 . 124,655 


1788 . . 

. 133,191 

1794 . 195,810 


1789 . . 

. 142,871 

1795 . 208,242 


1790 . . 

. 156,311 

1796 . 159,826 

lncrca.se to 1790 


£ 599,762 

£688,563 

£88,801. 

Increase to 1791 

'l791 . . 

. 236,727 4 Yrs. to 1791 £ 669,100 

TEA. 

£19,463. 

Yrs. of Peace. 

£ 1 

1 Yrs. of War. £ 


1787 . . 

. 424,144 

1793 . 477,614 


1788 . . 

. 426,660 

1794 . 467,132 


1789 . . 

. 539,575 

1795 . 507,518 


1790 . . 

. 417,736 

1796 . 526,307 

Increase to 1790 

1791 . . 

£1,808,115 

£1,978,601 

£170,486. 

Increase to 1791 

. 448,709 4 Yrs. to 1791 £1,832,680 

£145,921. 


The additional duty imposed in 1795, produced in that year £137,656. 
and in 1796 £200,107. 


COFFEE AND 
Yrs. of Peace. £ Y 

1787 . . . 17,006 

1788 . . . 30,217 

1789 . . . 34,784 

1790 , . . 38,647 


£120,654 


1791 . . . 41,194 4 'Yrs. 


COCOA NUTS. 


1 . of War. £ 

1793 

. 36,846 

1794 

. 49,177 

1795 

. 27,913 

1796 

. 19,711 


Increase to 1790 


£133,647 £12,993. 


Decrease to 1791 

) 1791 

£144,842 £11,195. 


1795 in that year gave £16,775, and in 1796 

j.O«OX V • 
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been an actual augmentation in the conaumption The onlr 
two other articlca which come under this description arc 
the stamp duty on gold and ailier plate, and the customs on 
glass plates This latter is now, 1 heliere, the aingle instance 
of costly furniture to be found m the catalogue of our un 
porta If it Vicre uhoUy to sanish, I should not think 
we were ruined Both the duties hare nscn, dunng the 
war, ^ery considerably in proportion to the total of their 
produce 

"We hare no tax among us on the most neces'^arj articles 
of food The receipts ol our Cu‘»tom house, under the bead 
of Groceries, afford us however, aomo means of calmlafing 
our luxuries of the tabic Tho articles of tea, code, and 
cocoa nuts, I would propose to omit , and to take them in- 
stead from the ciciso, as best showing uhat is consumed 
at home Upon this principle, adding them all topther, 
(wnth the exception of sugar tor a reason which 1 shall after 
wards mention,) I find that they have produced la one 
niodo of compansoo upwards of £272 000, and in the other 
mode, upi\ aras of £103,000 more during the war than in 
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liquors are included, — cider, perrj*, and mead, as -well as 
vinegar and verjuice ; but these are of very trifling con- 
sideration. The excise duties on "VVine, having smile a little 
during the tvo first years of the war, were rapidly recovering 
their level again. ]m 1795, a heavy additional duty was im- 
posed upon them, and a second in the foUoAving year ; yet 

— i — 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 . . 

1788 . . 

1789 . . 

1790 . . 


1791 . . 


WINE. 


£ 

. 219,934 
. 215,578 
. 252,649 
. 308,624 


£996,785 


Yrs. of War. £ 

1793 . 222,887 

1794 . 283,644 

1795 . 317,072 

1796 . 187,818 

Increase to 1790 

£1,011,421 £14,636. 


Decrease to 1791 

. 336,549 4 Yrs.'to 1791 £1,113,400 '£101,979. 



QUANTITY IMPORTED. 


YYs. of Peace. 

Tons. 

Yrs. of War. 

Tons. 

1787 . . 

. 29,978 

1793 . . . 

22,788 

1788 . . 

. 25,442 

1794 . . . 

27,868 

1789 . . 

. 27,414 

1795 . . . 

32,033 

1790 . . 

. 29,182 

1796 . . . 

19,079 


The additional duty of 1795 produced that year £730,871, and in 1796 
£394,686. A second additional duty Tvhich produced £98,165 was laid 
ill 1796. 

SWEETS. 


Yrs. of Peace. 

£ 

lYs. of War. 

£ 

1787 . . 

. 11,167 

1793 . 

11,016 

1788 . . 

. 7,375 

1794 . 

10,612 

1789 . . 

. 7,202 

1795 . 

13,321 

1790 . . 

. 4,953 

1796 . 

15,050 




Increase to 1790 


£30,697 


£49,999 £19,302. 




Increase to 1791 

1791 . . 

. 13,282 4 Yrs. to 1791 

£32,812 £17,187. 


In 1795 an additional duty was laid on this article, which produced 
that year £5679, and in 1796 £9443, and in 1796 a second to com- 
mence on the 20th of June ; its produce in that year was £2325. 
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? uence arising (xvould to God fiat none more afflicting to 
taly, to Earope, and the •whole ci\&ized world had ansen ’) 
from our impolitic and precipitate desertion of that important 
marititae station As to sugar/ I have excluded it from the 
gTOcenes> because the account of tlm customs is not a perfect 
critenon of the consumption, much having been reexported 
to the north of Europe, nhich used to he supplied bj Einuce , 
and m the official papers which I have followed, there are no 
materials to furnish grounds for computing this re-exporta 
tiou The increase on tKe face of our entries is immense 
during the four years of wnr, — little short of thirteen bimdrod 
thousand pounds 

The increase of the duties on beer has been regularly pre* 

S sive, or nearly so, to a very laree amount * It is a good 
above a milbon, and is more than equal to one-eighth of 
the whole produce Under this general head, some other 


1787 

1788 
17B9 
1790 


1,065,100 
1 184 458 
1 095 100 
1,009,108 

£4 413 781 


1793 

1791 

1795 

1790 


1 473,139 
1,392 9C5 
1 338,210 
1,474 699 


Increuo fol790 
£5 079,219 £12 Cj1CS 

Increase to 1*9^ 

1791 1,014 053 i\ti to 1791 £1,392,725 £12b6.521 

■'There was a new doty oa Swear in 1791, ^vhjch proUaetd ia 
4 292, in 1795, £206 932, nndm 1790 £2155021 It u 
the rtpon of the Coinimuee, whether Ihc additional dutj i* uicuoca 
the account ffirni shore 
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taste and execution of our designers and artists.^ Our wool- 
lens and cottons, it is true, are not all for the home market. 
They do not distinctly prove what is my present point, our 
own wealth hy our own expense. I admit it: we export 
them in great and growing quantities : and they, who croak 
themselves hoarse about the decay of our trade, may put as 
mucin of this account as they choose to the creditor side of 
money received from other countries' in payment for British 
skill and labour. They may settle the it.ems to' their own 
liking, where all goes to demonstrate our riches. I shall 
be contented here with whatever they will have the good- 
ness to leave me ; and pass to another entry, which is less 
ambiguous ; I mean that of Silk.^ The manufactory itself 
is a forced plant. "We have been obliged to guard it from 
foreign competition by very strict prohibitory laws. What 
we import is the raw and prepared material, which is worked 
up in various ways, and worn in various shapes by both 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 . . 

1788 . . 

1789 . . 

1790 . . 


1791 . . 


‘ PRINTED GOODS. 


£ 

. 142,000 
. 154,486 
. 153,202 
. 167,156 


£616,844 


Yrs. of War. £ 

1793 . 191,566 

1794 . 190,554 

1795 . 197,416 

1796 . 230,530 

Increase to 1790 

£810,066 £193,222. 


' ■ Increase to 1791 

. £191,489 4 Yrs. to 1791 £666,333 £143,733. , 


These duties for 1787 are blended -with several others. The propor- 
tion of prmted goods to the other articles for four years was found to he 
one-fourth. That proportion is here taken. 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 . . 

1788 . . 

1789 •. . 

1790 . . 


1791 . . 


2 SILK. 


£ 

. 159,912 
. 123,998 
. •157,730 
. 212,522 


£654,162 


Yrs. of War. £ 

1793 . 209j915 
17M . 221,306 

1795 . 210,725 

1796 . 221,007 

Increase to 1790 

£862,955 £208,793. 


Increase to 1791 

. 379,123 4 Yrs. to 1791 £773,378 ’ £89,577. 
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being compared ■with fo«p }eaT3 of peace to the end of 1790 
they actually exhibit a email gain to the revenue And low as 
the importation may seem in 179G when contrasted with anv 
year Bineo the French treaty m 1787 it is stiU more than 3000 
tons above the average importation for three years prenmis to 
that penod I have added Sweets from which our factitious 
wines are made , and I would have added spirits but that tl e 
total alteration of the duties in 1789 and the recent inter 
ruption of our distilleries, rendered any companion im 
pncticahlc 

The ancient staple of our island in which wo are clot! ed 
13 \ery imperfectly to be traced on the booVs of tbeCu«toni 
liou«e but I know that our Woollen manufactures flourish 
I recollect to have seen that fact \ erj fully cstabUsl ed las* 
year, from the registers kept m the West Hiding of lork 
shire This sear m the west of England I received a similar 
account on the authority of a respectable clothier in that 
quarter whoso testimony can leas bo questioned because in 
his political opinions ho is adverse ns I understand to th 
continuance of the war The pnncipal artidcs of female 
dress for some time past liaio ocen Muslms and Calicoc** 
These elegant fabrics of our own looms m the 1-ast wl ich 
Bcric for the remittance of our own revenue^ havelateb 
been imitated at home with improving success by tK 
ingenious and cntcrpnsing manufacturers of Afancl c<trr 
.Vaislei ami Glasgow At the rame time t! o importat n*i 
arom llengal has kept pace with the extension of our 
doxtentj and industry , while the pale of our pnntrd 
of both kind** I asbt'eii withiqual steadiness adrancrtl, hr the 
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not contributed to tbe payment. An additional tax was laid 
in 1791, and during tbe Avar bas produced upwards of 
£61,000 ; wbicb is about £4000 more than tbe decrease of 
tbe old tax, in one scheme of comparison ; and about £4000 
less, ui tbe otber scheme. I might remark that tbe amount 
of tbe new tax, in tbe several years of tbe war, by no means 
bears the proportion Avbieb it ought to tbe old. There seems 
to be some great irregularity or otber in tbe receipt : but I 
do not think it worth while to examine into tbe argument. 

I am w illin g to suppose that many who, in tbe idleness of 
peace, made war upon partridges, bares, and pheasants, ma}"- 
now carry more noble arms against tbe enemies of their 
country. Our political adversaries may do what they please 
Avitb that concession. They are welcome to make tbe most 
of it. I am sure of a very handsome set-off in tbe other 
branch of expense, — ^fche amusements of a tOAvn life. 

There is much gaiety, and dissipation, and profusion, 
wbicb must escape, and disappoint, all tbe arithmetic of 
political economy. But tbe theatres are a prominent feature. 
They are established through every part of tbe kingdom, at . 
a cost unknoAvn till our days. There is hardly a provincial 
capital wbicb does not possess, or wbicb does not aspire to 
possess, a tbeatre-rUyal. Most of them engage, for a short 
time at a vast price, every actor or actress of name in tbe 
metropolis ; a distinction wbicb, in tbe reign of my old 
friend G-arrick, was confined ' to very few. Tbe dresses, tbe , 
scenes, tbe decorations of every Idnd, I am told, are in a 
' new style of splendour and magnificence ; whether to tbe 
advantage of our dramatic taste, upon the whole, I very 
much doubt. It is a show and a spectacle, not a play, that 
is exhibited. This is undoubtedly in tbe genuine manner of 
tbe Augustan age, but in a manner wbicb was censured by 
one of tbe best poets and critics of that or any age ; 

migravit at aure voluptas 

Omnis ad incertos oculos, et gaudia vana: 

Quatuor aut plures auljca premuntur in hor'as, 

Dum fugiunt cc^uitum turm£E, peditumque caterva: ; — 

I must interrupt tbe passage, most fervently to deprecate 
and abominate the sequel, 

Mox traliitur manibus regum fortima retortis. 

z 


VOL. V. 
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sexes After we ha%e just seen you wU probably bo 
surprised to learu that the quantity of silk imported dunn" 
the war has been much creater than it ■wfls previously in 
peace , and j et wo must all remember to our mortiGcaUoo 
that several of our silk ships fell a prey to citizen Admiral 
Bichery lou will hardly expect mo to go through the tape 
and thread and all the other small wares of h^erdashcjy 
and rruUvnerj to he gleaned up among our imports But 1, 
shall make one observation and with great satisfaction ns 
spcctmg them The} graduaUydiminish ns our own manufac 
tures ot the same description spread into their places while 
the account of ornamental artidea which our country does 
not produce and wo cannot wi‘«h it to produce continues 
upon tlio whole to rise in spite of all the caprices of finer 
and fashion Of this kind Are the difilrcnt burs* used for 
muffs tnmraings and linings which as the clucf of the kind 
I shall narticulanze You wjU find them below 
The mversions of the higher classes form another and the 
only romaming head of logmry into thoif cxpcn'cs I 
mean those diversions which Qistinguish the country and the 
town life , which arc visible and tangiblo to the statesaiaa 
which haio some public measure and standard Vnd 1 in 
when I look to the report of your committee I for tl a fu't 
time pcrceiro a failure It is clearly so ^VTuchever war 
I reckon the four jears of peace the old tai on tho sport* 
of the 0cld has ctrtamlj proicil deficient sincO the war The 
same money, howeicr or nearly the Mine ha* been naia to 
government, though the same number of individuali hare 
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tteir loudest and deepest lamentations at the periods of our 
most abundant prosperity. Yery early in my public life, I liad 
occasion to make myself a little acquainted mtb tbeir natoral 
bistory. My first political tract in the collection, Avbieb a 
friend bas made of my publications, is an ans'wcr to a A^ery 
gloomy picture of tbe state of tbe nation, Avbicb nras tbougbt 
to have been drawn by a statesman of some eminence in bis 
time. That v?as no more than tbe common spleen of disap- 
pointed ambition : iu tbe present day, I fear that too many 
are actuated by a more malignant and dangerous spirit. 
They hope,- by depressing our minds with a despair of our 
means and resources, to drive us, trembling and unresisting, 
into tbe toils of our enemies, with whom, from tbe beginning 
of tbe Eevolution in France, they have ever moved in strict 
concert and co-operation. If, with tbe report of jnur 
finance committee in tbeir bands, they can still affect to 
despond, and can stiU succeed, as they do, in spreading tbe con- 
tagion of tbeir pretended fears among well-disposed, though 
weak men ; there is no way of counteracting them, but by 
fixing them down to particulars. Nor must we forget that 
they are unwearied agitators, bold assertors, dexterous sopbis- 
tera. Proof must be accumulated upon proof to silence them. 
With this view I sball now direct your attention to some 
other striking and unerring indications of our flourishing 
condition ; and they will, in ‘general, be derived from other 
sources, but equally authentic •, from other reports and pro- 
ceedings of both Houses of Parliament, all of which unite with 
wonderful force of consent in the same general result. Hi- 
therto we have seen the superfluity of our capital discovering 
itself only in procuring superfluous accommodation and en- 
joyment, in our houses, in our furniture, in our establish- 
ments, in our eating and drinking, our clothing, and our 
public diversions : we shall now see it more beneficially em- 
ployed in im]iroviag,our territory itself: we shall see part of ' 
o\ir present opulence, with proHdent' care, put out to usury 
for posterity. 

'* To what ultimate extent it may be wise, or practicable to 
push Inclosm’es of common and waste lands, may be a ques- 
tion of doubt, in some points of view : but no person tMnks 
them already carried to excess ; and the relative magnitude 
ot the sums laid out upon them gives us a standard of esti- 

z 2 
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I hope that no French ftatcrnizatjon, -which the relations of 
peace and amity -with ^ atematized regacide -would A^suredlr, 
sooner or bter, dnw after them, even if it should overturn 
our happy constitution itself, could so change the hearts of 
Fnghshmen, as to mahe them delight in representations and 
processions, which hare no other merit than that of di grad- 
ing and insulting the name of royalty But good tiistc, 
manners, morals, religion, all fly, wherever the pnnaplca of 
Jacobinism enter and we have no safety against them but 
in arms 

The propnetora, whether m this they follow or lead ishat 
13 cahed the town, to furnish out these gaudy and pompous 
entertainments, must collect so much more from the public 
It was hut just before the breaking out of hosfjhfic«, that 
they levied for themselves the verj tax, which, at the clo«e 
of the Amencan war, they represented to Lord Aorth as 
certain ruin to their affairs to demand for the state The 


example hna sinco been imitated bj the manngers of ovf 
Italian Opera Onco during the war, if not tvnee, (I would 
not -willinglr mi^tatc anything, hut I am not very nccunfa 
on these suDjects,) they have raided the pneo of their sub- 
scription ict I have never heard that any fasting di^attf' 
faction has been raamfested, or that their houses have heca 
unusually and constantl} thm On the contrary, all t?c 
three theatres have been repeatedly altered, and rchttcil, and 
enlarged, to make them capacious of the crow ils that nipl tlf 
flock to them , and one of tho'C hugo and lofty pdc«, wbifi 
lifts its broad shoulders m gigantic nnde, almost emulous of 
the temples of God, haa been reared from (he foundation at 
a charge of more tlian fourscore thDu«and pounds, and jrt 
remains a naked, rough, unsightly heap 
I am afraid, my dear sir, that 1 have tired jou with *hcw 
dull though important details But wo ate upon a stibjec., 
winch, like some of a Ingher nature, rcfu«cs cimamcnt, Bn« 
is contented with conveying instruction I know, 
obstinacy of unbelief in tho*e perverted miiuN niuin ‘sje 
no delight hut m conlcmplating the suppo-".!! d'***'"’^* *" 
predicting the immediate nun, of their country 
hirfs of evil presage, at all time-*, have gnted ** 

their mclaiicnolv song, and, by sor-e strarge Ij 
other. It lias nncrolly I appened, t*^t tb»y hate pourc' 
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111 Illy first letter I iiientionccl ilic state of our Inland 
Navigation, neglected as it. had hcen from the reign of Kiilg 
lYilliain to the time of niy observation. It was not till the 
present reign, that the Duho of Bridgewater’s canal tirst c.\- 
cited a spirit of speculation and adventure in this way. This 
spirit showed itself, hut ncecssarily made no groat progress, 
in the American wai’. AVhen peace was restored, it began of 
course to work with moi'C sensible etlect; yet, in ten years 
from that event, the bills ])asscd on that subject were not so 
many as from the year 1703 to the present session of parlia- 
ment. From what I can trace on the stat nte-hoolc, I am con- 
fident, that all the capital e.vpendcd in these projects during 
the peace, bore no degree of proportion (1 doubt on very 
gi’ave consideration whether all that; was ever so expended 
was equal) to the money which has been raised for the same 
purposes, since the war.' I know, that in the last four years 
of peace, when the}’^ rose regularly and rajiidly, the sums 
specified in the acts were not near one-third of the subsequent 
amount. In the last session of parliament, the grand junction 
company, as it is called, hanng sunk half a million, (of 
which I feel the good effects at. my own door,) applied to 
3 'our House for permission to subscribe half as much more 
among themselves. This grand junction is an inosculation 
of the grand trunk : and in the present session, the latter 
company has obtained the authority of parliament, to float 
two hundred acres of land, for the pxu’pose of forming a 
reservoir, thirty feet deep, two hundred yards wide at the 
head, and two miles in length ; a lake which may almost \de 
with that which once fed the now obliterated canal of 
Languedoc. 

The present war is, above all others, (of which we have 


‘ NAVIGATION AND CANAL BILLS. 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1789 ... 3 

1790 ... 8 

1791 ... 10 

1792 ... 9 


30 


Yrs. of War. 

1793 ... 28 

1794 ... 18 

1795 ... 11 

1796 . . . -12 


69 


Money raised £2,377,200 


£7,415,100 
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comparative Bifoation of the landed interest. 
Your House, this session, appointed a committee on traste 
lands, and they have made a report hj- their chalnnan, an 
ioaouraWe baronet, for Trbora the minister the other dar 
Onth reiy good intentions, I believe, but with little ml pri 
fit to the public) thought fit to erect a board of agricuUnre. 
The account, as it stands there, appears sunicienijy Ijraur- 
able. The greatest number of inclosing bills, passed in aav 
one year of the last peace, does not cquaJ tho smallest aanoal 
number in the war; and those of the last year wcct'J, by 
more than one half, the highest year of peace. But »hat 
wag my surprise, on looting into tho bto report of tho scflTt 
committee of the Lords, to find a list of tbeso bills during the 
war, differing in every year, and larger * on the whole, by 
nearly one tliird ! I have eWted this account by the statute' 
book, and find it to be coiroct. AVbat new brilliancy then 
does tt ttonr ovur fio pewpeet, bright ns ft wag i!K?iroiv' { 
number during the last four years has more than doubled thsS 
of the four years immediately preceding ; it has surpassed the 
jive years of peace, beyoiwl irlHoh the Lords’ rommutres hs" 
not gone \ it has even surpassed (I hs\o verified the fact) tw 
whole ten jears of peace. I cannot stop here _ I eaunot #-* 
ranee a single step m this ioquiiy, uithoot being obliged 
( 5 ast my eyes back to the penod when 1 first knew the tout* 
try. These bills, which had begun in the reign of Quws 
Anne, had passed every year in greater or less numbers fiva 
‘ the year 1723 ; yet, in dl that space of time, they fad 
^ reached the amount of nny two y cars during the present 
, and tliougli soon after that time they rapidly mcreaseo, »• 
at tho accession of his present Sfajcsty, they ww very 
short of the number passed in the four yearn of hostildu'S 

‘ Ilepon of tbo Lords* Coromiltco of Swrrtcy, orjerwl to U 
SSth April, 1797, Appendix ft 

Vrs. of Peace. 

17%9 
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Many of tlie authorities which I have already adduced, or 
to which I have referred, may convey a competent notion of 
some of our principal manufactures. Their general state 
will he clear from that of our external and internal commerce, 
through which they circulate, and of which they are at once 
the cause and effect. But the commimication of the several 
parts of the kingdom yitli each other, and with foreign 
countries, has always been regarded as one of the most 
certain tests to eviace the prosperous or adverse state of our 
trade in all its branches. Eecourse has usually been had to 
the revenue of the post-office ndth this Auew. I shall include 
the product of the tax which was laid in the last war, and 
which will make the evidence more conclusive, if it shall 
afford the same inference : — I nUude to the post-horse duty, 
which shows the personal intercourse within the kingdom, as 
the post-office shows the intercourse by letters, both within 
and without. The first of these standards, then, exhibits an 
increase, according to my former schemes of comparison, 
from an eleventh to a twentieth part of the whole duty.^ The 
post-office gives still less consolation to those who are miser- 
able, in proportion as the country feels no misery. Prom the 
commencement of the war, to the month of April, 1796, the 
gross produce had increased by nearly one-sixth of the 
whole sum, which the state now derives from that fund. I 
find that the year ending 5th of April, 1793, gave £627,592, 
and the year ending at the same quarter, 1796, £750,637, 
after a fair deduction having been made for the alteration, 
(which, you know, on grounds of policy I never approved,) 
in your privilege of franking. I have seen no formal docu- 
ment subsequent to that period, but I have been credibly 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 . 

1788 . 

• 1789 . 

' 1790 . 


1791 . . 


» POST-HORSE DUTY. 


£ 

. 169,410 
. 204,659 
. 170,554 
. 181,155 


£725,778 


Yrs. of War. £ 

1793 . 191,488 

1794 . 202,884 

1795 . 196,691 

1796 . 204,061 

Increase to 1790 

£795,124 £69,346. 


Increase to 1791 

. 198,634 4 Yrs. to 1791 £755,002 £40,122. 
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heard or read,) a war against landed proper^ That 
Bcnption of property is m its nature the tirm’base of ercry 
fitahle government , and has been so considered by all tho 
wisest writers of tho old philosophy, from the tune of tho 
Stagynte, who ob'crvea that the agricultural class of all 
others ig the least inchned to sedition AVc find it to haiu 
been so regarded in the practical politics of antiquity, where 
they are brought more directly home to our unuer»tanding9 
and bosoms in tho history of Homo, and above all, la tho 
writings of f^cero The country tribes were always thought 
more respectable than those of tbo city And if in our own 
history there is any one circumstanco to which, under God, 
arc to he attributed the steady resistance, the fortunate 
issue, and sober settlement, of all our struggles for liberty, 
it IS, that while the land^ interest, instead of fontung a 
separate bod} , ns in other countries has, at all tunes, been 
in close connexion and union with the other great intensts 
of the couutr}, it has been spontancoush allowed to 
and direct, and moderate, all the rest 1 cannot, therefore, 
but SCO inth singular gratification, that during a war which 
has been eminently made for the destruction of the larjucd 
proprietors, as well as of pnesta and kings, as much has 
done, by public works, lor the permauent benefit of thcir 
stake ui this country, as in all the rest of the current cen* 
tury, which now touches to its clo<»c Pirhapi after tbi*. it 
may not bo uece«‘»'iry to reftr to pniato ob«enation, but i 
am satisfied, that, in general, tho rents of larnh have 

considcrabl} iDcrci^ed they aro mere ved very consiuiran^r 

indeed, if I maj draw noj conclusion from my own lit e 
property of tliat kind I am nut ignorant, howevir, wi 
our public burdens are most galling But all of this 
consider who they are that are principally 
little the men of their de^cnption in other eoun^v< ^ ^ • 
this n-volutionary fiiiy has but touched, hare Kw'i 
equal to their own protection, how tanl}, and urp™^’ • 
and full of anguish, is their flight, chaimtl down as t 
by c\cry tio to the sod, bow bclpKss thcr are 
other men, m ctile, in povtrt}, m need, in all , „ 
of wrctchednesj , and then let them wiU ^ 
the burdens to which they ought not to lulait t'’? 

0 vn talra'ion 
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1796 was a veiy favourable year of trade, and in tliat year 
the number of bankruptcies was at least one-fiftb below tbe 
usual average. I take this from tbe declaration of tbe lord 
chancellor in the House of Lords.* He professed to spealc 
irom the records of chancery; and he added another very 
striking fact, that on the propert}-^ actually paid into his court, 
(a very small part, indeed, of the whole property of the Icing- 
dom,) there had accrued in that year a net surplus of eight 
hundred thousand pounds, which was so much new capital. 

But the real situation of our trade, during the whole of 
this war, deserves more minute investigation. I shall begin 
with that, which, though the least in consequence, makes 
perhaps the most impression on our senses, because it meets 
our eyes in our daily walks ; — I mean our retail trade. The 
exuberant display of wealth in our shops was the sight whicli 
most amazed a learned foreigner of distinction who lately 
resided among ns; his expression, I remember, was, that 
'‘'•they seemed to he bursting with opulence into the streets," 
The documents which throw light on this subject are not 
many ; but they all meet in the same point : aU concur in 
exhibiting an increase. The most material are the general 
licences^ wMch the law requires to be talcen by all dealers 
in excisable commodities. These seem to be subject to 
considerable fluctuations. They have not been so low in 
any year of the war, as in the years 1788 and 1789, nor ever 
so high in peace, as in the flrst year of the war. I should 
next state the licences to dealers in spirits and wine, but 
the change in them which took place in 1789 would give an 

' In a debate, 30tli -December, 1796, on the return of Lord Malmes- 
bury. — See Woodfall’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xiii. page 591. 

2 GENERAL LICENCES. 

Yrs. of Peace. £ 

1787 . . . 44,030 

1788 . . . -40,882 

1789 . '. . 39,917 

1790 . . . 41,970 

£166,799 


■ i-ni ' Increase to 1791 

' 1/91 . . . 44,240 4 Yrs. to 1791 £167,009 £3228. 


Yrs. of War. 

1793 . 

1794 . 

1795 

1796 . 


45,568 
42,129 
43,350 
41,190 

£170,237 


Increase to 1790 
£3438. 
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informed there is veiy Mod ground to behcTC, that the 
revenue of the post-office' still «>ntmues to bo regularlv and 
largely upon the nse 

AVhat 13 the true inference to bo drawn from the annual 
number of bankruptcies, has been the occasion of much 
dispute On one side, it Las been confidently urged as a 
sure symptom of a decaying trade on the other side, it has 
been insisted, that it is a circumstance attendant upon a 
thriving trade , for that tie greater is tlio whole quantitr of 
trade, the greater of course must bo tho positive number of 
failures, while the aggregate success ts still m the same 
proportion la truth, the increase of tbo number may anse 
from either of those causes But all must agree m ono 
conclusion, that, if tho number diminisbes, and, at the same 
time, every other sort of evidence tends to show an augment- 
ation of trade, there can bo no better indication "W o have 
already had very ample means of gathering, that the yew 


* The above account is talcs from a paper which wu ordeTrd b y 
House of Commons to be printed (*th December JfOC From ike 
produce of the scar enduip 5lh April, 1796 there has been Wartroo 
that statement the sum of £36666 tn consceueofo of tie 
franking, winch took place on tho 5lh 'lay, I<93 ami vrt-s wopefw *| 
£40 CkjO per ann To show an e<iQal nurnwr of years, both ef ptice »•« 
war, the accounts of two prceedins years are pien in the fullo'irf t* ' 
from a Report made since Sir OoiLe'a death, by a commit « « t 
House of Commons appomted to consider the claims of Sir I a met u» 
late Comptroller genend . and for still grealcr wtufacllon lie 
letters inwards and outwards have been added eicept yr tie ye« 
1790—1*91 The letter book for that year is rot to be found. 


POST OFFICE 
Gross Reveaue 


^ umber t?f Letters. 


Apr 1790 

1791 

1792 
17't3 
1791 
1795 


1791 

179.* 

1793 

1791 

179j 

1736 


575 0*9 
5S5 412 
G27 592 
CJl 269 
705 319 
750 637 


Inwards 

6,33M» 

; 03 1 77? 
7 0*1 
7 611 0.7 


Oufwsrds 


5«lf 17’ 
C’VS^t 

fiST in 


From tho last mentioned Report it appears that 
been completely and authcntcally made np ht • * , 

ArnI I7y> aad 1797, but on 0-e Ilecfjrer-r«'f»‘ * ‘‘ , 
Increase of the Utier year over the former, e^ual to k'o- - * 


. j ljr» * i 


toercase 
5 ptr cent. 


r-.«« ti** 
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and auctions. They may be disposed to consider it as a sort 
of trade, ■which thrives by the distress of others. But if 
they -will look at it a httle more attentively, they will find 
their gloomy comfort vanish. The public income from these 
licences has risen with very great regularity, through a 
scries of years, which all must admit to have been years of 
prosperity. It is remarkable too, that in the year 1793, 
which was the great year of bankruptcies, these duties on 
auctioneers and auctions* fell below the mark of 1791; 
and in 1796, whicK. year had one-fifth less than the ac- 
customed average of bankruptcies, they mounted at once 
beyond all former examples. In concluding this general 
head, will you permit me, my dear sir, to bring to your 
notice an humble, but industrious and laborious set of 
chapmen, against whom the vengeance of your House has 
sometimes been levelled, with what policy, I need not stay 
to inquire, as they have escaped without much injury.^ 


Yrs. of Peace. 

1787 , . 

1788 . . 

1789 . . 

1790 . . 


• AUCTIONS AND AUCTIONEERS. 


£ 

48,964 

53,993 

52,024 

53,156 


£203,137 


Yrs. of War. £ , 

1793 . 70,004 

1794 . 82,659 

1795 . 86,890 

1796 . 109,594 . 

Increase to 1790 

£349,147 £141,010. 


1791 . . . 70,973 4 Yrs. to 1791 £230,146 £119,001. 


® Since _Mr. Burke’s death, a fourth Report of the Committee of Finance 
has made its appearance. An account is there given from the Stamp-office 
of the gross produce of duties on Hawkers and Pedlars, for four years of 
peace and four of -vvar. It is therefore added in the manner of the other 
tables. 

HAWKERS AND PEDLARS. . 


of Peace. 

£ 

Yrs. of War. 

£ 

1789 . . 

. 6,132 

1793 . . 

. 6,042 

1790 . . 

. 6,708 

1794 . . 

• . 6,104 

1791 . . 

. 6,482 

1795 . . 

. 6,795 

1792 . . 

. 6,008 

1796 . . 

. 7,882 


£25,330 


£26,823 


Increase in 4 Years of War .... £1,493 
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•Qtifa\r advantage to my argument I ahatl therefore content 
myself with remarking that from the date of that change 
the spirit licences kept nearly the same level till the stop- 
page of the distilleries m 1705 If they dropped a httU, 
and it was but little the wine licences during the same 
time, more than countervailed that loss to the rovenue, and 
it 13 remarkable with regard to the latter, that m the year 
1796, which was the low est in the excise duties on wino it- 
self, as well as in the quantity imported, more deahrs m 
wme appear to have been licensed than m any former year, ex- 
cepting the first year of the war This fact may raise some 
doubt, whether the consumption has been lessened so much 
as, I believe is commonly imagined Too only other ntad- 
traders, whom I found so entered as to admit of hemp s<^ 
lected, are tea dealers and sellers of gold and silver plate, 
both of whom seem to have multiplied very much m propor- 
tion to their aggrente number ' I Ua\ e kept apart one Kt 
of licensed sellers, hccauso I am owaro that our anta^m^ts 
may he inclined to triumph a little, w hen I namo auctioneers 


• DEALERS IN TFA 


Yrs of Peace 

£ 

1 \n otWu C 

1787 

10 93 ( 

1793 

13 939 

1788 

lItM9 

1791 

11315 

1789 

12 501 

1795 

13 9j6 

1790 

13 12G 

I79u 

11830 

lBcr»»e I® 1*0 


£4<) 510 


£57,010 




iBorwl® 

1791 

. 13 921 4 In to 1791 

£51 197 «5t3. 


SELLERS OF PL.VTF 

\.ca of Peace 

£ 

1 n of War £ 

1787 

C593 

1791 

8 

1788 

7 953 

r9i 

8 .'VG 

1789 

7 313 

i;9a 

8 129 

1790 

7 993 

1796 

8 845 1*01 


£29 832 


£43 «7 




' !-> 0^*' 'f 

irai . . 

8327 4\rs.lol791 

£31CI6 l^**'** 
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extraordinary expenses, wliicli are almost continually sus- 
tained, to tlie hindrance and discouragement of commerce, 
and the great injury of the public revenue.” But what are 
the causes to which they attribute their complaints ? The 
first is, “ That prom the teet &BEAT and PBO&EES- 
SIVE INOEEASE op the NTBIBEE and SIZE op ships 

AND OTHER VESSELS TEADINO TO THE POET OP LONDON ; the 

river Thames is, in general, so much crowded, that the 
navigation of a considerable part of the river is rendered 
tedious and dangerous ; and there is much want of room for 
the safe and convenient mooring of vessels, and constant ac- 
cess to them.” The second is of the same nature. It is the 
want of regulations and arrangements, never before found 
necessary, for expedition and facility. The third is of an- 
other kind, but to the same effect; “that the legal quays 
are too confined, and there is not sufficient accommodation 
for the landing and shipping of cargoes'.” And the fourth 
and last is still difierent ; they describe “ the avenues to the 
legal quays” (which, little more than a centmy since, the 
great fire of London opened and dilated beyond the measure 
of our then circumstances) “ to be now much too narrow and 
incommodious for the great concourse of carts and other 
carriages usually passing and repassing there.” Thus our 
trade has grown too big for the ancient limits of art and 
nature. Our streets, our lanes, our shores, the river itself, 
which lias so long been our pride, are impeded, and obstract- 
ed, aud choked up by our riches. They are. Idee our shops, 
“ bursting with opulence.” To these misfortunes, to these 
disti’csses and grievances alone, we are told it is to be imputed 
that stiU more of our capital has not been pushed into the 
channel of our commerce, to roll back in its reflux still more 
abundant capital, and fructify the national treasury in its 
course. Indeed, my dear sir, when I have before my eyes 
this consentient testimony of the corporation of the city of 
London, the West-India merchants, and all the other mer- 
chants who promoted tlie other plans, struggling and contend- 
ing which of them shall be permitted to lay out their money 
in consonance with their testimony ; I cannot turn aside to 
examine what one or two violent petitions, tumultuously 
voted by real or pretended liverymen of London, may have said 
of the utter destiuction and aimilulation of trade. 
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The hashers and pedlars, I am assured, are still doing well, 
though from some now arrangements respecting them made 
m 1789, it would be difficult to trace their proceedings m 
any satisfactory manner 

lYhen such is the vigour of our traffic m its mmutest 
ramifications, we may ho persuaded that the root and the 
trunk are sound T\1icn we see the hfe-blo^ of the state 
circulate so freely through the capillary vessels of the system 
ive scarcely need inquire, if the heart performs its functions 
anght But let us approach it , let ns lay it hare, and watch 
the systole and diastole os it now receive^, and now pours 
forth, the vital stream through all the members The port 
ot London has always suppliea the main evidence of the ttato 
of our commerce I know, that amidst all the difllcultiM 


and embarrassments of the year 1793 from caasM uaevn 
nocted with, and prior to, tho inr, the tonnage of ships m 
the Thames actually rose But I shall not go through » d '■ 
tail of official papers on this point Tlicro is cvidenct wIuJi 
lias appeared this very session before your 3Iou«e, infiiuVly 
more forcible and impressive to my apprehension, than sil 
tlie journals and ledgers of all the in8pecto»*goncral 
the days of Dnvenant It is su^h ns cannot carrr '«ilh it 
any sort of fallacy It comes,- not from ono set, out fn5*n 
many opposite sets of witnesses, who all agree ui noth rg 
else, witnesses ef tho graicst and most unciceptiooal c 
character, and who confirm what they sav, in the 
manner, by their conduct Two difilrcnt bills 
brought lu for improving tho port of London X o' 
from very good intelligence, that when tho i.{ 


aiiieronc niaus, supponca oy u.nmu* w-- -- 

BCnbers The cost of tho least was ^ ,* 

hundred thou«and pounds, and of the nio*t ^ jn- 
twclic hundred thousand Tlio * 1 ,-, r jt* 

contest now lies, substantially agree tC 1 1 * 

baio done) m the niotncs and reasons of the cn t*** 
I shall confine invsilf to that hill which is pn-i* ^ I 
psrt ot iho nWermpn and common to inr 

Tccnrd them as tho best nuthonty, and Ihcw 
Ptif 23 fiiUtr and mon precise I *rl 

plain of tho “great delay*, accidents tai’- 
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is, as affording a comparison of some circumstances in tins 
war, 'Ritli tlie commercial history of all our other wars in the 
present century. _ , , 

In all former hostilities, our exports gradually declined in 
value, and then (with one single exception) ascended again, 
till they reached and passed the level of the preceding peace. 
But this was a work of time, sometimes more, sometimes less, 
slow. In Queen Anne’s war which began in 1702, it was an 
interval of ten years before this was effected. Nine years 
only were necessary in the war of 1739 for the same opera- 
tion. ' The seven years’ war saw the period much shortened-: 
hostilities began in 1755 ; and in 1758, the fourth year of the 
war, the exports mounted above the peace-marlc. There was, 
however, a distinguishing feature of that war, that our ton- 
nage, to the very last moment, was in a state of groat depres- 
sion, while our commerce was chiefly carried on by foreign 
vessels. The American war was darkened with singular and 
peculiar adversity. Our exports never came near to their 
peaceful elevation, and our tonnage continued, with very little 
fluctuation, to subside lower and lower.^ On the other hand, 
the present war, with regard to our commerce, has the white 
mark of as singular felicity. If from internal causes, as well 
as the consequence of hostilities, the tide ebbed in 1793, it 
rushed back again with a bore in the following year ; and from 
that time has continued to swell, and ran, every successive 
year, higher and higher into aU our ports. The value of our 
exports last year above the year 1792 (the mere increase of 
our commerce during the war) is equal to the average value 
of aU the exports during the wars of WiUiam and Anne. 

It has been abeady pointed out, that our imports have not 
kept pace with our exports ; of course, on the face of the 
account, the balance of trade, both positively and com- 
' paratively considered, must have been much more than ever 
in our favour. In that early little tract of mine, to W'hich I 
have already more than once referred, I made many observa- 
tions on the usual method of computing that balance, as well 
as the usual objection to it, that the entries at the custom- 

' This account is extracted from different parts of Mr, Chalmers’ esti- 
mate. It is hut just to mention, that, in Mr. Chalmers’ estimate, the 
sums are uiiiformly lower than those of the same year in Mr. Irving’s 
account. 
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Tins opens n Butject on "which every true lover of his 
country, nnd, at this cnsi^ eveiy fnend to the liberties of 
Europe and of social xirder in every country, must diveU and 
cipatiate with delight I meim to vrind up all my proofs of 
our astonishing and almost mcrediblo prosperity mth the 
valuable information given to the secret commtiee of the 
Irords by tho inspector general And here I am happy that 
I can adnunister an antidote to all despondence, from the 
same dispensary from which the first dose of poison was sup- 
posed to nave come The report of that committee is generally 
believ ed to have derived much benefit from the labours of the 
same noble lord, who was said as the author of the pamphlet 
of 1795, to have led the way m teaching us to place lall our 
hope on that verj espenment, which he afterwards declared 
in hia phce to have been from the beginning utterly without 
hope "We have now his authority to say, that, as far as our 
resources were concerned, the eipenment was equally with 
out necessity 

“It -ippears,” as the committee has very justly and satis- 
factorily observed, “by the accounts of the value of the 
imports and eigiortsfor the last twenty years produced by 
Mr Irvmg, that the demand for cash to be sent abroad 
(which by the way, mcloding the loan to the Emperor, was 
nearly one third less sent to the continent of Europe than m 
the seven years’ war) “ was greatly compensated by n veiy 
large balance of commerce in favour of this kingd^ , greater 
than was ever known m any preceding penod The ® 
the exports of the last year amounted, according to toe 
luation on which the accounts of the inspector^generm are 
founded, to £30,424,184 , which is more than double jrwi » 
was in any year of the American war, and 
than it was on an average during the last peace, p 
to the year 1792 , and though the value of the 
this country has, during the same peace, 
the excess of the value of the exports above tiia 
ports, which constitutes the balance of trade, 
ed even in a greater proportion ” These _ 1,^1 1 

perhaps he hruntiied owi icnto otlver ° Jjiui mind 

shall leave them to your own active and mgcDi 
There is another and still more unportimt i g 
the inspector-general s jnfonnatioD may oo ' 
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iug io their tnj:lcs aud modes ; if fliey are iio( deiorred from 
the pleasures of the ticld by the charges y hicli governmeni- has 
u'isel}' turned from the euUure to the snorts of ilie Held ; if 
the theatres are as rich, and as well filled, and greater, and 
at a higher price than ever; and (what is more important 
than ail) if it is plfiiu from the treasures which are S[wcad 
over the soil, or confided to the winds and the seas, that tiioro 
are as many who are indulgent to their propensities of parsi- 
mony, as others to their voluptuous desires, and that the 
pecuniary capital grows instead of diminishing ; on what 
ground are we authorized to say that a nation, gamboling in 
an ocean of superfluity, is undone by want ? "With what face 
can we pretend, that the}* who have not denied any one 
gratification to any one appetite, have a right t o plead poverty 
in order to famish their virtues, and to ])ut their duties on 
short allowance ? That they arc to take the law from an im* 
periousenemy, and can contribute no longer to the honour of 
their king, to the support of the indepeiidwico of their 
couutry, to the salv.alion of that Europe, which, if it falls, 
must crush them •with its gigantic ruins? JIow can they 
affect to sweat, and stagger, and gi’oan, under their burthens, 
to whom the mines of Newfoundland, richer than those of 
Mexico and Peru, are now thrown in as a make-weight in llic 
scale of their exorbitant opulence ? "\^^lal excuse can they 
have to faint, and creep, and cringe, and prostrate them- 
selves at thd footstool of ambition and crime, who, during a 
short though violent struggle, Avhicli they have never support- 
ed "with the energy of men, have amassed more to their 
annual accumulation, than .all the well-hushanded capital 
that enabled their ancestors, by long, and doubtful, and 
obstinate conflicts, to defend, and liberate, and ■\indicate tlie 
cndlized ■world ? But I do not accuse the people of England. 
As to the great majority of the nation, they have done what- 
ever in their several ranks, and conditions, and descriptions, 
was required of them by their relative situations in society ; 
and from those the great mass of manidnd cannot depart with- 
out the subversion of all public order. They look ixp to that 
government which they obey that they may be protected. 
They aslc to be led and directed by those rulers whom Pro- 
vidence and the laws of their country have set over them, 
and under their guidance to wallr in the ways of safely and 

' VOL. v. 2 a 
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house were not nlraja irne As yon prohaHr remember 
thorn, I shall not repeat them here On the one hand 1 
nm not surpnsed that the same tnte objection is perpetu 
ally renewed by the detractors of our national affluence and. 
on the other hand I am gratified m perceiving that the 
balance of trade Beems to be now compated m a manner 
much clearer than it used to be from those errors which I 
formerly noticed The inspector general appears to hare 
made his estimate inth ererj possible guard and caution His 
opinion IS entitled to the greatest respect It was in sub- 
stance (I shall ogam u<Je the words of the Heporf as much 
better than my own ) That the true balance of our trade 
amounted on a medmm of the four years preceding Janutry 
1790 to upwards of £G 500 000 per annum exclusive of the 
profits ansing from our East and West India trade which 
ne estimates at upwards of £4 000 000 per annum exclusive 
of the profits denved from ourJsbenes So that including 
the fisbenes and mabngn moderate allowance for the » 
ceedmgs which iMr Itmig himself supposes beyond h s 
calculation without rectoning what the public creditors them 
selves pay to themselves and without fafeing one ehlitag 
from the stock of the landed interest our colomes our 
Onental possessions our skill and mdustry our commerce 
and navigation at the commencement of this year were 
pouring a new annual capital mto the kingdom hardly half 
a million short of the whole interest of that tremendous debt 


from which we are taught to shrink in dismay us from an 
overwhelming and intolerable oppre«sion 

If then the real state of this nation is such as I hare 
scribed and I am only apprehensive that you may think 1 
have taken too much pains to exclude all doubt on twa 
question if no class is lessened m its numbers or in its 
stock or in its convenience or eien its lunges Ji ttiey 
build as many habitations and as elegant and cor^^ 
dious as ever and famish them with every chargeabJe * 
ation and every prodigality of ingenious invenfaon tua 
be thought of by those who eien encumber their neccssitiM 
anth superfluous accommodation if they aro 
attended if their equipages are as splendid if i 
at table with as much or moroOTCty “C 5 „onI 
they are clad m as expensive and changeful a divers y 
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LETTER FROM LORI) AUCKLAND TO THE ItIGHT 
HONOURABLE EDMUND BURKE. 


Eden Farnu Kent, Orl. ‘2St/i, ITOj. 

Mt Deak Sir, 

[Cliough in-tlie slonnj' ocenn of Ihc.lapt twcrUyrfliroo 
ye ars “v^'e h ave .geldom- sailed on the same lade, there has been 
nothiu g^hpslilc in our signals or luana'uvres ; and, on my 
part at least, tlicrc has been a cordial dispo.sition towards 
InmQlyyand. n’espcclfnl scntimcnls. Under (hat. influence J 
now send to you a small work, which exhibits iny fair and 
full opinions on the arduo us c ircumstances of the moment, 
“as ?ar_as the cautioi^ necessary to be observed will ])ermit 
me^fo go beyond'gcneral ideas.” 

Three or four of those friends with whom T nin most con- 
n ecte djnTpublic and private life, are ])lcnsed to think that 
fhe statement in question (whieh at iirst made part of a 
cdnfldential paper) may do good : and, accordingly, a very 
large impression will be published to-day. I neither seek to 
aypAvJihe publication, nor do JL wish to disavow it. I have 
no anxieT;y in that re.spect, but to contribute my mite to do 
service, at a moment when service is mu^c]i wanted. 

I am, my dear Sii’, 
most sincerel}’’ yours, 

Edm^ Burke. AtrcKLAKn. 




LETTER FROM THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EDIMUND 
BURKE TO LORD AUCKLAND. 


t 

Mt Dear Lord, 

I am perf ectly sen sibla of- -the-.veryjlattering honour 
you haveTlone m e in turm ng^aay-part.of your atte ntio n to- 
wards a deje cted old, man, b urie d in tlm anticipated gi-aVe of 

2 A 2 
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aouour They ha\ e again delegated the greatest trust which 
they have to bestow, to those faithful representatives who 
made thCir true voice heard against the disturbers and de- 
stroyers of Europe They suffered with unapproving acqui 
e^cenco, solicitations, which they had in no shape desmed, to 
an unjust and usurping power, whom they had never pro- 
vohed, and whose hostile menaces they did not dread 'When 
the exigencies of the public service could only be met by 
their loluntary zeal they stirted forth with an ardour which 
outstripped the wishes of those who had injured them by 
doubting whether It might not be necessary to have recourse 
to compulsion They have in all things reposed an endur 
mg but not an unrefieetme confidence That confidence 
demands a full return, and fixes a i^sponsibility on the min- 
i-»tera entire and undivided The people stands acquitted, 
if the war is not earned on in a manner suited to its objects 
If the public honour is tarnished , if the public eafetv suffers 
nnj detrunent, the ministers not the people, are to answer 
it, and they alone Its armies its na\^e8, are given to them 
without stmt or resinctiOD Its iroasures ar& poured oat at 
their feet Its constancy is ready to second all their effort* 
They are not to fear a responsiDibty for acts of manly ad 
venture The responsibility which they are to dread is lest 
they should show themselves unequal to the eipectntion of < 
brave people The more doubtful may be the constitutioMl 
and economical questions upon which they have received so 
marked a support, tho more loudly they are called upon to 
support this great war, for the success of which their couati) 
is willing to Supersede considerations of no slight importac^ 
Where I speak of responsibihty, I do not mean to exclude 
that species of it which the legal powers of the country ha^f 
a right finally to exact from those who abuse a public tn«tr 

but high as this is, there is » responsibility which attaches 

on them, from winch the whole legitimate 
kmgdom cannot absolve them , there is a responsibuitj t 
conscience and to eloiT , a responsibilitj to the existing 
world, ma to that posterity, which men of their emmenco 
cannot avoid for g^ry or for shame , a rc«pweibi v y 
tribunal, at which not onlv ministers, but km^ 
ments, but even nations themselves, must one day a 
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tojffianlLx£-cand,our,Jmt-.to-'waiit-o£-sagacit-y.^ I confess your 
address to the Public, together ^Tith other accompanying 
circumstances, lias filled me with a degree of grief and dis- 
may, whicli I cannot find words to express. - It the plan of 
politics there recommended, pray excuse my freedom, should 
he adopted by the Eng’s Councils, and by the good people 
of _this kingdom, (as so recommended undoubtedly it will,) 
nothing can be the consequence but utter and irretrievable 
ruin to the Ministry, to the Crown, to the Succession, to the 
importance, to the independence, to the very existence of 
this country. This is my feeble,-perhaps, but clear, positive, 
decided, long and maturely-reflected, and frequently declared, 
opinion, from which all the events which have lately come 
to pass,,so far from turning me, have tended to confirm be- 
yond the power of alteration, even by your eloquence and 
authority. I find, m y^dear Lord, that you think some per- 
so^jvlio.are not satisfiedjntbT^be securities of a Jacofiin 
p eace , tqjie persons of intemperate minds. I may be,.and_I 
fear . Lain, ~inth“ you in that description : but pray, my Lord, 
rec ollect, that .very few of the causes which make meuJn-_ 
tem perat e_can operate upon me. S anguine hop es, vehement 
' desires, i nordinate' ambition. implaC^e ' animosifyT^phr^ 
attachments] or party interest j-^^SlTj^se witEme_. navje. nq. 
exis tence. PQr-myself,_or for a family,~(alas_LlJiayje_npne,) 
I _ have nothing to,.hope...or to fear in thi3-w.onLd..Zj[.._am 
attach ed-by,.p rinciple, inclination, and g ratitude-to the Eng, 
arfdTto the present Ministry. 

- Perhaps you may think that my animosity to Opposition is 
the cause of my dissent, on seeing the politics of Mr. Pox 
(which, while I was in the world, I combated by every instru- 
ment which Grod had put into my hands, and in every situation, 
in which I had taken part) so completely, if I at all rmderstand, 
yqu, adopted in your Lordship’s book : but it 'Was jvith..pain 
I-Jno lte with , that great man .for jever_in that cause--raud . I 
assure yqu^ jt is not mtho ut pain that I differ wit h your 

- Lordship on the samelpiriuciplesi Muf'it is“jof..no-.concern. 

I' arn far b hlow^e region "of those greah.and tempestuous 
passionB L J-fegf hdthing'df ' the intemperance of mind._ It 
^rather sqrrow ]a5d' dejection than anger.' ■ , 

Once more,' myPest~thahks'f6f your very polite attention. 
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a fteble old a ge forg etting and forgotten m an ottscure and 
^iancJ)oJ/,^reaEl — — ' 

~lQ31iiaj:£treat._XJia^e-nQtli ing relative to this Tvorld toio 
but to stud y all thej^nauiUity tlwt in tbiJtateofniy m nd 
I^am cap^Io of To thit enE Ffind iTbut_too necessari_tp 
ca n~lS'inf aid an oblivion of most of the ^ircumatancej! 
pleasant _ an3_unplei«»act. oGnyJife, to think jisJittle, and 
indeeH*to know as little^asl jlf^\erytlung.that la doing 
abouFm© andTliboTenlly to di\ert my nund Jram-alLpre 
Bo^^s^nd prognostications of w]iat_Ljnust (if I let mj 
Bpecuiations loose) consider as of absolute necessity to hap 
pen after my death and possibly even before it lour ad 
dresb to the Public which you have heen so good as to send to 
me obliges me to break m upon that plan and to look a little 
on what is behind and very much on what is beibre me It 
creates m my mind a variety of thoughts and all of them 
unpleasant 

It 13 true my Lord what jouday that through out pob 
lio life w© have generally sailed on somewhat diflerent tacks 
■We have 60 undoubtedly and we should do so stfl) if I hid 
continued longer to keep the sea In that difference you 
nghtly ohserre that I have always done justice to your seiU 
and ability as a navigator and to your good intentions to- 
wards the safety of the caigo and of the ship s company I 
cannot say now that we are on different tacks There would 
be no propnetj in the metaphor I can sail no lon^r 3fy 
vessel cannot be said to oe even in port Sho is wholly 
condemned and broken up To have an idea of thit vessel 
you must call to mind what you have often seen on the 
feent sh road Those planks of tough and hardy oak that 
used for years to brave the buffets of the Bay of Biscaj arc 
now turned Svith their warped grain and empty trunnion 
holes into very wretched pales for the enclosure of a UTctch 
ed farm } ard 

The style of your pamphlet, and_tl © eloque nco and powcc 
o f com position you displTv^AiLit, jop such as d oj;i^ honatw 
toyopr falenisj a*h3 m cpnvn ying— any other sentiments 
ji^ld ffiye mo rojy gro oFj^^ure Perh^s I d o 

perfectly oompriT en^pur purpose, and tT c_ariU 
arguin ents !u I do not — pray do not Stnbutc * 
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'bring in at once a fictitious spcabcr, and thus fall into all the 
inconveniences of an imaginary dialogue. This I shall avoid ; 
and I shall take no notice of any author, n ho, my I'ricnds in 
touTi do not tell me, is in estimation with those opinions he 
supports. 

A piece has been sent to me called, “llemarks on the 
Apparent Circumstances of the '\Ynr in the fourth ’Week of 
October, 1795,” with a French motto, Quo fairc encore nnc 
fois dam line telle miit? — Attcndrc Ic jour. The very title 
seemed to me strildng and peculiar, and to announce some- 
thing uncommon. In the time I have lived to, I alwaj's 
seem to walk on enchanted groitnd. Everything is new, 
and, according to the fashionable phrase, revolutionary. In 
former days authors valued theniselves upon the maturitv and 
fulness of their deliberations. Accordingly they predicted 
(perhaps -with more arrogance than reason) an eternal dura- 
tion to their works. The quite contrary is our present 
faslnon. AYriters value themselves now on the instability of 
their opinions and the .transitory life of their productions. 
On this kind of credit the modern institutors open their 
schools. They write for youth, and it is suflicient if the in- 
struction “ lasts as long as a present love, — or as the painted 
silks and cottons of the season.” 

The doctrines in this work are applied, for their standard, 
with great exactness to the shortest possible periods both of 
conception and duration. The title is, “ Some Eemarks on 
the Apparent Circumstances of the "War in the fourth Week 
of October, 1795.” The time is critically chosen. A month 
or so earlier would have made it the anniversary of a bloody 
Parisian September, when the French massacre one another. 
A day or two later would have carried it into a London 
November, the gloomy month, in which it is said by a 
pleasant author, that Englishmen hang and drown themselves. 
In truth, this - work has a tendency to alarm us with 
symptoms of public suicide. However, there is one comfort 
to be taken even from the gloomy time of year. It is a 
rotting season. If what is brought to market is not good, 
it is not likely to keep long. Even buildings run up in baste 
with untempered mortar in that humid weather, if they are 
ill-contrived tenements, do not threaten long to encumber 
the earth. The author teUs us (and I believe he is the very 
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and do me tlio favour to believe me, mth tie most perfect 
sentimeuta of respect and regard, ^ 

My dear Lord, 

your Lordship’s 

most obedient and humble servant, 

« ^ Enii Buree 

BeaconsfieJd, Oct QOih, 1795 
Friday Evenxny 


LETTER rV. 

TO THE EARL FIT2WILLIAM 

Mr Dear Lord, 

I am not sure that the best way of discussing any aub 
ject, eicept those that concern the abstracted sciences, is not 
somewhat in the way of dialogue To this mode, however, 
there are two objections , the brst, that it happens, as m the 
puppet show, one man speaks for all the personages An 
unnatural unifomuty of tone is m a manner unavoidable 
The other and more serious objection is, that as the author 
(if not an absolute sceptic) must Jiave some opinion of his 
ow n to enforce, he will be continually tempted to ener\ ate the 
arguments he puts into the moutn of his adversaiy, or to 
place them in a point of view most commodious for their refut* 
ation rthere is, however, a sort of dialogue not quite so 
liable tVthese objections, because it approaches more ncany 
to truth and nature it is called combotersi^ Jlcro the 
parties spealc for themselves If the writer, attaiis 
another’s notions, docs not deal fairly wth his adTcrs3r},the 
dibgent reader has it always m his power, by resorfmg to 
the work examined, to do justice to the ongmal author and 
to himself For this reason you will not blame me, if m my 
discussion of the merits of a Regicide Peace, I do not cfioo^o 
to trust to my own statements, but to bring fonvaru along 
with them the arguments of the adiocates for that measure. 
If I choose pum adiersanes, writers of no estimation 
authority, then you avill justly blame me I might as uc 
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portunate rheum aud malignant influenza of this disagree- 
hle week, a whole parliament may go on spitting, and 
snivelling, and wheezing, and coughing, during a whole ses- 
sion. ' All this from listening to variable hebdomadal poli- 
ticians, who run away from their opinions without giving 
us a month’s warning; and for not listening to the wise 
and friendly admonitions of Dr. Cardanus Eider, who never 
apprehends he may change his opinions before his pen is out 
of his hand, hut always enables us to lay in, at least, a 
year’s stock of nseful information. 

At first I took comfort. I said to myself, that if I should, 
as I fear I must, oppose the doctrines of the last week of Oeto- 
her, it is probable that, by this time, they are no longer those 
of the eminent writer to whom they are attributed. He gives 
us hopes, that long before this he may have embraced the 
direct contrary sentiments. If I am found in a conflict with 
those of the last week of October, I may he in full agree- 
ment with those of the last week in December, or the first 
week in January 1796. But a second edition, and a Drench 
translation, (for the benefit, I must suppose, of the new re- 
gicide directory,) have let down a little of these flattering 
hopes. We and the directory know that the author, what- 
ever changes his works seemed made to indicate, like a 
Aveather-cock grown rusty, remains just where he was in the 
last Aveek of last October. It is true that his protest 
against binding him to his opinions, and his reservation of a 
right to whatever opinions he pleases, remain in their full 
force. This variability is pleasant, and shows a fertility of 
fancy ; 

Qualis in icthereo felix Vertumnus Olympo 

Jlille habet ornatus, mille decenter liabet. 

Tet, doing all justice to the sportive variability of these 
Aveeldy, daily, or hourly speculators, shall I be pardoned, if 
I attempt a word on the part of us simple country folk ? It 
is not good for us, hoAvet'er ib may he so for great statesmen, 
that we should he treated Avith variable politics. I consider 
difterent relations as prescribing a difierent conduct. I 
alloAV that, in transactions AAUth an enemj’’, a minister may, 
and often must, vary his demands Avith the day, possibly 
Avith the hour. With an enemy, a fixed plan, variable ar- 
rangements. This is the rule the nature of the transactipn 
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iJfst autlior tint ever told bucIi a thiog to his readers) "that 
the entire fabne of bis speculations might be overset by un- 
foreseen vicissitudes and ivhat is far more eitraordinary, 
"that eien the consideration might be vanedwhhiL 
teas writing those pages ” Truly, m my poor judgment, this 
ciTCurastance formed a reir substantial motive for his not 
publishing those ill-considered considerations at all Be 
ought to have foUoired the good adnee of his motto Que 
taire encore dans une telle mut? — Attendre le jour He 
ought to have ivaited till be had got a little more darhght 
on this subject Night itself is hardly darker than the fogs 
of that time 

Fmdmg the last week tn Oetober so particularly referred 
to, and not perceiving any particular event reJntiio to the 
w ar, which happened on any of the days m that week, I 
thought it possible that they were marked by some astro- 
logical superstition, to which the greatest politicians have 
been subject I therefore bad tecoiiise to my Siier's 
Almanack There I found indeed something that character- 
ized the work, and that gave directions concernmg the sudden 
political and natural vacations, and for eschewing the mala 
dies that are most prevalent in that aguish intermittent 
seaoon, “the last week of October” On that week, the 
sagacious astrologer, Bider, in Ins note on the third column 
of the calendar side, teaches us to erpect “tonoAIe and cold 
weather," but instead of encooragmg us to trust ourselves 
to the haze and mist and doubtful lights of that clnngmble 
week, on the answerable part of the opposite pigo be girrt 
U8 a solitary caution (indeed it is very nearly in the words 
of the author’s motto) *‘Atoid (says he) being out wte 
at night, and tn foggy weather, for a cold now caught may 
last the whole winter"' This ingenious author, who dis- 
dained the prudence of the Almanack, walked out in the 
very fog he complains and his led us to a very un- 
seasonable airing at that time "Whilst this noble 
by the vigour of an excellent constitution, fornwd for le 
violent ehangea ho pcagnoaticatcSi maj shake od the 


‘ Here Iha\e fallen into an lUiuJtentioDOmislsJce 

1794 lay before me, and m tmth I no other PorT^ j 

gai-e astrologer has made some small changes on the reamer « ' 

but the caution is the same on the opposite page ofinstructi 
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Tvriter gives in Lis last page, \\'LicL is “to consider the 
impressio7i of wLat Le Las urged, taken from tLe whole, and 
not from detacLed paragrapLs.” That caution was not 
absolutely necessary. I sLould tLinlc it unfair to the autLor 
and to myself, to Lave proceeded otLerwise. Tins author’s 
tohole, Lowever, like every other whole, cannot be so well 
comprehended without some reference to the parts ; but 
they shall be again referred to the whole. AVithout this 
latter attention, several of the passages would certainly 
remain covered with an impenetrable and truly oracular 
obscurity. 

The great general pervading purpose of the whole pam- 
phlet is to reconcile us to peace ^vith the present usurpation 
in Prance. In this general drift of the author I can hardly 
be mistaken. The other purposes, less general, and subser- 
vient to the preceding scheme, are to show, first, that the 
time of the Eeroarks was the favom'able time for making 
that peace upon our side ; secondly, that on the enemy’s 
side their disposition towards the acceptance of such terms, 
as he is pleased to offer, was rationally to be expected ; the 
third piirpose was to make some sort of disclosure of the 
terms, .which, if the regicides are pleased to grant them, this 
nation ought to be contented to accept : these form the 
basis of the negotiation, which the author, whoever he is, 
proposes to open. 

Before .X .consider -these^Eemarks _al ong_ 3 vith''the -other 
reasonings, which .1 hear on the same subject, I begdeaye to 
recall to your mind-the-obse rva tron Tdnade early in our. cor- 
respondence, auX\yhich ought to attend us quite through the 
discussion of this proposed peace, amity,.or fraternity, orwhat- 
eyer-you.may call it; that is, thejreal quality. and character 
of tlie party you have, to deahwith. This, I ^d, as a tiling 
of no _imp.ortance; has everywhere escape'dliEe autboF.bf the 
October Eemarks. That hostile"pbwer;'to~tH'e"period of the 
fom’th. week in that month, has been ever called and con- 
sidered as an usurpation. In that week, for the first time, 
it changed its name of an usurped power, and took the sim- 
ple name of France. The word France is slipped in just as 
'if the government stood exactly as before that revolution, 
which has astonished, terrified, and almost overpowered 
Europe.' “France,” says the author, “will do this “ it is 
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prescribes But all this belongs to treat/ All these shid- 
mgs and changes are a sort of secret amongst the partie'* 
till a definite settlement is brought about Such is the 
spirit of the proceedings in the doubtful and trausitor/ state 
oi things between enmity and friendship In tins change 
the subjects of the transformation are oy nature carefully 
wrapt up in their cocoons The gay ornament of summer is 
not seemly in his aurelia state This mutability is aUowed 
to a foreign negotiator but when a great politician con 
descends pubhely to instruct hia own countrymen on a 
matter which may fix their fate for ever his opmions ought 
not to be diurnal or e\enweelcly These ephemendes of 
politics are not made for our slow and coarse understandings 
Our appetite demands a piece of resistance TVe require 
some food that will stick to the nbs We call f r sentiments 
fo which we can attach ourselves sentiments in which we 
can take an interest sentiments on which we can narm on 
which wo can ground some confidence m ourselves or m 
others We do not want a largess of inconstancy Poor 
souls we hare enough of sort of porerty at home 
There la a dificrence too between deliberation and doctnne 


a man ought to be decided m his opmions before he attempts 
fo teach His fugitive lights may serve himself in some an 
known region but they cannot free us from the effects of 
the error into which we have been betrayed His active 
Will o the Wisp may be gone nobody can guess where 
whilst he leaves us bemired and benighted in the bog 

Hqying premised these few reflections upon this new 
mode of teaching a lesson which whilst tlio scholar is ^tt^o 
by heart the master foigefs I come to the lesson itself On 
the fullest consideration of jt I am utterly incapable s-'J 
mg With any great certainty what it is m the detail that 
the author means to affirm or deny to dissuade or rccom 
mend His march is mostly obligue and his doclnno rather 
m the way of insinuation tkan ot dogmatic assertion It is 
not only fugitive m its duration but is slippery m the 
extreme whilst it lasts Eiamtmng it part by part it 
almost everywhere to contradict itself and tlio author w i 
claims the pmolege of varying hw opinions has 
this pnvilege m every section of his remarks lor i 
reason amongst others I foBow the advice which the able 
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Avitli this ne-sv-coined 3?rance, and -svithout a 'careful assay I 
am not willing to receive it in cuiTency in place of the old 
Louis d’or. 

Having therefore slipped the persons with whom we are 
to treat out of view, we are next to be satisfied, that the 
Erench Eevolution, which this peace is to fix and consolidate, 
ought to give us no just cause of apprehension. Though the 
author lahoins this point, yet he confesses a fact (indeed lie 
could not conceal it) which renders all his labours utterly fruit- 
less. He confesses, that the regicide means to dictate a pacifi- 
- cation, and that this pacification, according to their decree 
passed but a very few days before his publication appeared, is 
to “ unite to their empire, either in possession or dependence, 
new barriers, many frontier places of strength, a large sea- 
coast, and many sea-ports he ought to have stated it, that 
they would annex to their territory a country about a third 
as large as Erance, and much more than half as rich ; and in 
^ a situation the most ’important for command, that it would 
be possible fpr her anywhere to possess. 

To remove this terror, (even if the regicides should carry 
their point,) and to give us perfect repose with regard to 
their emphe ; whatever they may acquire, or whomsoever 
they might destroy, he raises a doubt “ whether Erauce will 
not be ruined by retaining these conquests, and whether she 
will not wholly lose that preponderance which she has held 
in the scale of European powers, and -will not eventually be 
destroyed by the effect of her present successes, or, at least, 
whether, so far as the political interests of England are con- 
cerned, she [Erauce] will remain an object of as much jealousy 
and alarm as she teas under the reign of a monarch^ Here 
indeed is a paragraph full of meaning ! It gives matter for 
meditation almost in every word of it. The secret of the 
pacific politicians is out. This republic at all hazards is to 
be maintained. It is to be confined within some bounds if 
we can ; if not, with every possible acquisition of power, it is 
still to be cherished and supported. It is the return of the 
monarchy we are to dread, and therefore we ought to pray 
for the permanence of the regicide authority. Esto perpetua 
is the devout ejaculation of our Era Paolo for the republic 
one and indivisible. It was the monarchy that rendered 
Erance dangerous — Eegicide neutralizes all the acrimony of 
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the interest of Franco,” “the retunjing honour and gene- 
rositj of France,” A.c,Ae always merely irance, just as 
if were in a common political war Tnth an old recognised 
memher of tlie commonwealth of Christian Europe , and as 
if our dispute had turned upon a mere matter of tern 
tonal or commercial controversy, which a peace might settle 
by the imposition or the tahmg off a duty, mth the gam or 
the loss ol a remote island, or a frontier town or two, on the 
one side or the other This shifting of persons could not be 
done without the hocus pocus of abstraction We bare 
been in a grievous error , we thought that we had been at 
war with lebeh agamst the lawful government, but that we 
were friends and allies of what is properly France , 
and albes to the legal body politic of hVance But by shgbt 
of hand the Jacobins are clean vanished and it la France we 
have got under our cup Blessings on his soul that mat m 
vented sleep, said Don Sancho Paneba the wise ’ 
blessings, and ten thousand times more, on him, who 
out abstraction, persouificalion, and impersonals In certain 
cases tbej are the first of aU soporifics Tembly alarmed we 
should be if thmes were proposed to us in iM concrtU, ana 


w e were told, that it was veiy proper to enter the closrtt 
bonds of amity and good correspondence with the devou 
pacific, and tender hearted Sieves, wath the ^alLen 

Swbel, with the humane guilfotinisls tte 

^ and Isabeau , with the meek butcher ^ 

returned humanity and generosity (that had be f 
Msit abroad) of the virtuous regimde brewer Santerrc 
would seem at the outset a vei^ str^e Tl 

and concord, — nay, though we had held ou fraternal 
additional douceur, an assurance of tbp _._paine 

embrace of our pious and patnotic countrymm 
But plam truth w ould here be shocking and t 

fore comes in abstraction and ouite as 

peace with France’ That word 

well as any other , and it comics no *^^i?nl>itant 3 Notbin? 
pleasant country, and very hospitable J^JaWanta 
absurd and sbockmg in amita ^d 6°°^ acquamted 

France Permitmetosaj,tnatIamnot) 
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given; they are sucli a direct eonlradiclion io llio .‘^tylo of 
manly indignation, with which he spolce of those miscreants 
and murderers in his excellent ^Memorial to tl»e Slates of 
Holland — to that very state, Avhich the aulhor, who presume.s 
to personate him, does not find it contrary to the ])olitical 
interests of England to leave in the hands of these very mis- 
creants, against whom on the jiart of England he took so 
much pains to animate their republic. This cannot be ; and. 
if this argument wanted anything to give it new force, it is 
sti'engthened by an additional reason that is irrc.sistible. 
Knonnng that noble person, as well as myself, to be under 
very great obligations to the Crown, I am confident ho would 
not so A’ery directly contradict, even in the jiaroxysm of liis 
zeal against monarchy, the declarations made in the name 
and with the fullest approbation of our sovereign, hi.s ma.stiT, 
and our common benefactor. In those declarations you will 
see that tlie king, instead of being sensible of greater alarm 
and jealousy from a neighbouring crowned head than from 
these regicides, attributes all the dangers of Europe to tlio 
latter. Let this writer hear the description given in the 
Eoyal Declaration of tlie scheme of ]mwer of these mi.scrcant.s, 
as “ a system destructive of all public order ; maintained by 
prosenptions, exiles, and co7iJiscations, without number; by 
arbitrary imprisonments ; by massacres, which cannot be re- 
membered without horror ; and at length by the execrable 
murder of a just and beneficent sovereign, and of the illustrious 
princess, who with ati unshaken firmness has shared all the 
misfortunes of her royal consort, his protracted sufferings, his 
cruel captivity, and his ignominious death” After thus de- 
scribing, with an eloquence and energy equalled only by its 
truth, the means by which this usurped power had been ac- 
quired and maintained, that government is characterized 
with equal force. His Majesty, far from thinking monarchy 
in France to be a greater object of jealousy than the regicide 
usurpation, calls upon the French to re-establish “ a mon- 
archical government” for the purpose of shaking off '^thc 
yoke of a sanguinary anarchy ; of that anarchy, which has 
broken the most sacred bonds of society, dissolved all the rela- 
tions of civil life, violated every right, confounded every duty ; 
tohich uses the name of liberty io exercise the most cruel 
tyranny, to annihilate all property, to seize on all possessions; 
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iliat power and renders it safe and social The October 
speculator is of opinion, that monarchy is of so poisonous a 
quaht} that a moderate territorial power is far more danf^er 
ons to its neighbours under that abominable regimen t^an 
the greatest empire in the hands of a republic This is Ja 
cobmism sublimed and exalted into most pure and perfect 
essence It is a doctrine I admit made to allure and capti 
vate if anything in the world can the Jacohm directory to 
mollify tlie ferocity of regicide and to persuade those 
patriotic lianginen after their reiterated oaths for our eitir 
pation to admit this well humbled nation to the fraternal 
embrace I do not wonder that this tub of October las 
been racked off into a French cask It must make its for 
tune at Pans That translation seems the language the 
most suited to these sentiments Our author tells the 
French Jacobins that the political interests of Great Britain 
are m perfect unison with the principles of their goi eminent 
that they may take and keep the keys of the civilized world, 
for thej are safe m their unambitious and faithful custodv 
"NVe say to them — we may indeed wish you to be a little 
less murderous wicked and atheistical for the sate of 
morals we may think it were better you were less new 
fangled in your speech for the sake of grammar but as 
poUttcians provided you keep clear of monarchy all our 
tears alarms and jealousies are at nu end at least they 
sink into nothing in comparison of our dread of your de- 
testable royalty A flattererof Cardinal Mazann said when 
that minister Lad just settled the match between the youn^ 
I/ouis XIV and a daughter of Spam that this alliance liad 
the effect of faith and had removed mountains —-that the 


Pyrenees were levelled by that mamnge Tou may now 
compliment Eewbel in the same spirit on the i mrad cs oi 
regicide and tell him that Ibo guillotine of Louis X^I naU 
consummated a marriage between Great Britain and France 
which dried up the Channel and restored the two country 
to the unity which it is said they I ad before tlio unnatu 
rage of seas and earthquakes had broke oft their happy junc- 
tion It will be a fine subject for the poets who art. to pro 
phesv the blessings of this peace , <. 

^ I am now convinced that tho Beraarks of the n't ' 
October cannot come from tho author to whom tney 
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Europe “ ma(c}'ialh/ depend upon the rc-csfnhUshmcnt of order 
in France” His Majesty does not hesitate to declare, that 
“die rc-esfahlishmcnt of monarchy in (he person of Louis 
and the lawful heirs of his crown, appears to him 
[his jMajesty] the best mode of accomplishing these just and 
salutary views” 

Tills is what his Majesty does not hesitate to declare re- 
ktive to the political safety and peace of his kingdom and 
of Europe, and with regard to Erance under her ancient 
hereditary monarchy in the course and order of legal succes- 
sion ; — ^hut in comes a gentleman in the fag end of October, 
dripping with the fogs of that humid and uncertain season, 
and does not hesitate in diameter to contradict this wise and 
just royal declaration; and stoutly, on his part, to make a 
counter-declaration, that Prance, so far ns the political inter- 
ests of England are concerned, will not remain, under the 
despotism of regicide, and with the better part of Europe in 
her bands, so much an object of jealousy and alarm, a.s she 
was under the reign of a monarch. AVhen I hear the imister 
and reason on one side, and the servant and his single and 
unsupported assertion on the other, my part is taken. 

This is what the Octobenst says of the politic.al interests 
of England, which it looks as if he completely disconnected 
with those of all other nations. But not quite so ; he just 
allows it possible (with an “ at least ”) that the other powci’s 
may not find it quite their interest that their territories 
should be conquered and their subjects tj^rannized over b}'' 
the regicides. Ho fewer than ten sovereign princes had, 
some the whole, all a very .considerable part, of their do- 
minions under the yoke of that dreadful faction. Amongst 
these was to be reckoned the first republic in the world, and 
the closest ally of this kingdom, which, imder the insulting 
name of an independency, is imder her iron yoke ; and, as long 
as a faction averse to the old government is suffered there 
to domineer, cannot be otherwise. I say nothing of tlie 
- Austrian Netherlands, countries of a vast extent, and amongst 
the most fertile and populous of Europe ; and, with regard 
to us, most critically situated. The rest iviU readily occur 
to you. 

, But if there are yet existing any people, like me, old- 
fashioned enough to consider that we have an important 

-VOL. V. 2b’ 
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rchich founds Us potcer on the pretended consent of the people, 
and tlself carries ^re and sword through extensive provinces 
for hating demanded their laws, their religion, and their 
rightful soteretgn ” * 

“ That strain I beard -was of an higher mood ” That de 
claration of our eo\ereigii was worthy of his throne It is 
m a style, which neither the pen of the writer of October, 
nor such a poor crow quill as mine, can ever hope to equal 
I am happy to ennch my letter which this fragment of nerv* 
QU3 and manly eloquence, which, if it had not emanated from 
the awful authority of a throne, if it were not recorded 
amongst the most valuable monuments of history, and con- 
secrated m the archives of states, would bo worthy as a 
private compositiou to bve for ever in the memory of men 
In those admirable pieces does his Majesty discover this 
new opinion of his political security in having the chair of 
the scomer, that la, the discipline ol atheism, and the block 
of re^cide, set up hr his side, elevated on the same platform, 
and shouldenng, with the vile image of their gnm and bloody 
idol, the imiolable majesty of his throne? Tbo sentiments 
of these declarations are the very reverse they could not he 
other Speaking of the spirit of that usurpation, the royal 
manifesto desenoes, with perfect truth, ita internal tyranny 
to liave been established as the %ery means of shaking the 
security of all other states , as “ disposing orbitranlij of the 
property and blood of (he xnhalniants of France, in order to 
disturb the Irangmlltly of other nations, and to render all 
Europe the theatre of the same crimes and the samemtsfw 
tunes ” It was hut a natural inferenco from this fact, that 
the roj al manifesto does not at all rest the justification of 
this war on common pnnciplcs “ That it was not only to 
defend hts own rights, and those of hxs allies , “ that all 
the dearest interests of hts people imposed upon him a duty 
still more important — that of exerting hts efforts for the pre 
senation of civil society itself as happily established among 
the nations of Europe ” On that ground, the protection 
offered la to those, who, by ‘ declanng for a nronarcAicaj 

government, shall shake offthe yoke of a sanguinary anarcy 
—It 13 for that purpose the Declaration calls on the 

lom the standard of an ^heredUary monarchy, dec a 
that the safety and peace of this kmgdom and the pou 
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reverses the law of gravitation. By throwing in weight after 
weight her scale rises ; and will, by and by, lack the beam. 
Certainly there is one sense in which she loses her prepon- 
derance : that is, she is no longer preponderant against the 
countries 'she has conquered. They are part of herself. But 
' I beg the author to keep his eyes fixed on the scales for a 
moment longer, and then to tell me, in downright earnest, 
whether he sees hitherto any signs of her losing preponder- 
ance by an augmentation of weight and power. Has she 
lost her preponderance over Spain by her itdluence in Spain ? 
Are there any signs that the conquest of Savoy and Nice 
begins to lessen her preponderance over Switzerland and tlie 
It^an states, — or that the canton of Berne, Glenoa, and Tus- 
cany, for example, have taken arms against her, — ^or that Sar- 
dinia is more adverse than ever to a treacherous pacification ? 
Was it in the last week of October that the German states 
showed that J acobin France was losing her preponderance ? 
Did the king of Prussia, when he delivered into her safe 
custody his territories on this side of the Bhine, manifest 
any tokens of his opinion of her loss of preponderance ? 
•Look on Sweden and on Denmark : is her preponderance less 
•visible there ? 

It is true that in a course ' of ages empires have fallen, 

■ and, in the opinion of some, not in mine, by their own 
weight. Sometimes they have been unquestionably embar- 
rassed in their movements by the dissociated situation of 
their dominions. Such was the case of the empire of Charles 
the Fifth and of his successor. It might be so of others. 
Bub so compact a body of empire — so fitted in all the parts 
for mutual support ; with a frontier by nature and art so im- 
penetrable ; with such facility of breaking out, with irresist- 
ible force', from every quarter — was never seen in such an 
extent of territory from the beginning of time, as in that 
empire, which the Jacobins possessed in October, 1795, and 
which Boissy d’Anglois, in his Deport, settled as the law for 
Europe, and the dominion assigned by nature for the repub- 
lic of regicide. But this empire is to be her ruin, and to 
take away all alarm and jealousy on the part of England, 
and to destroy her preponderance over the miserable remains 
of Europe. 

These are choice speculations, with which the author 

2 B 2 
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put of our rer^ eAi’^lcnce beyond our limits and wbo there 
fort- stretch their thoughts bei ond the Pomcenum of Eu<’^ 
land, for them too he has a comfort i\luch will remove all 
their jealousies and alarms about the extent of the empire of 
regicide ‘ These conquests eventually Kill be the cauK of 
her destruction So that they who hate the cau«e of 
usurpation and dread the power of France under any form 
aro to wish her to be a conqueror in order to accelerate her 
mm A little more conquest would be still better TFdl 
he tell us what dose of dominion is to he the quantum suf 
Jlcit for her destruction for she seems very voracious of the 
food of her distemper ? To be sure she is ready to pensh 
With repletion , she has a boulmia and hardly has bolted 
down one state than she calls for two or three more There 


IS a good deal of wit m all this , but it seems to me (with 
all respect to the author) to be carrying the joke a great 
deal too far I cannot yet think that the armies of the allies 
were of this way of thinking and that when they evacuated 
all these countries it was a stratagem of war to decoy 
France into rum —or that, if lu a treaty we should surren 
der them for e\er in tbo hands of the usurpation (the lease 
the author supposes ) it is a master stroke of policy to effect 
the destruction of a formidable rival ond to render her no 
longer an object of jealousy and alarm This I assure the 
author will infinitely facihtate the treaty The usurpers 
mil catch at this bait without minding tbo hook which this 
Crafty angler for the Jacobin gudgeons of the now directory 
has 80 dexterously placed under it 

Eveiy symptom of the exacerbation of tho public maladj 
13 with him (as with the Doctor in HoUfere) a happy nrog 

nostie of recovery Flanders gone — Tant micux Jlolland 
Bubdued~Channing ' Spam beaten and all the hitl cr Ger 
many conquered— Dnvo * Better and better etill ' But they 
Will retain all their conquests on a treaty • — Best ot all I 
What a delightful thing it is to have a gay plijeician w»»o 
sees all tilings as tho French express it couleiir ae rose 
What an escape we have bad, that we and our allies were 
not tho conquerors ’ By tbe^ conquests prm lous to nc 
ntter destruction sho is wliollj to lo«o that prepon 
which she held m the scale ot tie rtiropean 
xnc * this new system of France, after changing ail otlw i i 
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Notwithstanding this new kind pf barrier and security 
that is found 'against her ambition in her conquests, yet in 
the very same paragraph he admits, that, “ for the 'present at 
least, it is subversive of the balance of power.” This, I con- 
fess, is not a direct contradiction, because the benefits, which 
he promises himself from it, according to his hypothesis, are 
future and more remote. 

So disposed is this author to -peace, that, having laid a 
comfortable foundation for our security in. the greatness of 
her empire, he has another in reserve, if that should fail, 
upon quite a contrary ground ; — ^that is, a speculation of her 
crumbling to pieces and being thrown into a number of 
little separate republics. After paying the tribute of Im- 
manity to those who will be ruined by all these ehanges, on 
the whole he is of opinion, that “ the change might be com- 
patible with general tranquillity, and with the establishment 
of a peaceful and prosperous commerce among, nations.” 
Whether France be great or small, firm and entire, or dissi- 
pated and divided, all is well, provided we can have peace 
wdth her. 

But, without entering into speculations about her dis- 
memberment, whilst she is adding great nations to her 
empire, is it then quite so certain that the dissipation of 
France into such a cluster of petty republics would be so 
very favourable to the true balance of power in Europe, as 
this author imagines it would be, and to the commerce of 
nations ? I greatly differ from him. I perhaps shall prove 
in a future letter, with the political map of Europe before 
my eye, that the general liberty and independence of the 
great Christian commonwealth could not exist with such a 
dismemberment ; unless it were followed (as probably enough 
it would) by the dismemberment of every other considerable 
■ country in Europe : and what convulsions would arise in 
the constitution of every state in Europe, it is not easy to 
conjecture in the mode, impossible not to foresee in the 
mass. Speculate on, good my Lord ! provided you ground 
no part of your polities on such xmsteady speculations. But, 
as to any practice to ensue, are we not yet cured of the 
malady of speculating on the circumstances of things totally 
different from those in which we live and move? Five years 
has this monster continued whole and entire in all its 
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amuses himself, and tries to divert us, in the bkehest hours 
of the dismay, defeat, and calamitj of all civilized nations 
They have but one fault, that they are directly contrary to 
the common sense and common feeling of mankmd If I 
had but one hour to live, I would employ it in deczying this 
wretched system, and die with my pen m my hdnd to mark 
out the dreadful consequences of receiving an arrangement 
of empire dictated by the despotism of regicide to my own 
country, and to the lawful sovereigns of the Chnstian world 
I trust I shall hardly be told, m palhation of this shame* 
ful system of politics, that the author expresses hia senti* 
ments only as doubts In such tbmgs it may be truly said, 
that “ once to doubt 13 once to be resolved ” It would be a 
strange reason for wasting the treasures and shedding the 
blood of our country, to prevent arrangements on tbe part 
of another power, of which we were doubtful whether they 
might not be even to our advantage, and render our neigh 
hour less than before tbe object of our jealousy and alann 
In this doubt there is much decision No nation would con 
sent to carry on a war of scepticism But the fact is, this 
expression of doubt is only a mode of putting on opinion, 
when it 18 not tbe drill of the author to overturn the doubt 
Otherwise, the doubt is never stated as tbe author’s own, 
nor left, as here it is, unanswered Indeed, tho mode of 
stating the most decided opimons in the form of questions is 
80 Iitne uncommon, particularly smee tbe excellent queries 
of the excellent Berkeley, that it became for a good while a 


fashionable mode of composition 
Here then the author of the fourth week of October is 
ready for the worst, and would strike the bargain of peace 
on these conditions I must learo it to you and to eieiy 
considerate man to reflect upon the effect of this on any 
continental alliances, present or future, and whether it won 
ho possible ^if this book was thought of the least authorityj 
that its maxims, with regard to our political interest, mw 
not natiinlly push them to be beforehand with us m the 1 
temity with regicide, and thus not only strip us of anv s eai 7 
alliance at present, but leave us without any of that 
nvon of interest which could produce alhanew m future 
deed, ^nth these maxims, wc should he well divided 
world 
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tate on tlie -vrorkings of tke liuman mind, a doubt may 
perhaps arise, -wbether the effects which I have described,” 
[namely, the change he supposes to be wrought on the 
public mind with regard to the ^French doctrines,] “ though 
at present a salutary check to the dangerous spii'it of inno- 
vation, may not prove favourable to abuses of power, by 
creating a timidity in the just cause of liberty.” Here the 
current of onr apprehensions takes a contrary course. In- 
stead of trembling for the existence of our government from 
the spirit of licentiousness and anarchy, the author would 
make us believe we are to tremble for our liberties from the 
great accession of power which is to accrue to government. 

I believe I have read in some author, who criticised the 
productions of the famous Jurieu, that it is not very wise in 
• people, who dash away in prophecy, to fix tlie time of ac- 
complishment at too short a period. Mr. Brothers may me- 
ditate upon this at his leisure. He was a melancholy prog- 
nosticator, and has had the fate of melancholy men. But 
they who prophesy pleasant things get great present ap- 
plause ; and in days of calamity people have something else 
to think of: they lose, in their feeling of their distress, all 
memory of those, who flattered them in their prosperity.' 
But, merely for the credit of the prediction, nothing could 
have happened' more unluckily for the noble Lord’s sanguine 
expectations of the amendment of the public mind, and the 
consequent greater security to government from the ex- 
amples in Brance, than what happened in the week after the 
publication of his hebdomadal system. I am not sure it 
was not in the very week, one of the most violent and dan- 
gerous seditions "broke out that we have seen in several 
years. — This sedition, menacing to the public security, eu- 
' dangering the sacred person of the king, and violating in the 
most audacious manner the authority of parliament, sur- 
rounded our sovereign with a murderous yell and war-whoop 
for that peace which the noble Lord considers as a cine for 
all domestic disturbances and dissatisfactions. 

So far as to tliis general cure for popular disorders. As 
for government, the two Houses of Parliament, instead of 
being guided by the speculations of the fourth week in 
October, and throwing up new barriers against the danger- 
ous power of the Crown which the noble Lord considered 
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memtera Par from falling into a division -within itself, it is 
augmented by tremendous additions We cannot bear to 
look that fngntful form m the face as it is, and m its own 
actual shape We dare not be wise We hate not the 
fortitude of rational fear, we will not provide for our future 
safety , but we endeavour to hush the cnes of present 
timidity by guesses at what may be hereafter,— “ To morrow 
and to morrow and to morrow ’ — la this our style of tali, 
when “all our yesterdays have lighted fools the way to 
dusty death ? ” Talk not to me of what swarm of republics 
may come from this carcass • It is no carcass Now, now, 
whilst we are talking, it is full of life and action Wiat say 
you to the regicide empire of to day ? Tell me, my fneui 
do its terrors appal you mto an abject submission, or rou«e 
jou to a vigorous defence? But do — I no longer preient* 
it — do go on— “look into futurity Has this empire nothing 
to alarm you, when all struggle against it is over, when man- 
kind shall bo silent before it, when all nations shall bo 
disarmed, disheartened, and truhj divided by a treacherous 
peace ? Its malignity towards human kind will subsist mth 
undiminisied beat, whilst the means of givjng jt effect must 
proceed, and every means of resisting it must inevitably and 
rapidly decline 

Against alarm on their politic and military empire theso 
are the writer’s sedative remedies But he leaves us sadly 
in the dark -with regard to the moral consequences, w hich he 
states haie threatened to demolish a system of cmlimtion, 
under which his country enjoys a prosperity unparalleled m 
the history of man —We bad emerged irom our first terrors, 
but here n esink into them again, hoirerer, only to shako them 
off upon the credit of his being a man of very sordine hopes 

Against the moral terrors of this aucassful empire ot 
barbarism, though he has given us no consolation hero, in 
another place he has formed other securities, securities, 
indeed, which will moke even the enormity of the crimw 
and atrocities of France a benefit to the world We i^ to 
be cured by her diseases We are to grow proud ^ 
constitution upon the distempers of theirs 
throughout all Europe are to become rouen / 

this event This too comes m tho fivounte 
doubt, nad perhaps «To Jhose,” ho says, who inwli- 
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in a disorderly manner, it must be remembered that great 
zeal produces some irregularity ; but, when greatly in the 
right, it must be pardoned by those who are very regularly 
and temperately in the wrong. The master Jacobins had 
told me this a thousand times. I never believed the masters ; 
nor do I now find myself disposed to give credit to the disci- 
ple. I will not much dispute with our author, which party 
has the best of this Eevolution that which is from thence 
to learn wisdom, or that which from the same event has ob- 
tained power. The dispute on the preference of strength to 
wisdom may perhaps be decided as Horace has decided the 
controversy between art and nature. I do not l&e to leave 
all the power to my adversary, and to secure nothing to my- 
self but the untimely wisdom that is taught by the conse- 
quences of folly. I do not Hlie my share in the partition, 
because to his strength my adversary may possibly add a 
good deal of cunning, whereas my wisdom may totally fail in 
producing to me the same degree of strength. But to de- 
scend from the author’s generalities a little nearer to mean- 
ing, the security given to liberty is this, “ that governments 
wfil have learned not to precipitate themselves into embar- 
rassments by speculative wars. Sovereigns and princes will 
not forget that steadiness, moderation, and economy, are the 
best supports of the eminence on which they stand.” There 
seems to me a good deal of oblique reflection in this lesson. 
As to the lesson itself, it is at all times a good one. One 
would think, however, by this formal introduction of it as a 
recommendation of the arrangements proposed by the author, 
it had never been taught before, either by precept or by ex- 
perience ; and that these maxims are discoveries reserved for 
a regicide peace. But is it permitted to ask, what security 
it aftbrds to the liberty of the subject, that the prince is 
pacific or frugal ? The veiy contrary has happened in our 
llisto^3^ Our best securities for ireedom have been obtained 
‘ from princes wlio were either warlike, or prodigal, or both. 
Although the amendment of princes, in these points, can 
have no effect in quieting our apprehensions for liberty on 
account of the strength to be acquired to government bj’" a 
regicide peace ; I allow that the avoiding of speculative wars 
may, possibly, be an advantage, provided I w^eU understand 
what the author means by a speculative war. I suppose he 
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"iS no tinpkusiWe subject of apprehension the two Houses 
of Parbament thought fit to pass two acts for the furtl er 
strengthening of that very government against a most dan 
geroiis and wide spread faction 

Unluckily too lor this kind of sanguine speculation on 
the veiy first day of the ever famed last week of October 
a large danng and seditious meeting was pubbcly held 
from which meeting this atrocious attempt against the 
sovereign publicly onginated 
No wonder that the author should tell us that the whole 
consideration might be varied tehiUt he v>as wrtfing those 
pages In one and that tbo most material mstance hu 
speculations not only might be but were at that very tune 
entirely overset Their war ciy for peace mth France was 
the same with that of this gentle author but m a dif 
ferent note He is the genttius Columbtv coomg and wooing 
fraternity theirs the funeral screams of birds of night cnlT 
mg for their ill omened paramours But they are both 
songs of courtship These regicides considered a regicido 
peace as a cure for ail tbeir evils and so far as I can find 
they showed nothing at all of the timidity which the noWe 
Lord apprehends in what they call the just cause of liberty 
However it seems that notwithstanding these awkwa™ 
appearances with regard to the strength ot goiemment h® 
has still his fears aud doubts obout our liberties To a frw 


people this would he a matter of alarm hut this phjsicisn 
of October has in his shop all sorts of salves for all sorts of 
sores It IS curious that they all come from tl o inor 
haustible drug shop of the regicide dispcnsarj It costs 
him nothing to excite terror because he lays it at his pleasure 
He finds a security for this danger to Lberty from the won 
derful wisdom to be taught to kings to nobility, and even to 
the lowest of the people by the late transactions 
I confess I was always bl nd enough to regard tl o I 
devolution m tho act and much more m the example as o 
of the greatest ealamities that had ever fnllen upon mankin 
I fiow find that m its effects it is to be tho grMtest of 

blessings If so weoyTCtvnende/oTiorabfeiotheaco s 

They it seems were right— and if they were ng* * o ' 
earber than we are it only shows that *1*^1 
sagacity If they brought out their nglit ideas so 
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second, than they had shown in their first division of that 
devoted country. The first division which preceded these 
destructive examples, was moderation itself, in comparison ot 
what has been done since the period of the author’s amend- 
ment. 

This paragraph is written with something of a studied 
obscurity. If it means anything, it seems to hint as, if 
sovereigns were to learn moderation, and an attention to the 
liberties of their people, from the fate of the sovereigns who 
have suffered in this war, and eminently of Louis XA^I. 

Will he say, whether the king of Sardinia’s horrible tyranny 
was the cause of the loss of Savoy and of Nice ?. What 
lesson of moderation does it teach the pope ? I desire to 
know whether his Holiness is to learn not to massacre his 
subjects, nor to -waste and destroy such beautiful countries 
as that of A-vignon, lest he should call to their assistance 
that great deliverer of nations, Jourdan Coiiptcte? What 
lesson does it give of moderation to the emperor, whose 
predecessor never put one man to death after a general 
rebellion of the Low Countries, that the regicides never’ 
spared many woman, or child, whom they but suspected of 
dislike to their usurpations ? * What, -then, are all these 
lessons about the softening the character of sovereigns by 
this regicide peace ? On reading this section, one would 
imagine that the poor tame sovereigns of Europe had been 
a sort of furious wild beasts, that stood in need of some 
uncommonly rough discipline to subdue the ferocity of their 
savage na-tirre. 

As to the example to be learnt from the murder of Louis 
XVI., if a lesson to kings is not derived from his fate, I do 
not know whence it can come. The author, however, ought 
not to have left us in the dark upon that subject, to break 
our shins over his hints and insinuations. Is it then true 
that this unfortunate morlarch drew his punishment upon 
himself by his want of moderation, and his oppressing' the 
liberties of which he had found his people in possession ? 
Is not the direct contrary the fact ? And is not the example 
of this Eevolution the very reverse of anything which can 
lead to that softening of character in. princes which the 
author supposes as a security to the people ; and has brought 
forward as a recommendation to fraternity with those who 
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means a vrar grounded on speculatue advantages, and not 
wars founded on a just spemdation of danger Docs he 
mean to include this war which we are now carrying on, 
amongst those speculative -wars which this Jaeobm peace la 
to feich ■sovereigns to avoid hereafter f If so, it is doing tho 
party an important service Does be mean that we are to 
aioiQ such wars as that of the grand alliance, made on a 
speculation of danger to the independence of Europe? I 
suspect he has a sort of retrospective new to the 4.mencan 
war, as a speculative war, earned on by England upon one 
side, and. by Louis XVI on the other As to our share 
of that war, let reverence to the dead, and respect to tho 
liTing prevent us from reading lessons of this land at their 
expense I don t know how the author may find him 
sett at liberty to wanton on that subject but, tor my part, 
I entered into a coalition, which, when I had no longer & 
duty relative to that business made me think myself bound 
in honour not to adi it up without necessity But if he 
puts England out of tho question, and reflects only on Louis 
2 lVI , I have only to say, ‘ Dearly has he answered it I 
will not defend him But all those who pushed on the Boro* 
lutiou by which he was deposed, were much more in fault 
than he was They have murdered him and have divided 
his kingdom as a spoil , but they who are the guilty arc not 
they who furnish the example They who reign through his 
fault are not among those sovereigns who are likely to bo 
taught to avoid speculative wars by the murder of their mas 
ter I think the author will not be b'wdy enough to a«scrt 
that they have shown less disposition to meddle in the con 
cems of that very America tuan be did and in a waj not 
less likely to kindle the flame of speculative war Hero is 
one sovereign not yet reclaimed by these healing examples 
Will he point out the other sovereigns who are to be 
by this peace ? Their wars may not be speculativ e But t o 
world w lU not bo much mended by turning wars 
fltable and speculative to practical and lucrative whether i 
hbertv or the repose of mankind is regarded If 1 1 c au or 
new sovereign in Trance is not reformed by the , 
bis owm Eevolution, that Eevolution his not adJed mit 

the security and repo'e of Poland for instance, or tati;, 
three great partitioning powcra more moderation 
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in knovrledge, in integrity, and in everj^ other yirtue. My 
feeble nature, might shrinlc, though theirs did not, from the 
proof •, hut my reason and my ambition tell me that it would 
be a good bargain to purchase their merits with their fate. 

Por which of his vices did that great magistrate, D’Espre- 
menh, lose his. fortune and his head? What were the 
abominations of Malesherbes, that other, excellent magistrate, 
whose sixty years of rmiform virtue was acknowledged, in 
the very act of his murder, by the judicial butchers who 
condemned him ? On account of what misdemeanours was 
he robbed of his property, and slaughtered with two gener- 
ations of his offspring ; and the remains of the third race, 
with a refinement of cruelty, and lest they should appear to 
reclaim the property forfeited by the virtues of their an- 
cestor, confounded in an hospital with the thousands of 
those unhappy foundling infants who are abandoned, without 
relation and without name, by the wretchedness or by the 
profligacy of their parents ? 

Is the fate of the queen of Erance to produce this soften- 
ing of character? Was she a person so very ferocious and 
cruel, as, by the example of her death, to frighten us into 
common humanity ? Is there no Avay to teach the emperor 
a softening of character, and a review of his social situation 
and duty, but his consent, by an infamous accord with regi- 
cide, to drive a second coach with the Austrian arms through 
the streets of Paris, along which, after a series of preparatory 
horrors, exceedmg the atrocities of the bloody execution 
itself, the glory of the Imperial race had been carried to an 
ignominious death ? Is this. a lesson of moderation to a de- 
scendant of Maria Theresa drawn from the fate of the daugh- 
ter of that incomparable woman and sovereign ? If.he learns 
this lesson from such an object, and from such teachers, the 
man may remain, but the king is deposed. If he does not ' 
carry quite another memory of that transaction in the inmost 
recesses of his heart, he is imworthy to reign, he is unworthy 
to live. In the chronicle of disgrace he will have but this short 
tale told of him, “ he was the first emperor of his house that 
embraced a regicide : he was the last that wore the imperial 
purple.”' — Ear am I from thinking so ill of this august sove- 
I’cign, who is at the head of the monarchies of Europe, and 
who is the trustee of their dignities and his own. 
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have aammiaterad that happy emollient in the mm-der of 
their king, and the slavery and desolation of their country ? 

But the author does not confine the benefit of the regicide 
lesson to kings alone He has a diffusive bounty Robles 
and men of property \nll bkevrise be greatly reformed 
They too vnll be led to a review of their social situation and 
duties , ^‘and will reflect, that their large allotment of 
worldly advantages is for the aid and benefit of the whole ” 
Is it then from the fate of Juig;Qie, archbishop of Pans, or 
of the Cardinal dc Bocfaefoucault, and of so many others, 
who gave their fortunes, and, I may say, their very beings to 
the poor, that the neh are to learn that their “ fortunes are 
for the aid and benefit of the whole ?” I say nothing of 
the liberal persons of great rank and property, lay and 
ecclesiastic, men and women, to whom ne have had the 
honour and happiness of affording an asylum,— I pass by 
these, lest I should never have done, or lest I shouid onat 
some as deserving as any I might mention "Why will the 
author then suppose that the nobles and men of property in 
Brauce have been barushed, confiscated, and murdered, on 
account of the sava^eness and ferocity of their character, and 
tbeir being tainted with vichs beyond those of the same 
order and description m other countries? No judge of® 
revolutionary tribunal, with his bands dipped in their blood, 
and lus maw gorged with their property, has yet dared to 
assert what this author has been pleased, by way of a moral 
lesson, to insinuate 

Their nobility and their men of property, m a mass, had 
the very same virtues, and the very same vices, and m too 
very same proportions, with the same description of men m 
this and m otlier nations I must do justice to sufftruig 
honour, generosity, and integrity I do not know that any 
' tune, or any country, has furnished more splendid eiatnpics 
of every virtue, domestic and public I do not enter into 
the councils of Brondence but, humanly speaking many ol 
these nobles and men of propcrtj, from whose disastrous 
fate we are, it seems, to learn a general softening of charac- 
ter, and a revision of our social situations and dutiM, apl^“ 
to me fuU as bttle desenmg of that fate, os the author, a'ho- 
ever he is, can he JIany of them, I am sure, were 
I should be proud indeed to be able to compare myself / 
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of ruined innocence and virtue, and tlie completest triumpli 
of the completest villany that ever vexed and disgraced man- 
kind ! The example is ruinous in every point of vieu', re- 
ligious, moral, civil, political. It establishes tliat dreadful 
maxim of Machiavel, that in great affairs men are not to he 
•wicked by halves. This maxim ds not made for a middle 
sort of beings, "who, because they cannot be angels, ought to 
thwart their ambition, and not endeavour to become infernal 
spirits. It is too well exemplified in the present time, where 
the faults and errors of humanity, checked by the imperfect 
timorous virtues, have been overpowered by those who have 
stopped at no crime. It is a dreadful part of the example, 
that infernal malevolence has had pious apologists, who-read 
their lectures on frailties in favour of crimes ; who abandon 
the weak, and court the friendship of the ndcked. To root 
out these maxims, and the examples that support them, is a 
wise object of years of war. This is that war. This is that 
moral war. It was said by old Trivulzio that the battle of 
Marignan was the battle of the giants, that all the rest of 
the many he had seen were those of the cranes and pygmies. 
This is true of the objects, at least, of the contest. Eor the 
greater part of those which we have hitherto contended for, 
in comparison, were the toys of children. 

The October politician is so full of charity and good na- 
ture, that he supposes That these very robbers and murderers 
themselves are in a coru'se of melioration ; on what ground I 
cannot conceive, except on the long practice of every crime, 
and by its complete success. He is an Origenist, and be- 
lieves in the conversion of the devil. All that runs in the 
place of blood in his veins is nothing but the, milk of human 
kindness. He is as soft as a curd, though, as a politician, 
he might be supposed to be made of sterner stuif. He sup- 
poses (to use his own expression) “ that the salutaiy truths 
which he inculcates ai’e making their way into their bosoms.” 
Their bosom is a rock of granite, on whicli falsehood has 
long since built her stronghold. Poor Truth has had a 
hard work of it Avith her little pickaxe. Nothing but gun- 
powder will do. ® • 

As a proof, however, of the progress of this sap of Truth, 
he gues us a coufession they had made not- long before he 
wrote. “ Their fraternity ”* (as was lately stated by them- 
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■\Vhat ferocity of chancter drew on tlie fate of Elizabetb 
the Bister of King Louis XVI ? For which of the Mces of 
that rnttem of heneiol^Ko, of pietj, and of aE the virtues, 
did they put lier to death ? For which of her vices did 
thc\ put to death the nuldest of all human creatures the 
Duchess of Biron? IVhat were the crimes of those crowds 
of matrons and virgins of condition, whom they massacred 
with their juries of blood in prisons and on scaffolds i 
Avere the enomutiea of the infant king whom they 
caused by lingering tortures to pensh m their dungeon 
and whom if at last they despatcoed by poison, it iras in 
that detestable crime the only act of mercy they have eitr 
shown ? 

IVliat floftenmg of character is to be had what renew of 
their social situations and duties is to be taught, by the«e 
examples to kings to nobles, to men of property, to women, 
and to infants ? The royal family ponshed because it was 
royal The nobles ponshed because they were noHo Tbs 
men women and children, who had property because they 
had property to be robbed of The pnests were pumsheil 
after they had been robbed of their ml not fdr their vices 
but for their virtues and their pie^, which made them an 
honour to their sacred profession and to that nature of 
which we ought to bo proud, since they belong to it My 
Lord nothing can be learned from such examples except the 
danger of being kings queens, nobles pnests and children, 
to be butchered on account of their inhentance Tht.'^e are 


things at which not vice, not crime, not folly, but wi'doin 
goodness, learning, justice probity, beneficence stand aghast 
By these examples our reason and our moral sense are not 
enlightened but confounded, and there is no refuge lor 
astouishcd and affrighted virtue but being annihilated in 
humilitj and submission, sinking into a sdent adoration of 
the inscrutable dispensations of Providence, and llymg 
with trembling vrings from this world of danng cnine^ 

and feeble, pusillanimous half bred, bastard justice, to the 
asylum of another order of things, in an imknown form, bu 
in a better life « 

Whateier the politician or preacher of September or 
October may tlmiL of the matter, it is a most romfonicw 
d^heartening, desolating example Dreadful u the cxanif 
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ing the truth which this author says is makiug its way into 
their bosoms, it has not taught them the least tincture of 
mercy. This we plainly see by their massacre at Qniberon, 
where they put to death, -with every species of contumely, 
and without any exception, every prisoner of war who did 
not escape out of their hands. To have had ])ropcvty, to 
have been robbed of it, and to endeavour to regain it — tliese 
are crimes irremissible, to which eveiy man who regards his 
property, or his life, in every country, ought well to look in 
. all connexion with those with whoin to have had ])ropcrty 
was an oftence, to endeavour to keep it a second olfcnce, to 
attempt to regain it a crime that puts the offender out of 
all the laws of peace or war. Tou cannot see one of those 
wretches without an alarm for your life as well as your goods. 
They are like the wmrst of the Prencli and Italian banditti, 
who, whenever they robbed, w'ere sure to murder. 

Are they no^ the very same ruffians, thieves, assassins, and 
regicides, that they were from the beginning ? Have they 
diversified the scene by the least variety, or produced the 
face of a single new villany ? Tadet hanm (juolidiananm 
formarum. Oh I but I shall be answered, it is now quite 
another thing : — they are all changed : — you have not seen 
them in their state dresses ; — this makes an amazing differ- 
ence: — the new habit of the directory is so charmingly 
fancied that it is impossible not to fall in love witli so well- 
dressed a constitution ; — the costume of the sans-culotte con- 
stitution of 1793 was absolutely insufferable, The committee 
for foreign affairs were such slovens, and stunk so abominably, 
that no muscadin ambassador of the smallest degree of deli- 
cacy of nerves could come within ten yards of tliem : — but 
now' they are so powdered and perfumed, and ribanded, and 
sashed, and plimed, that, though* they are growm infinitely 
more insolent in their fine clothes, even than they were in 
their rags, (and that was enough,) as they now appear, there 
is something in it more grand and noble, something more 
suitable to an aw;ful JRoman senate, receiving the homage of 
dependent tetrarchs. Tike that senate (their perpetual 
model for conduct towards other nations) they permit their 
yassals_ (during their good pleasure) to assume the namenf 
kings,- in order to bestow more, dignity on the suite and re- 
tinue of the sovereign republic by the nominal rank of their 

VOL. V, - 2 c 
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selves in a solemn report) « has been the brotherhood of 
Cam and Abel, and thej have organized nothing but Bank- 
ruptcy and ramme ” A very honest confession truly , and 
much m the spirit of their oracle, Bousseau Tet, what is 
still more marvellous than the confession, this is the very 
Imtemity to which our author gives us such an ohligmg m* 
Titation to accede There is, indeed, a vacancy m the fra 
temal corps , a brother and a partner is wanted If we 
please, we may fill up the place ot the butchered Abel , and, 
whilst we wait the destmy of the departed brother, we may 
enjoy the advantages of the partnership, by entermg without 
delay into a shop of read} -made bankruptcy and famine 
These ore the douceurs by which we are invited to regicide 
fraternity and friendship But stiU our author considers 
the confession as a prool that “ truth is makmg its waj into 
their bosoms” It is not making its ivny into their 

bosoms It has forced its way into their mouths ’ Tlie enl 
spirit by which they are possessed, though essentiallv a liar, 
33 forced, by the tortures of conscience, to confess the truth, 
to confess enough for their condemnation, but not for their 
amendment Snakspcare very imtiy eipresses this bnd of 
confession, devoid of repentance, «om the mouth of an u«urp 
er, a murderer, and a regicide — 


— We are oureelvcs compelled 
Eren U) tlie teeth aad forehead of our faults, 
To giTe lu evidence *’ 


Whence is their ataendment ? AVhy, the author writes, 
that, on their murderous insurrectionary Bystera, their own 
lives are not sure for an hour , nor has their power a greater 
stability True Thej are convinced of it , and accordingly 
the Wretches have done all they can to preserve their hvcir, 
and to secure their power , but not one step hai e they taken 
to amend the one, or to make a more just use of the other 
Their wicked policy has obliged them to make a pause lu the 
only massacres m which their treachery and crueltj baa 
operated as a kind of savage justice, that is, tho m^sacro ol 
the accomplices of their cranes thej haie ceased to tacd 

the inhuman blood of Ibeirfellow-niurdercrs. butwlien tbey 

take any of those persons who contend for their Mniuj 
vernment, their property, and their religion, notwithstami 
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I'oTSljers richly deserve all- tlie penalties of all the black acts. 
In this tbeir thin disguise, their comrades of the • late abdi- 
cated sovereign ca7iaiUe hooted and hissed them ; and from 
that daj'' have no other name, for them than what is not 
quite so easy to render into Eiiglish, impossible to mal'C it 
verj’’ civil English : it belongs, indeed, to the language ot the 
Halles; hut, without being instructed in that dialect, it was 
the opinion of the polite Lord Chesterfield, that no man 
could he a complete master of Erehch. Their Parisian 
brethren called them Gitettx plutnecs, Avhich, though not 
elegant, is expressive and charactei’istic : — feathered scoun- 
drels f I think, comes the nearest to it in that kind of English. 
But we are now to understand, that these Gueiix, for no 
other reason that I can divine, except their red and white 
clothes, form, at last, a state with which we may cultivate 
amity, and have a prospect of the blessings of a secure and 
permanent peace. In effect, then, it was not with the men, 
or their principles, or their politics, that we quarrelled. Our 
sole dislike was to the cut of their clothes. 

But to pass over their dresses — Grood God ! in what habits 
did the representatives of the crowued heads of Europe 
appear, when they came to swell the pomp of their humilia- 
tion, and attended in solemn function this inauguration of 
regicide ? That would be the curiosity. Under what robes 
did they cover the disgrace aud degradation of the whole 
college of kings ? "What warehouses of masks and dominos 
furnished a cover to the nakedness of their shame ? The 
shop ought to he Imown; it will soon have a good trade. 
AVere the dresses of the ministers of those lately called 
•potentates, who attended on that occasion, taken from the 
wardrobe of that property man at the opera, from whence 
my old acquaintance Anacharsis Cloots^ some yeai’S ago, 
equipped a body of ambassadors, whom he conducted, as 
from all the, nations in the Avorld, to the bar of what was 
called the constituent assembly ? Among those mock minis- 
ters, one of the most conspicuous figures was the representa- 
tive of the British nation, 'who unluckily was wanting at the 
late ceremony. In the face of all the real ambassadors of 
the sovereigns of Europe -svas this ludicrous representation of 
their several subjects, under the name of oppressed save- 
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slavea — Vt haleant tnstrumenta serututis H reges All this 
13 ver7 fine, undoubtedly, and nmbassadorg who-<e bands are 
almost out for want of employment, may long to bate their 
part m this august ceremony of the republic one and indi 
Tisible But >Mth great deference to the new diplomatic 
taste, we old people must retain some square toed predilec 
tion for the fashions of our youth I am afraid j ou will 
find me, my Lord, i^in filliag into my usual vanity m 
valuing myseli on tbe eminent men whose society I once 
enjoyed I remember, m a conversation I once had with my 

ever dear friend Garnclt, who was the first of actors, because 
he was the most acute ob‘«rver of nature I ever hnew, I 
asked him how it happened that, whenever a senate Ap- 
peared on the stage the audience seemed always disposed to 
laughter ? He said the reason was plain the audience was 
nelT acquainted with the faces of most of the senators They 
knew that they were no other than candle snufilrs, revolu 
tiomry scene shifters second and third mob prompters 
clerks executioners who stand with their oxe on their 
shoulders by the wheel, gnnders in the pantomime murder 
ers m tragedies, who make ugty faces under black wigs , in 
short the very scum and refuse of the theatre, and it was 
of course, that the contrast of the vilencss of the actors with 
the pomp of their habits naturally excited ideas of contempt 
and ridicule 


So it was at Pans on the inaugural day of tho constitution 
for the present year Tbe foreign mmistors wore ordered to 
attend at this investiture of tbe directory ,— for bo the) call 
the managers of their burlesque government. Tho diplomacv, 
who were a sort of etrmgera wore quite owe struck with 

‘ tho pnde, pomp and circumstanco’ ot this majestic senatiy 
whilst the Bans eulotte gallery instantly recognised their old 
insurrectionary acquaintance, burst out into a borse-Iaugh at 


pantaloons of tbe last year 9 constitution, when their J gi^i 
ors appeared honestly, with their daggers m their yclt^ 
their pistols peeping out of their Bidt pocket ^ 

bold brave banditti as they are The IHr^nns (and I am 
much of their mind) think that a thief with a 
visage 13 much worse than a Itorefaced knave , and that 
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which never before was lieardj and which no sovereign would 
for a inoincnt endure from anotlicr, stipposing any of them 
frantic enough to use it, to finish tlioir outrage, they drum- 
med and trumpeted the wretches out- of their Imll of audi- 
ence. 

Among the o“bjccts of this insolent buflboncry was a ])cr- 
sou supposed to represent, the Icing of Prussia. To tin's 
worthy representative they did not so nuicb ns condescend 
to mention his master; they did not. seem to Icnow that he 
liad one ; they addressed themselves solely to Prussia in the 
abstract, notwithstanding the infinite obligation they owed 
to their e.arly protector for their first, recognition and 
alliance, and for the part of his territory he gave into their 
hands for the first-fruits of his homage. None but dead 
inonarchs arc so much as mentioned by them, and those 
only to insult the living by an invidious comparison. The}' 
told the Prussians they ought to learn, after the example of 
Prederick the Great, a love for In'ance. AYhat a pit-}' it is, 
that he who loved Prance so well as to chastise it was not 
now alive, by an iinspnring use of the rod (which indeccl he 
would have spared little) to give them another instance of 
his paternal affection. But the directory were mistaken. 
These are not days in which monarchs x’alue themselves 
upon the title of great: thej' are grown pliilosojf/iic : they are 
satisfied to be good. 

Your Lordship -will pardon me for this no very long re- 
flection on the short but excellent speech of the plumed 
director to the ambassador of Cappadocia. The imperial 
ambassador was not in waiting, but they found for Austria a 
good Judean representation. "With great judgment his 
Highness, the Grand Duke, had sent the most atheistic cox- 
comb to be found in Plorence, to represent, at the bar of im- 
piety, the house of apostolic Majesty, and the descendants 
of the pious, though high-minded, Maria Theresa. He was 
sent to humble the whole race of Austria before those grim 
assassins, reeking with the blood of the daughter of hlaria 
Theresa, whom they sent half-dead, in a dung cart, to a' cruel 
execution ; and this true-born son of apostasy and infidelity, 
this renegado from the faith, and from all honour and all 
humanity, drove an Austrian coach over the stones which 
were yet wet with her blood ; — ^wiih that blood which drop- 
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rctgns,^ exhibited to the assembly , that assembly received 
an harangue, in the name of those sovereigns, against their 
kings, delivered by this GooU, actually a subject of Prussia, 
under the name of ambassador of the human race At that 
time there was only a feeble reclamation from one of the 
ambassadors of these tyrants and oppressors A most gra 
Clous answer was given to the ministers of the oppressed 
sovereigns, and they went so far on that occasion as to 
assign them, m that assumed character, a box at one of their 
festivals 

I was wiling to indulge myself in a hope, that this second 
appearance of ambassadors was only an insolent mummer) 
of the same kind , but alas • Anacharsis himself, all fanatic 
as he was, could not have imagined that his open procession 
should have been the prototype of the real appearance of the 
representatives of all the sovereigns of Europe themselves, 
to make the same prostration that was made by those nho 
dared to represent their people m a complaint against them 
But m this the French republic has followed, as they alwTs 
affect to do, and have hitherto done with success, the eiampK 
of the ancient Romans, who shook all governments by listen 
ing to the complaints of their subjects, and soon aHei* 
brought the kings themselves to answer at their bar At 
this last ceremony the ambassadors bad not ClooU for their 
Cotterel — Pity that Cloots bad not bad a repneve from the 
5 guillotine till he had completed his work * But that engiDc 
tell before the curtain Imd fallen upon all the dignitj oi 
the earth 

On this their gaudy day the new regicide directoiy sent 
for their diplomatic rabble, aa bad as themselves m pnflap'r, 
but infinitely worse in degradation They called them out 
by a sort of roll of their nations, ono after another, nruch w 
the manner m which th^ colled wretches out of their pn 
son to the guillotine ^Vben these ambassadors of 
appeared before them, the chief director, in the , J^ 

rest, treated each of them with a short, afloctc^ peto < 
insolent, theatric laconium , a sort of epigram 
When they had thus lasaJtcd them in a slyJo and languSj, 

• Oppnmeea—S^e the whole proceeding in the procesi , 

of the ^ atioaal Asacmbly . 
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pretend to hold out to ns directly, or through nny mediator, 
though in the most humiliating manner, any idea whatsoever 
of peace, or the smallest desire of reconciliation. To the 
States of America- themselves they paid no compliment. 
They paid their compliment to Washington solely ; and on 
what ground ? This most respcctahlo commander and ma- 
gistrate might deserve commendation on veiy man}'- of those 
qualities, which they who most disapprove some part of his 
proceedings, not more justly, than freely, attrihiite to him ; 
but they foundmothing to commend in him, “ hut the hatred 
he Lore to Great Britain” I verily believe, that in the 
whole history of our European wars, there never was such a 
.• compliment paid from the sovereign of one state to a great 
chief of another. ISTot one ambassador from any one of 
those powers, who pretend to live iu amity with this Icing- 
dom, took the least notice of that unheard-of declaration ; 
nor -will Great Britain, till she is known with certainty to 
be true to her o-wn diginty, find any one disposed to feel for 
the indignities that are offered to her. To say the truth, 
those miserable creatures were all silent under the insults 
that were offered to themselves. They pocketed their 
epigrams, as ambassadors formerly took the gold boxes, and 
miniature pictures set in diamonds, presented them by sove- 
reigns at whose coimts they had resided. It is to be pre- 
sumed, that by the next post they faithfully and promptly 
■transmitted to their masters the honours they had received. 

I can easily conceive the epigram, which will be presented 
to Lord Auckland, or to the Duke of Bedford, as hereafter, . 
according to circumstances, they may happen to represent 
this kingdom. Eew can have so little imagination, as not 
readily to conceive the nature of the boxes of epigrammatic 
lozenges that Avill be presented to them. 

■ But, hcB nugee seria ducunt in mala. The conduct of the 
regicide faction is perfectly systematic in every particular, 
and it appears absurd only as it is strange and uncouth ; not 
as it has an application to the ends and objects of their 
-policy. When by insult after insult they have rendered the 
character' of sovereigns vile in the eyes of their subjects, they 
know there is but one step more to their utter destruction. 
All authority, in a great degree, exists in opinion ; royal 
authority most of all. The supreme majesty of a monarch 
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ped every step through her tumbrel all the \cs.y she was 
drawn from the horrid pnsoiij m winch they had finjshed all 
the cruelty and horrors, not executed lu the face of the sun ’ 
The Hungarian subjects of 3Xana Theresa when they drew 
their swords to defend her rights against France, called her 
with correctness of truth, though not with the same correct* 
ness, perhaps, of grammar, ft feiog Afonamurpro rege nostro 
Marta Theresa -^he lived and died a ] ing, and others will 
ha\ 6 subjects ready to make the same vow, when m either 
sex they show themselves real kings 

When the directory came to this miserable fep they be* 
stowed a compliment on hts matriculation into thetr philoso- 
phy , but as to his master, they made to him as iv as reason 
able, a reprimand not without a pardon, and an obhque 
hint at the whole family What indignities have been 
offered through this wretch to bis master and how well 
borne, it is not necessary that I shonld dviell on nt pTC^cot 
I hopo that those who yet wear roj al, imperial, and ducal 
croAvna, will learn to feel as men and ns kings, if not 
j predict to them, they wdl not long exist as lungs or as 


men 

Great Britain was mot there Almost in despair, ! nope 
she will never, in any rags and cotcrsluts of infamy, be ‘cou 
at such an exhibition Ihs hour of Iier final degradation w 
not yet come, she did not herself appear in tho 
presence to be the sport and mocktry of tno«o biooay 
buffoons, who, in the memiucnt of thoir pndo were im 
ing, with every species of contumely, the fallen msn' f 
the rest of Europe But Britam, though not per-oaaUy 
peariDg to bear her part in this monstrous tragi come . 
very far from being forgotten Tho new .. 

found a representative for her And who Aiwa thi ^ 
scntatiA e f Without a previous knowledge, nui on 
have given a thousand guesses, before ho could a 
tolerable divination of them nncoroiis , J*' i 

choso to address what they had to say concerning n . 
to the ambas'iador of America They did not ‘'PP.f 
ambassador for a mediatiOti — that, indeed, , i 1 .,^^. 

cated ft want of evciy kuid of decency , are*- 

indicated nothing more But lu this 
tropbe, your Lordship will observe, thej did uo 
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upon the bottom of mutual interest and ancient affection. 
It shows in wliat part it is, and with what a wea])on, they 
mean a deadly blow at the heart of Great Britain. One 
really would have expected, from, this new constitution of 
theirs, which had been announced as a great reform, and 
which was to he, more than any of their former experimental 
schemes, aUiahle with other nations, that they would, in tlicir 
very first public act, and their declaration to the collected 
representation of Europe and America, have affected some 
degree of moderation, or, at least, have observed a guarded 
silence with regard to their temper and their views. No 
such thing; they were in haste to declare the principles 
which are spun into the primitive staple of their frame. They 
were afraid that a moment’s doubt should exist about them. 
In their very 'infancy they Avere in haste to put their hand 
on their infernal altar, and to swear the same imniortal 
• hatred to England, which was sworn in the succession of all 
the short-lived constitutions that preceded it. With them 
eveiything else perishes almost as soon as it is formed ; this 
hatred alone is immortal. This is their impure vestal fire, 
that never is extinguished ; and never will it he extinguished 
whilst the system of regicide exists in Erance. What ! are 
we not to believe them ? Men are too apt to be deceitful 
enough in their professions of friendship, and this makes a 
wise man walk with some caution through life. Such pro- 
fessions, in some cases, may be even a ground of further dis- 
trust. But when a man declares himself your unalterable 
enemy ! No man ever declared to another a rancour towards 
him which he did not feel. Falsos in amore odia non Jingere, 
said an author, who points his observations so as to make 
them remembered. 

Observe, my Lord, that, from their invasion of Elanders 
and Holland to this hour, they have never made the smallest 
signification of a desire of peace Avith this kingdom, Avith 
Austria, or, indeed, Avith any other poAA'er, that I know of. 
As superiors, they expect others to begin. We"- have com- 
plied, as you may see. The hostile insolence Avith Avhich 
they gave such a rebuff to our first overture in the speech 
from the throne, did not hinder us from making, from the 
same throne, a second advance. The two Houses, a second 
time, coincided in the same sentiments Avith a degree of 
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ninnot be allied iiith contempt Men ivoiild rcoion not un- 
nlausiUr that it iTOuld be better to get nd of tlie monarchy 
S once than to Buffer that avhieh ivas institute^ and uell 
^Sed to Bupport the gW of the nation, to become the 

“iToot I'^Str rm Sr'n roar ^’b 
mmd mon the tme and circnmatances of 
m" and atrocious declaration of hostijty 

The declaration was made subsequent to 

directly disowned all evef Bnb»cV“‘ “> 

claration in far our of monarcl J It waa evra^ the throne, 
the unfortunate declaration in the npeech mm 
(which this pamphlet bat connesioM of 

readiness of our go'emmimt ‘" rfwartL answer, from 
fnendship with that faction fl r-rtm ^he throno of 
Ihe throL of regicide, to the speocb f™^,f„'"Zeat 
Great Britain Ihcy go out of J ^ ^ ^ bfs heart 
General Washington o’' Z!,^Lmorliable, that they male 
towards this country It is ^ C tlmted State* 

this compliment of malice to *>>o Aim o' “ commerta 
who had first signed a treaty of wording to their 

with this kingdom This '‘Zmn cZaeisVfnena 

way of thinking, the most rewnt, solemn c 
ship cannot or ought not to Zjtue, all othet 

England as in the one SWut ooaiprehensm _ 

merits of this illustrious as they repm«”‘ 

my part, I do not bol'o'o‘'’\f“'\\Cwton’s honour » « 
It Certainly it is not for Mr M^liingt 
gentleman, a Christian or a prcsi , ^ gcDtinica|* 

ffter the treaty he has enW.on of h« 

I ha>e a moral “ssuronce, that the If >t 

regicide directory is jJ^aaciti Sd iiisolcucc, »nd 

be it 13 a stronger thcAicm to gire to 

Btill a stronger proof of tho suppo^^ ^o^nounsh there to Iho 
mitchicTous faction they Kiio Untwh ttfierti®''* 

jn n of those States, and to thcend that no iin 
Bhould cier nmo m that Bntwh alUaffi 

would naturally lead to a tordiai, ; 
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know wliat is to "be dreaded from an ambitious republic con- 
sult no author, no military critic, no historical critic. Let 
them open their own eyes, Avhich degeneracy and pusillan- 
imity have shut from the light that pains them, and let them 
not vainly seek their secimity in a voluntary ignorance of 
their danger. 

To dispose us towards this peace,— an attempt, in which 
our author has, I do not know whether to call it, the good or 
ill fortune to agree with whatever is most seditious, factious, 
and treasonable in this country, we are told by many dealers 
in speculation, but not so distinctly by the author himself, 
(too great distinetness of aflii'ination not being his fault,) — 
but Ave are told, that the French have lately obtained a very 
pretty sort of constitution, and that it resembles the British 
constitution as if they had been twinned together in the 
womb — mire sag aces fallcrc hospites discrimen obscurum. It 
may be so ; but I confess I am not yet made to it ; nor is 
the noble author. He finds the “ elements ” excellent ; but 
the disposition very inartificial indeed. Contrary to what 
we might expect at Paris — the meat is good, the cookery 
abominable. I agree Avith him fully in the last ; and if I 
were forced to alloAV the first, I should still think, Avith our 
old coarse by-word — that the same power Avhich furnished 
all their former restorateurs, sent also Bieir present cooks. I 
haAm a gi’eat opinion of Thomas Paine, and of all his produc- 
tions ; I remember his haAung been one of the committee for 
forming one of their annual constitutions ; I mean the admir- 
able constitution of 1793, after having been a chamber counsel 
to the no less admirable constitutipn of 1791. This pious 
patriot has his eyes stiU directed to his dear native country, 
notwithstanding her ingratitude to so kind a benefactor. This 
outlaw of England, and laAVgiver to France, is now, in secret 
probably, trying his hand again: and inAuting us to, him by 
making his constitution such as may give his disciples in 
England some plausible pretext for going into the house 
that he has opened. We have discovered, it seems, that all 
which the boasted Avdsdom of our ancestors has laboured to 
bring to perfection for six or seven centuries, is nearly, or, 
altogether, matched in six or seven days, at the leisure hours 
and sober intetvals of Citizen Thomas Paine. 
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apparent imanimily (for there iras no dissentient voice but 
yours) with which, when they reflect on it, they wdl he as 
much ashamed as I am To this our now hiinulntiu" over- 
ture (such, at whatever hazard, I must call it) nliat Sii the 
regicide directory answer ? Not one pubhc word of a readi- 
ness to treat No, they feel their proud situation too well 
They never declared whether they would grant peace to you 
or not Thejr only signified to you their pleasure as to the 
terms on which alone they would, m my case, admit you to 
jt You showed your general disposition to peace, and, to 
forward it, you left everj thing open to negotiations As to 
any terms you can possibly obtain, they shut out ail nego- 
tiation at the very commencement They declared, that the} 
never would make a peace, by which anything that ever be- 
longed to France should be ceded We uould not treat 


with the monarchy, weakened as it must ohi lously be in any 
circumstance of restoration, without arcscnation of Bome- 
thing for mderamty and secuntj, and that too m Viords of 
the largest comprehension You treat with tlio regicides 
without any resenation at all On their part, they a^siiro 
you formally and publicly that they n ill giro you nothing m 
the name of indemnity or security , or for anj other porpiw 
It IS impossible not to pause here for a moment, and to 
consider the manuer in which such declarations would 1 
been taken by your ancestors from a monarch distinpidire 
for his arrogance , an arrogance which, even wore tnaa ft's 
ambihon, incensed and combined all Europo against him 
Whatever lua inward intentions may have neon, did Ix>uis 
XI Y ever make a declaration, that the true bounds of Fmare 
were tho Ocean, the Jlcditcmncan, and the Rhino r In any 
overtures for peace, did he eier declare, that he would maso 
no sacrifices to promote it? His declarations were 
directly to the contraiy , and at the peace of Rys«ic« ni 
actions a\ ere to the contrary Attbecl^'eoftho 
m every instance nctorious, all Europe vras a^tonishnl cve 
those who xeccued them were astoaiMicd, at his conc<'«uoD 
Iiet those uho have a mind to see how little, in ’ 

the most powerful and ambitious of all monarciis w o 
dreaded, consult the aery judicwni'*, 
the Politics of that Reign, inserted m tho Jldd'iO , 
of tho Marquis do Montalambcrt Ect those who 
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gave fresli vigour to its operations. I have reason to be per- 
suaded that it was in this country, and from English writers 
and English cahallers, that France herself was instituted in 
this revolutionary fury. The communion of these two factions 
upon any pretended basis of simUarit}’' is a matter of very seri- 
ous consideration. They are alwaj's considering the formal dis- 
tributions of power in a constitution : the moral basis they 
consider as nothing. Yery difierent is my opinion : I con- 
sider the moral basis as evei'vthing ; the formal arrange- 
ments, further than as they promote the moral principles of 
government, and the keeping desperately inched persons as 
the subjects of laws and not the makers of them, to be of 
little importance. AYliat signifies the cutting and shuffling 
of cards, while the pack still remains the same ? As a basis 
for such a connexion as has subsisted between the powers 
of Europe, we had nothing to fear, hut from the lapses and 
frailties of men, and that was enough ; but this new pre- 
tended republic has given us more to apprehend from what 
they call their, virtues, than we had to dread from the vices 
of other men. Avowedly and systematically' they have 
given the upper hand to all the ^dcious and degenerate part 
of human nature. It is from their lapses and de^^ations 
from their principle that alone we have anything to hope. 

I hear another inducement to fraternity with the present 
rulers. They have murdered one Eohespierre. This Robes- 
pierre, they tell us, was a cruel tyrant, and now that he is 
put out of the way, all will go well in France. Astvssa will 
again return to that earth from which she has been an emi- 
grant, and all nations will resort to her golden scales. It is 
very extraordinary, that the very instant the mode of Paris 
is known here, it becomes all the fashion in London. This 
is their jargon. It is the old bon ton of robbers, who cast 
their common crimes on the wickedness of their departed 
associates. I care little about the memory of this same 
Robespierre. I am sure he was an execrable viUain. I 
rejoiced at his pimishment neither more nor less than I should 
at the execution of the present directory or any of its mem- 
bers. But who gave Robespierre the power of being .a 
tyrant ? and who were the instruments of his tyranny ? 
The present virtuous constitution-mongers. He was a 
tyrant, they- were his satellites and his hangmen. Their 
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“ But though the tieachetoog tapster Thomas 
Hangs a new Angel two dooia from us 
As fire as daubers hands can make it, 

In hopes that strangers may mistake it , 

We think It both a shame and sin 
To quit the good old Angel Inn ” 

Indeed, m this good old house, where eterj thing, at least, 
xa well aired, I shall be content to put up my fatigued horses,' 
and here take a bed for the long night that begins to darken 
npon me Had I, howerer, the honour (I must now call it 
bo) of being a member of any of the constitutional clubs, I 
should think I had earned my point most complete^ It is 
clear by the applau'<e3 bestowed on wbat the author nils 
this new constitution, a mixed oligarchy, that the difference 
between the cluhhists and the old adherents to the monarchy 
of this country is hardly worth a scullle Let it depart m 
peace, and light he the earth on the British constitution ! 
By this easy manner of treating the most difficult of all 
subjects, the coastitutton for a great iiagdom, and by Uttw^ 
loose an opinion, that they may be made by any adicnturcrs 
in speculation m a small giren tune, and for any country, ell 
the ties, which, whether of reason or prejudice, attach man 
kind to their old, habitual, domestic governments art not a 
little loosened all communion, w hich the similanty of (be 
basis has produced between all the governments that com 
pose what we call the Cbnstian world and the republic of 
Europe, would be dissolved By theso hazarded speoulatious 
France is more approxiaiated to us m constitution than m 
situation , and in proportion as we recede from the ancient 
system of Europe, we approach to that connexion which 
alone can remain to us, a close nllianco ivith the new dis* 


covered moral and political world in France ^ 

These theories would he of little importancij, if wc did no 
onb know, but sorely feel, that there is a strong JacoPia 
faction in this country, which has long employed it*o» m 
speculating upon constitutions, and to whom the ctrvu’n' 
stance of their government being home*brcd and 
seems no sort of recommendation IVhnt seemed 
bo the best system of liberty that a nation 
them seems the joke of an intolerable shvcri 
lative faction had long been at work The Ircncn i c 
tion did not cause it , it only discovered it, incrcasca , 
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bosiiles itPclf can be ptrible. "We tlcclaro fin's sinbilify lo bo 
the ground of our making peace "wifli fbcin. Assuming if, 
llicreforc, that the men and the system are wliat 1 linve de- 
scribed, and that thev have a determined hostility against 
this country, an hostility not only of jioHey but of predilec- 
tion; then J think that every ratiomil being would g{> along 
^Yitb me in considering its permanence as the greatest of all 
possible evils. If, therefore, we are to look for pence with 
such a thing in any of its monstrous shapes, which 1 depre- 
c.atc, it must he in that state of disorder, confusion, discord, 
.'inarchy, and insurreotion, such ns might oblige the moment- 
ary rulers to forbear their attempts on neighbouring .‘•tati's. 
or to render these .attempts less operative if they .‘•limdd 
kindle new w.avs. "When was it heard hefore, that the in- 
ternal repose of a determined and wicked enemy, and the 
strength of his government, hecami* the wish of hi.< jieiglibonr. 
and a security against either his m.nliec or hi.s amhition? 
The direct contrary has always been inferred from that .state 
of things; accordingly, it has ever been the policy of those 
who would preserve thcmselvc.^ against the enterprises of 
such a malignant and mischievous power, to cut out so mneh 
work for him in his own states, as might keep his dangerous 
activity employed at home. 

It is said, in vindication of this system which dcmaiuks 
the stability of the regicide power ns a ground for peace 
mtli them, that when they have obtained, as now it is said 
^(though not by this noble author) they have, a jicrm.anenl 
government, the)' wiU be able to preserve amity with this 
kingdom, and with others who have the misfortune to he in 
their neighbourhood. Granted. They will ho able to do so, 
without question; hut arc they willing to do so ? Pi-oduce 
the act, produce the declaration, llavc they made any 
single step towards it ? Have they ever once proposed to 
treat ? 

• The assurance of a stable peace, grounded on the stability 
of their system, proceeds on this hypothesis, that thefr 
hostility to other nations has proceeded from their anarchy 
at home, and from the prevalence of a populace which their 
government had not strength enough to master. This I 
utterly deny. I insist upon it as a fact, that in the daring 
commencement of all their hostilities, and their astonishing 
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sole merit is in the miipda- of ttieir colleague They hare 
expiated their otJier murders by a new murder It Ms al- 
been the case among this banditti They haie alwajs 
had the knife at each other s throats, after they had almost 
blunted it at the throats of every honest man These people 
thought that, in the commerce of murder, ho was like to 
have the better of the bargain, if any time uas lo«t they 
therefore took on© of their short revolutionary methods, and 
massacred him m a manner so perfidious and cruel, as would 
shock all humanity, li tho stroke was not struck by the 
present rulers on one of their own associates But this l-vst 
act of infidelity and murder is to expiate all the rest, and to 
qualify them for tlie aunty of an humane and virtuous sove- 
reign and einbzed people I have heard that a Tartar be- 
lieves, when he has killed a man, that all his estimable 
qualities pass with his clothes and arms to the murderer, 
but I have never heard that it was the opinion of any savage 
Scythian, that, if ho kills a brother vilhm, ho is, tpso facto, 
absolved of all his own offences Tho Tartarnn doctrine is 
the most tenable opinion The murderers of Bobespiern, 
besides what they are entitled to b} being engaged in the 
same tontine of infamy, ore his representatives, Lavs inherit 
ed all his murderous qualities, m addition to their own 
private stock But it seems wc are always to be of a pirtj 
with the last and victorious assassins J confess I am of « 
different mind , and am rather inclined, of tho tw o, to thuik 
and speak less hirdly of a dead ruffian, than to os«ociate 
with the living I could better bear tho stench of the gib* 
beted murderer than the society of the bloody felous who 
yet annoy the world "Wlulst they wait tho rccompcn'*o diic 
to their ancient crimes, they merit new punishment by tw 
new offences they commit There is a period to tht 
of Bobcspierre They 8 Hr>no in his as assins Better# 
Imng dog says the old proverb, than a dead lion act * 
here Murderere and hogs never look well till thev sn- 
hanged From villaiiy no good can arise, but m the 
of its fate So I leave them their dead Jiobespierre, , 
to gibbet his memory, or to deify him in their pantbrea wi 
their hlarat and thtir Mirabeau . , * 

It 13 asserted that this goicmmout promises stao • 
God of ins mercy forbid' it should, nothing upon e 
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is the only nation I ever heard of, where the people are 
absolutely slaves, in the fullest sense, in all affairs public and 
private, great and small, even down to the minutest and 
most recondite parts of -their household concerns. The 
helots of Laconia, the regardants to the manor in Eussia 
and in Poland, even the negroes in the "West Indies, know 
nothing of so searching, so penetrating, so heart-brealring a 
slavery. Much would these servile UTetehes call for our 
pity under that unheard-of yoke, if for theii’ perfidious and 
unnatural rebellion, and for their miu’der of the mildest of 
all monarchs, they did not richly deserve a punishment not 
greater than their crime. 

On the whole, therefore, I take it to be a great mistake 
to think that the want of power in the government furn- 
ished a natural cause of war : whereas the greatness of its 
power joined to its use of that power, the nature of its 
system, and the persons who acted in it, did naturally call 
for a strong military resistance to oppose them, and rendered 
it not only just, but necessary. But at present I say no 
more on the genius and character of the powder set up in 
Prance. I may probably trouble you with it more at large 
hereafter; this subject calls for aA'ery full exposure ; at pre- 
sent it is enough for me, if I point it out as a matter well 
worthy of consideration, whether the true ground of hos- 
tility was not rightly conceived very early in this war, and 
whether anything has happened to change that system, ex- 
cept our iU success in a war, which in no principsd instance 
had its true destination as the object of its operations. That 
the war has succeeded ill in many cases is undoubted ; but 
then let us speak the truth and say we are defeated, ex- 
hausted, dispirited, and must submit. This would be intelli- 
gible. The world would be inclined to pardon the abject 
conduct of an undone nation. But let us not conceal from 
ourselves our real situation, whilst by every species of humi- 
liation we are but too strongly displaying our sense of it to 
the enemy. 

The writer of the Bemarks in the last week of October 
appears to think that the present government in Prance 
contains many of the^ elements, which, when properly ar- 
ranged, are known to form the best practical governments ; 
and that the system, whatever may become its particular 
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perseverance la them, bo as nerer once in any fortune bgh 
or low, to propose a treaty of peace to any povrer in Europe, 
they have never been actuated by the people on the con 
traiy, the people, I will not aay, have been moved but im 
pelled by them and have gradually acted under a compulsion 
of which most of ua are as yet, thank God, unable to fonn an 
adequate idea The war against Austria was formall) de 
dared by the unhappy liouia XVI but who has ever con 
szdered I<oui3 XVI , smce the Kevolution, to hare been the 
government ? The second regicide Assembly then the only 
government was the author of that war and neither the 
nominal king nor the nominal people, had anythmg to do 
vnth it further than m a reluctant obedience It is to de- 
lude ourselves to consider the state of 1 ranee since their 


Eeyolution, as a state of anarchy , Jt is something far worse 
Anarchy it is undoubtedly, if compared witli government 
puremng the peace, order, morals, and prosperity of the 

S le But regarding only the power that has really 

sd from the day of the revolution to this time, it has 
Been of all governments the most absolute, despotic and 
effective that has hitherto appeared on earth 2v ever were 
the views and politics of any govemment pursued with half 
the regularity, system, and method, that a diligent observer 
must have contemplated with amazement and terror in 
theirs Iheir state is not anarchy, but a senes of short 
lived tyrannies We do not call a republic with annual 
magistrates an anarchy, theirs is tint kind of republic, buf 
tho succession is not effected by the expiration of tho term 
of the magistrate s scrvic , but b^ his murder Evciy new 
magistracy succeeding by homicide m auspicated by aecus* 
mg its predecessors in the office of tvTanny, and it continue* 
by tho exeriise of what thej charged upon others 

This strong hand is the law, and tho solo law, m fhcir 
state I defy any person to show any other law, or if an 
such should bo found on paper, that it is in the smnlicrt it ** 
gree, or m any one instance, it^ardcd or practised * 
their successions, not one magistrate or one form of roiin 
traev, has expired by a men?, occasional popular tuinu 
everv'thing baa been the effect of the studied machma i 
of the one revolutionary cabal, operating vvjfhm ^ 
Itself That cabal is all m all Irauco lias no public. 
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bellion. Twenty tliousand regular troops garrison Paris. 
Thus a complete military government is formed. It has the 
strength, and it may count on the stability, of that hind of 
power. This power is to last as long as the Parisians think 
proper. Every other ground of starality but from military 
force and terror is clean out of the question. To secure 
them further, they have a strong corps of irregulars ready 
armed. Thousands of those hell-hounds called Terrorists, 
Avhom they had shut up in prison on their last Eevolution 
as the satellites of tyranny, are let loose on the people. The 
whole of their government, in its origination, in its continu- 
ance, in all its actions, and in all its resources, is force ; and 
nothing but force. A forced constitution, a forced election, 
a forced subsistence, a forced requisition of soldiers, a forced 
loan of money. 

They differ nothing from all the preceding usurpations, 
but that to the same odium a good deal more of contempt is 
added. In this situation, notudthstanding all their military 
force, strengthened with the undisciplined power of the Ter- 
rorists, and the nearly general disarming of Paris, there 
would almost certainly have been before this an insurrection 
against them, but for‘ one cause. The people of Prance lan- 
guish for peace. They all despaired of obtaining it from the 
coalesced powers, whilst they had a gang of professed regi- 
cides at their head ; and several of the least desperate repub- 
licans would have joined with better men to shake them 
wholly off, and to produce something more ostensible, if they 
had not been reiteratedly told, that their sole hope of peace 
was the verj'" contrary to what they naturally imagined ; that 
they must leave off their cabals and insurrections, which could 
serve no purpose but to brmg in that royalty which was 
wholly rejected by the coalesced kings ; that to satisfy them 
'they must tranquilly, if they could not cordially, submit 
themselves to the tyranny and the tyi’ants they despised and 
abhorred. Peace was held out by the allied monarchies to 
the people of Prance, as a bounty for supporting the repub- 
lic of regicides. In fact, a coalition, begtui for the avowed 
purpose of destroying that den of robbers, now exists only 
for their support. If evil happens to the princes of Europe 
from the success and stability of this infernal business, it is 
their own absolute crime. 


2 D 2 
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form, 13 no longer likely to be an obstacle to negotiabon If 
its form now be no obstacle to sucb negotiation, I do not 
know why it vras erer ao Suppose that tins goveniment 
promised ^eater permanency tW any of the former, (a 
point on which I can form no judgment,) still a link is want- 
ing to couple the permanence of the government with the 
permanence of the peace On this not one word is said nor 
can there be, m my opinion This deficiency la made up by 
strengthening the first rmglet of the chain that ought to be, 
but that is not, stretched to connect the two propositions 
All seems to be done if we can make out that the last ^nch 
edihon of regiade is like to pro\e stable 
As a proOTOstic of this stability, it is said to be accepted 
'by the people Here again 1 join issue inth the fintemizers, 
and positively deny the fact Some submission or other bss 
been obtained by some means or other to every government 
that hitherto has been set up And the same Bubaussion 
would, by the same means, be obtained for any other project 
that the wit or folly of man could possibly dense Too coo- 
stitution of 1790 was universally receireu The conshtahoa 
which followed it, under the name of a convention, uas mu* 
rersally ^ubnutted to The constitution of 1703 was uni* 
versaily accepted Unluckily, tins year’s constitution, which 
was formed, and its genetliliacon snog by the noble aaftcr 
while it was yet in embryo, or was but just come Woody 
from the womb, is the only one w hich, in its i eiy fi7rm3hca 
has been generally resisted by a veiy mvat and nowcrful 
party on many parts of the kmgdom, and particularly m tw 
capital It never had a popular choice even m show, 
who arbitrinly erected too new building out of the old dv 
terials of their own convention were ooltgctl to send for sa 
array to support their work like brave gladiators, tfifv 
fought it out la the streets of Panv mai’amM 

each other in their house of assemhlj m the most edifnK 
manner, and for the entertainment and instniction of 
Eicellencies the foreign ainbaB‘«adors, who had a box m * 
constitutional amphitheatre of a freo people . 

At length, after a temblo struggle, the troops prcrsJM 
over the citizens The citixcn solilidr^, the crcNfamcu * 
tional Guards, who bad deposed and murdend their ww 
reign, were disarmed by the inferior trumpeters of tw | 
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duct -whicli sucli reasoning so ill defends. "What n round- 
about "way is this to peace ; to make Avar for tlic destruction 
of regicides, and then to give them peace in order to ensure 
a stability that aaiU enable tlicm to observe it. I s.ay nothing 
of the honour displayed in such a system. Jt is plain it 
militates Avith itself almost in all the parts of it. In one 
part it supposes stability in their constitution, as a ground 
of a stable peace ; in another part avc are to hope for peace 
in a different AA-a}’^ ; that is, by splitting this brilliant orb into 
little stars, and this Avould make the face of heaven so fine. 
No, there is no system, upon Avhich the peace, Avhich in 
humility Ave are to supplicate, can possibly stand. 

I believe, before this time, that the mere form of a const i- 
tution in any country ne\-er Avas fixed ns the sole ground of 
objecting to a treaty Avith it. With other circumstances it 
may be of great moment. What is incumbent on the ns- 
sertors of the fourth Aveek of the October system to prove, is 
not Avhether their then expected constitution aa'os likely to be 
stable or transitory, but AA’hethcr it promised to this country 
and its allies, and to the peace and settlement of all Europe, 
more good Avill or more good faith than any of the experi- 
ments Avhich have gone before it. On these points I Avould 
Avillingly join issue. 

Observe, first, the manner in Avhich the Eemarker describes 
(very truly as I conceive) the people of France under that 
auspicious goA^ernment, and then observe the conduct of that 
government to other nations. “The people AA'ithout any 
established constitution ; distracted by popular conAuilsions ; 
in a state of inoAutable bankruptcy ; Avithout any commerce ; 
Avith their principal ports blockaded; and Avithout a fleet 
that could venture to face one of our detached squadrons” 
Admitting, as fully as he has stated it, this condition of 
France, I avouM fain IcnoAV, hoAv he reconciles this condition 
Avith his ideas of aity kind of a practicable constitution, or 
duration for a limited period, which are his sine qud non of 
peace. But passing by contradictions, as no fair objections 
to reasoning, this state of things Avould naturally, at other 
times, and in other governments, have produced a disposition 
to peace, almost on any terms. But, in that state of their 
country, did the regicide government solicit peace or amity 
with other nations, or even lay any specious grounds for it, 
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We are to understand however, (for sometimes so the 
author hints,) that something stable in the constitution of 
regicide was required for our amity with it , but the noble 
Eemarker is no more sohcitous about this point, than ho is 
for the permanence of the whole body of his October spccu 
latihns “ If,” says he, speaking of the regicide, they can 
obtain a practicable constitution, even for a limited period of 
time, they will be m a condition to re establish the accus 
tomed relations of peace and amity ’ Pray let us leave this 
bush fighting Wnat is meant by a Imtled period of time * 
Does it mean the direct contraiy to the terms an unlimited 
period ? If it 13 a limited penod, what limitation docs ho fii 
as a ground for his opinion ? Otherwise, bis limitation is un 
limited If he only requires a constitution that will last 
while the treaty goes on ten days’ existence ivill satisfy his 
demands He knows that France never did want a prac- 
ticable constitution, nor a govemment which endured for s 
hmited period of time Her constitutions were bat tew 

f iracticable , and short as was their duntion, it was but toe 
ong They endured time enough for treaties wluch beneSt 
ed themselves, and have done infinite mischief to our cause 
But, granting him his strange thesis that hitherto, the toerc 
form or the mere terra of their constitutions, and not thc^ 
indisposition, but their mstabdity, has been the cau»oof 
not preserving the relations of amity, — how could a coaditu 
tion, which might not last half an hour after the noble Lom « 
signature of the treaty in the company in which he must 
sign jt, insure its observance ? If you trouble yourself at ti 
with their constitutions, you aro certainly more concerns 
with them after the treaty than before it, as the observsn^ 
of conventions is of infinitely more consequence tlian t 
making them Can anything bo more palpably absurd so 
senseless, than to object to a treaty oi peace, tor wao 
durability in constitutions wbich had an actual duration ^ 
to trust a constitution, that at tho time of the wntmg 
not so much as a pnrtical existence ( Tlicro is 
accounting for such discourse m tho mouths of mrn 
but by supposing that they secrctlj entertain a hoi>o tha 
very act of having made n iienco with tho regian^ ww ^ 
a stability to the regicide system Tins will not 
discourse from the absurdity, but it will account for t« 
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lU propositions of affected moderation, or m the most Ioo*e 
and general conciliatory language ? The direct contrary It 
•was but a very few days b^ore the noble writer had com 
menced his remarks, as if it were to refute him by anticipa 
tion, that bis Trance thought fit to lay out a new territorial 
map of dominion, and to declare to us and to all Eunipo 
what territones she was willmg to allot to her own empire, 
and what she is content (during her good pleasure) to leave 
to others 

This their law of empire was promulgated without any re- 
quisition on that subject and proclaimed in a style md upon 
pnnciples, which never had been heard of m the annals of 
arrogance and ambition She prescribed the limits to her 
empire, not upon principles of treaty, convention, possession, 
usage, habitude, the distinction ot tribes nations or Ian 
guages, hut by physical aptitudes Having fixed her«olf as 
the arbiter of physical dominioD she construed tbo limits ef 
nature by her convenience That was nature, which most 
extended and best secured tho empire of Fnocc 
r need say no more on the insult offered not only to sK 
equi^ and justice, but to tbo common sense of manbnil m 
deciamg legal property by physical principle*, and cstabh'h 
ing the convenience ot a party as a rule of public hn The 
noble advocate for peace La*, indeed, perfectly irell explodcil 
this daring and outrageous system of prido and tyranny I 
am most happy in commending him when ho writes like him 
self But nere, still further, and in the same good strain, 
the great patron and advocate of amity with this acco“i 
inodating mild and unassuming power, when he repots to 
you tho law they give, and its zinmcilmto efilcts — 
amount, ’ says he, * to the sacrifice of poivcrs that have rew 
tho most nearly connected with us tlie direct, or inaircc • 
annexation to Trance of all tho part* of tho continent ire 
Dunkirk to Hamburgh , an iminen*o accession of territory 
and, in ono word The ada>domievt or rnr 
EXCB OP Eueope ! ’ This is the i»vw (tbo aull or and 1 
no different terms) which fins new government, aImo« 
soon ns it could cry m the cradle, and as one oftho very n 
acts by which it auspicated its entrance into function, 
pledge it gives of tho Cmmess of us policy , s«rh 
that this proud power presenbes to ahjoct nations u c 
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and the still nominally subsisting monarchy of Spain are 
united, and are united upon a principle of jealousy, if not of 
hitter enmity to Grreat Britain. The noble writer has here 
another matter for meditation. It is not from Dunkirk to 
Hambxu’gh that the ports are in the hands of France : they 
are in the hands of France from Hamburgh to Gribraltar. 
How long the new dominion will last, I cannot tell; but 
France the republic has conquered Spain, and the ruling 
party in that court acts by her orders, and exists by her 
power. 

The noble writer, in his views into futurity, has forgotten 
to look back to the past. If he chooses it, he may recol- 
lect that on the prospect of the death of Philip IV., and 
■stiU more on the event, all Europe was moved to its founda- 
tions. In the treaties of partition that first were entered 
•into, and in the war that afterwards blazed out, to prevent 
those Crowns from being actually, or virtually, xmited in 
the house of Bourbon, the predominance of France in 
Spain, and above all in the Spanish Indies, was the great 
object of aB those movements in the cabinet and in the field. 
The grand alliance was formed upon that apprehension. — 
On that apprehension the mighty war was continued during 
such a number of years, as the degenerate and pusiUainimous 
impatience of our dAvindled race can hardly bear to have 
reckoned ; — a war equal, within a few years, in duration, and 
not perhaps inferior in bloodshed, to any of those great con- 
tests for empire, which in history make the most awful matter 
of recorded memory. 

Ad confligendum venientibus undique Pojnis, 

Omnia cum belli trepido concussa tumultu 
Horrida contremuere sub altis tetheris auris, 

In dubioquc fuit sub utrorum regna cadendum 
Omnibus humanis esset terrique marique — , 

VBien this war was ended, (I cannot stay now to examine 
how,) the object of the war was the object of the treaty. 
‘WHicn it was found impracticable, or less desirable than be- 
fore, wholly to exclude a branch of the Bourbon race from 
that immense succession, the point of Utrecht was to pre- 
vent the mischiefs to arise from the influence of the greater 
upon the lesser branch. His Dordship is a great member 
of the diplomatic body ; he has, of course, all the funda- 
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to declare it unfit for tlie aorereign of nations to lie eundm 
Negociatorem et Dominum , that, in virtue of this maxim of 
her state, the English m France may be permitted as the 
Jews' are m Poland and m Turkey, to execute all the little 
inglorious occupations , to be the sellers of new and the 
buyers of old clothes , to be their brokers and factor^ and to 
be employed in casting «p their debits and credit^ whilst 
the master repubhe cultivates the arts of empire prescribes 
the forms o^eace to nations, and dictates laws to a subject 
ed world But are wo Quite sure that, when we hare sur 
rendered half Europe to them in hope of this eomncn‘>ation, 
the republic will confer upon us those privileges of dishonour 
Are we quite certain that she will permit us to farm the 
guillotine , to contract for the pronaion of her twenty thou 
sand hastiles , to furnish transports for the myriads of her 
exiles to Guiana to become commissioners for her naval 
stores, or to engage for the dotbing of thee armies which 
are to subdue the poor relics of Christian Europe? ^o! 
She IS bespoke by the Jew subjects of lier own Amsterdao 
for all these services 


But if these or matters similar, arc not the compcnsatioM 
the Eemarker demands, and that on consideration lio finds 
them neither adequate nor certain who else is to be the chap* 
man and to furnish the purchase money, at this tnarlct of 
all the grand prmciples ot empire, of law, of civilization of 
morals, and of religion , where Bntish faith and honour arc 
to be sold by inch of candle ? Who is to bo tho tfedreorun 
preitosus emptor ^ Is it the Ahtti Uispaiice Magtsler J B 
it to be furnished by the Pnneo of Peace ? Unqucslionahly 
Spam as yet po««esses mines of gold and silver, and 

g ive us in pesos duros an adequate compensation for ow 
onour and our virtue "When these things are at all to oc 
sold, they are the vilest commodities at market 

It 13 lull as singular as any of the other aingulantics i 
this work that tho Eeroarker, talking so much ai * o . 
cessions and compensations, p-isscs by Spain in 
settlement, as if tnero were no such country on tho globe 
ihecGwero no Spam laFutopc no Spam in \mcnca l 
this Croat matter of political deliberation cannot he put 
of our thoughts by Jus silence She hat fumishcd compcp 
tion3,--not to you but to Franwi. Tho rcgiodc np« 
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her not ahle to face one of onr detached squadrons ? Does 
he feel nothing for the condition of Portugal under this neiiv 
coalition ? Is it for this state of things he recommends our 
junction in that common alliance as a remedy ? It is surely 
already monstrous enough. We see every standing principle 
of policy, every old governing opinion of nations, completely 
-gone ; and with it the foundation of all their establishments. 
Can Spain keep herself internally where she is with this 
connexion ? Does he dream that Spain, unchristian, or even 
uncatholic, can exist as a monarchy ? This author indulges 
himself in speculations of the division of txe Drench repub- 
lic. I only say that with much greater reason he might spe- 
culate on the republicanism and the subdivision of Spain. 

It is not peace with Prance which secures that feeble 
government ; it is that peace Avhicli, if it shall continue, de- 
cisively ruins Spain. Such a peace is not the peace Avhich 
the remnant of Christianity celebrates at this holy season. 
In it there is no glory to God on high, and not the least 
tincture of good-will to man. What things we have lived 
to see! The king of Spain in a group of Moors, Jews, 
and renegadoes, and the clergy taxed to pay for his conver- 
sion ! The Catholic king in the strict embraces of the 
most unchristian republic 1 I hope we shall never see his 
Apostolic Majesty, his Paithfal Majesty, and the King, de- 
fender of the faith, added to that xmhallowed and impious 
fraternity. 

The noble author has glimpses of the consequences of 
peace as well as I. He feels for the colonies of Great Bri- 
tain, one of the principal resources of our commerce and our 
naval power, if piratical Prance shall be established, as he 
knows she must be, in the AVest Indies, if we sue for peace 
on such terms as they may condescend to grant us. He 
feels that their very colonial system for the interior is not 
compatible with the existence of our colonies. I tell him, 
and doubt not I shall be able to demonstrate, that, being 
what she is, if she possesses a rock there, we cannot be safe. 
Has this author had in his view the transactions between 
the regicide republic and the yet nominally subsisting mon- 
archy of Spain ? 

I bring this matter under your Lordship’s consideration, 
that you may have a more complete view than this author 
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mental treaties which make the public statute law of Furopc, 
by heart and, indeed no active member of parliament ought 
to be ignorant of their general tenor and leading pronsion'* 
In the treatj which closed that war, and of which it is a fund 
amental part, because relating to thp whole policy of the 
compact, it was agreed that Spam should not gue anything 
from her temtoiy in the "West Indies to IVance This arti 
cle, apparently onerous to Spam, was m truth highly henc 
ficial But, oh the hlmdness of the greatest <»tatestnan to 
the infinite and unlooked for combinations of things which 
he hid m the dark prolific womb of futurity > The great 
trunk of Bourbon is cut down the withered branch is varied 
up mto the construction of a French regicide republic. Hero 
we have formed, a new, unlooked for, monstrous hetcroge- 
neous alliance , a double naturod monster , republic above, 
and monarchy below There is no centaur of fiction no 
poetic satyr of the woods, nothing short of the hieroglyphic 
monsters of Ejypt, 

g iyo an^ea of it I>onij.oClbeieJbmgaEaiuub«)3tjiuia 
tnre (so at le ast'ff is thought) , but the monl wor l r ba Jp U* 
moEsfera’wEicH^the^yaicalJqgcts,- 

metamoroKbsis the first thing done by Spun m 
the honey-moon of her new semtude was, with nil the hardi 
hood of pusillanimit), utterly to def) the most solemn tnatics 
with Great Britain and the guanoteo of Furope She has 
yielded the largest and fairest part of ont ot the brgrtt 
md fairest islands in the West Indies perhaps on tho globi 
to the usurped powers of France Sno complchstnc tdo 
of those pow ers to the whole of that important central i«wn 
of Hispaniola She has solemnly surrendered to the re^ 
cides and butchers of the Bourbon family wlnt that coa 
nei er ventured nerhaps never wished, to bestow on the pa 


tnarchal stock of her own august house 

The noble negotiator takes no notice of this 
junction and this audacious surrender The onect w no 
than the total subversion of the bafanw 
West Indies and indeed every where else Ihts ^ 
menf, considered m itself bxtt worfi moro it 
complete union of Prance with Spam, is truly ^ 

Hoes he feel nothing of the change this makes m that 
of his de<*cnption of tho aUtc of Irance, where ho supp^^ 
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liis wliole stop, ttere is nottiBg so extraordinary. It is, 
that we three, France, Spain, and England, (there are no 
•other of any moment,) should adopt some “ analogy in the 
interior systems of government in the several islands which 
we may respectively retain, after the closing of the war.” — 
This plainly can he done only hy a convention between the 
parties, and I believe it would be the first war ever made to 
terminate in an analogy of the interior government of any 
country, or any parts of such countries. Such a partnership 
in domestic government is, I think, carrying fraternity as far 
as it will go. 

It will be an affront to your sagacity to pursue this matter 
into aU its details ; suffice it to say, that if this convention 
for analogous domestic government is made, it immediately 
gives a right for the residence of a consul (in all likelihood 
some negro, or man of colour,) in eveiy one of your islands : 
a regicide ambassador in London will be at all your meetings 
of "West-India merchants and planters, and, in effect, in all 
our colonial councils. Not one order of council can here- 
after be made, or any one act of parliament relative to the 
West-India colonies even be agitated, which will not always 
afiGord reasons for protests, and perpetual interference ; the 
regicide republic will become an integral part of the colonial 
legislature ; and, so far as 'the colonies are concerned, of the 
British too. But it will be still worse ; as all our domestic 
afiGairs are interlaced more or less intimately with our external, 
this intermeddling must everywhere insinuate itself into all 
other interior transactions, and produce a copartnership in 
our domestic concerns of every description. 

Such are the plain inevitable consequences of this arrange- 
ment of a system of analogous interior government. On the 
other hand, ’ndthout it, the author assures us, and in this I 
heartily agree with him, “ that the correspondence and com- 
munications between the neighbouring colonies will be great; 
that the disagreements will be incessant ; and that causes 
even of national quarrels will arise from, day to day." Most 
true. But, for the reasons I have given, the case, if possible, 
■will be worse by the proposed remedy, by the triple fraternal 
interior analogy ; — an analogy itseK most fruitful, and more 
foodful than the old Ephesian statue with the three tier of 
breasts. Tour Lordship must also observe how infinitely 
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chooses to giro of the true France vou have to deal with as 
to its nature, and to its force *ind its disposition JIark it, 
my Lord, France, m giviiig her law to Spain, stipulated for 
none of her indemnitiea in Europe, no enlargement whatever 
of her frontier AVhilst we are looking for indemnities from 
France, betraying our own safety in a sacrifice of the inde- 
pendence of Europe, France seem^ hers by the most import- 
ant acquisition ot temtoiy ever made in the "West Indies 
since their first settlement She appears (it is only in ap- 
pearance) to give up the frontier of Spam, and she is com 
pensated, not in appearance, but m reabty, tgr a (cmtoiy 
that makes a dreadful frontier to the colonies of Great 
Britain 

It 13 sutEciently alarming, that she is to have the posses- 
sion of this great island But all the Spanish colonics, 
virtual^, are hers la there so puny a whisper in ihcpUfy 
form of the school of toIiIics, who can he at a loss for the 
fate of the British colonies, when he combines the 1 rcnch 
and Spanish consobdation with the known critical sod 
dubious dispositions of the United States of Amcnca, as 
they are at present, but which, when a peace is made, when 
the basis of a regicide ascendeniy in Spam la laid, will no 
longer be so good as dubious and critical? But I go a 
great deal further , and on much consideration of the condi 
tion and circumstances of the “West Indies, and of the giuius 
of this new republic, as it has operated, and is likely^ to 
operate on them, I say, that if a single rock m the 
Indies is in the hands of this transatlanUc Morocco, wo hsTC 
not an hour’s safety there 

The Eemarker, though he dips aside from the mam con 
sideration, seems aware that tins arrangement, standing ^ 
it does in the "West Indies, leaves us ot the mercy of 
new coalition, or rather at the mercy of the solo guidmg 
part of it He does not, indeed, adopt a supposition sum 
as I make, who am confident that anything w hich can 
them a singlo good port, and opportune piraticil static’’ 
there, woulu lead to our rum , the author proceeds upon 
idea that the regicides mar bo an existing and eotisiacnb c 
temtonal power m the H^est Indies, and, of course, Kr 
piratical system more dangerous and as real, howi'cr, lor 
that desperate case he has an easy remedy, but survlr, i 
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SO much, blood to be an imposture and a chimera. I have 
no doubt that they alYrays thought it to be so, when they 
were destroying everj-thing at borne and abroad for its 
establishment. It is no strange thing to those who look 
into the nature of corrupted man to find a violent perse- 
cutor a perfect tmbeliever of his own creed. But^this^is the 
very first time that any men, or set of men, were hardy enough 
to^ attempt to lay the ground of confidence in them, by .an 
acknowledgment of their own falsehood, fraud, hypocrisy, 
treachery, heterodox doctrine, persecution, and cruelty. 
Everything we hear from them is new, and to use a phrase 
of tb^r own, revolutionary ; everything supposes a total re- 
volution in all the principles of reason, prudence, and moral 
feeling. ' 

If possible, this their recantation of the chief parts in the 
Canon of the Bights of Man is more infamous, and causes 
greater horror, than their originally promulgating and 
'forcing down the throats of mankind that symbol of all 
evil. It is raking too much into the dirt and ordure of 
human nature to say more of it. 

I hear it is said, too, that they have lately declared in 
favour of property. This is exactly of the same sort with 
the former. What need had they to make this declaration, 
if they did not know that by their doctrines and practices 
they had totally subverted all property ? "What government 
of Europe, either in its origin or its continuance, has 
thought it necessaiy to declare itself in favour of property ? 
The more recent ones were formed for its protection against 
former violations : the old considered the inviolability of 
property and their own existence as one and the same.^ 
thing; and that a proclamation for its safety would be 
sounding an alarm on its danger. But the regicide banditti 
knew that this was not the first time they have been obliged 
to give such assurances, and had as often falsified them. 
They knew that, after butchering hundreds of men, women, 
and children for no other cause than to lay hold on their 
property, such a declaration might have a chance of en- 
couraging other nations to run the risk of estabhshing a 
commercial house amongst them. It is notorious that these 
very Jacobins, upon an alarm of the Shopkeeper of Paris, 
made this declaration in favour of property. These brave 
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this business must be complicated by our mterferenco m 
the slowpaced Satumiaa movements of Spam, and the 
rapid parabolic flights of France But such isjho-disca^e, 
s uch isj^.cure, su ch la andj nugt_ b~eiuLQ^ett^ct oLrcgicide 

cgrtamly^_£sercisedLHiideralanduig. did-i^ 
person Eabituated to . s u 3 i meditations mtia^ncop^yinly 
juiKU gTtie of tli^ght fur^rthin be")ia8 can^ it, 
and i^t"aa£~Iiims^ whether jn hat hOtates^o jfiniSL 
the neces3ity_6 t our arranging an analogouajutenor, govern 
ment, m _coDsequ ence of the vicinity of our poa^MSiona la 
the AVest indiM, does not as eilensively apply, and much 
more forcibly, to the circumstance of our much nearer vi 
cinity with the parent and author of this mischief I defy 
cvea hja acuteness and ingenuity to show mo ao) one point 
m uliich the cases differ, except that it is 01011117 more nfv 
cessary in Europe than m America Indeed, the further wo 
trace the details of the proposed peace, the more your Lord 
ship will be satisfied, that I have not been guilty of aar 
abuse of terms, when I use mdiscrimmately (as I alwavs do 
in speahing of arrangements with regicide) the words peace 
and fraternity An analog between our interior gorem 
ments must bo the consequence Tiie noble negotiator sees 
it as well as I do I drarecatethis Jacobin mtenor analog 
But liereafter perhaps I may ssy a good deal moro upon this 
part of the subject 

The noble Lord insists on very little moro than on Ire 
excellence of tbcir constitution, the hope of their dinndhng 
into little republics, and tins clo'm copartnership m govern 
ment I hear of others, indeed, that offer bj other argw 
ments to reconcile us to thw peace and fraternity , the 
regicides, they say, have renounew the Creed of the Jtighfs 
of Man, and declared equality o chimera Tins is still more 
strange than all tho rest They have anoatatizid from treif 
apostasy They are renegadoes from that impious faith, lor 
which they subverted tho nncient government, munten 
their hing, and imprisoned, butchered, ronfi«catod and 
ished their ftlloir-subjects, and to winch tier forced every 
man to swear at tho peni of his bft And now to 
themscUcs to the world, they declare this creed bought , 
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not an invidious, estate, may be well assured that, if by being 
engaged, as you assuredly would be, in the defence of your 
religion, your king, your order, your laws, and liberties, that 
estate should be put under confiscation, the property would 
be secured, but in the same manner, at your expense. 

But, after all, for Avbat purpose are we told of this re- 
formation in their principles, and what is the policy of all 
this softening in ours, which is to be produced by their 
example ? It is not to soften us to sufiering innocence and 
virtue, but to mollify us to the crimes and to the society of 
robbers and ruffians. But I trust that our countrymen wiU 
not be softened to that kind of crimes and criminals ; for if 
we should, our hearts will be hardened to everything which 
has a claim on our benevolence. A kind Providence has 
placed in our breasts a hatred of the unjust and cruel, in 
order that we may preserve ourselves from cruelty and in- 
justice. They who bear cruelty are accomplices in it. The 
pretended gentleness, which excludes that charitable rancour, 
produces an indifference which is half an approbation. They 
never will love where they ought to love, who do not liate 
where they ought to hate. 

There is another piece of policy, not more laudable than 
this, in reading these moral lectures, which lessens oiu’ hatred 
to criminals, and our pity to sufferers, by insinuating, that it 
has been owing to their fault or folly that the latter have 
become the prey of the former. By flattering us that we 
are not subject to the same vices and follies, it induces a con- 
fidence, that we shall not suffer the same evils by a contact 
with the infamous gang of robbers who have thus robbed and 
butchered our neighbours before our faces. We must not 
be flattered to our ruin. Our vices are the same as theirs, 
neither more nor less. If any faults we had, which wanted 
this Prench example to caU us to a “ softening of character, 
and a review of our social relations and duties,” there is yet 
no sign that we have commenced our reformation. We seem, 
by the best accounts I have from the world, to go on just as 
formerly, “some^to undo, and some to be undone.” ' There 
is no change at aU : and if we are not bettered-by-thenuffen-. 
ings of war, this peace, which, for reasons to himself best 
known, the author fixes as the period of our reformation, 
must have something very extraordinary ia it; because 

, VOL. V. 2 E 
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fellows received the apprehensions expressed on that head 
•with indignation , and said that property could be in no 
danger, because all the world knew it was under the protec 
tion of the sans culottes At what period did they not giro 
this assurance ? Did they not give it when they fabricated 
their first constitution ? Did they not then aolemnly declare it 
one of the nghts of a citizen (a right, of course, only declared, 
and not then fabricated) to depart from his countij, and 
choose another domiahum, without detnment tohispropertyf 
Did they not declare that no property should be confiscated 
from the children for the crime of the parent ? Can they now 
declare more fully their respect for property than the) did 
at that time? Ani jet was there ever known such homd 
•Molences and confiscations, as instantly followed under the 
veiy persons now m power, many of them leading members 
of that assembly, and all of them violators of that engagemcat 
whicli was the very basis of their repubhe, — confiscations m 
which hundreds ot men women, and children, not guilt) of 
one act of duty in resisting their usurpation, were un oh ed P 
This keeping of their old is, then, to gu e us a confidence in 
their new engagements But examine the matter, and you 
will see that the prevancatmg sons of nojcncc give no rwief 
at all, where at all it can be wanted They renci\ their oH 
fraudulent declaration against confiscations, and then they 
expressly exclude all adherents to their ancient lawful go- 
Temment from any benefit of it that is to say, they proroi'C 
that they will secure all their brother plunderers m their 
) share of the common plunder The fiar of being robbed hy 
e\ery new succession of robbers, who do not keep men the 
faith of that kind of society, absolutely required that ther 
should gii 0 security to the dividends of spoil , cl'*e the) couW 
not exist a moment But it was ncccssari , m giving security 
to robber^ that honest men should bo aepnitd ol all ho^ 
of restitution, and thus thcir interests wore made utterly 
and eternally incompatible So that it appears that tli^ 
boasted seeiinty of property is nothing more tl an a 
lyion its destruction this ccaoiog of confiscation is to secure 
the confiseatora against the innocent proprietors Thyt raj 
thing which is held out to you as your cure, is 
makes your maladi , and render! it, it once it happen* 
incurable You, my Lord, who possess a con«uIerable, 
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ilie garrisgn of the Capitol was forgot.’ There was enoiigli 
of indemnity before. Now a complete act of oblivion is 
passed about the Jacobins of England, though one would 
naturally imagine it would make a principal object in all 
fair deliberation upon the merits of a project of amily with 
the Jacobins of Prance. But however others may choose 
to forget the faction, the faction docs not choose to forget 
itself, nor, however gentlemen may choose to flatter them- 
selves, it does not forget them. 

Never in any civil contest has a part been taken with 
more of the warmth, or caixied on witli more of the arts, of 
a party. The Jacobins are worse than lost to their country. 
Their hearts are abroad. Their sympathy with the regicides 
of Prance is complete. Just as in a civil contest they exult 
in ah. their victories, thc}'^ are dejected and mortified in all 
their defeats. Nothing that the regicides can do (and they 
have laboured hard for the purpose) can alienate them from 
their cause. You and I, my dear Lord, have often observed 
on the spirit of their conduct. When the Jacobins of Prance, 
by their studied, deliberated, catalogued files of murders 
with the poignard, the sabre, and the tiibunal, have shocked 
whatever remained of human sensibility in our breasts, then 
it was they distinguished the resources of party policy. They 
did not venture directly to confront the public sentiment ; 
for a very short time they seemed to partake of it. ^ey 
beg mi w ith a reluctant and sorro\vful, confession: they^de- 
jplpred the stains which tarnished the lustre of a good cause. 
After keeping a decent time of retirement, in a few days 
crept out an apology for the excesses of men cruelly irritated 
by the attacks of unjust power. Grown bolder, as the first 
feelings of manldnd decayed and the colour of these horrors 
began to fade upon the imagination, they proceeded from 
apology to defence. They urged, but still deplored, the ab- 
solute necessity of such a proceeding. Then they made a' 
bolder stride, and marched from defence to recrimination. 
They attempted to assassinate the memory of those whose 
bodies their friends had massacred, and to consider their 
murder as a less formal act of justice. They endeavoured 
even to debauch our pity, and to suborn it in favour of cruel- 

* — Htc auratis volitans argenteus anser 
Porticibus, Gallos in limine adesse canebat 
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IjitLerto ease opulence, and tlieir concomitant pleasure have 
never greatly disposed mankind to that serious reflection 
and review winch the author supposes to he the result of 
the approaching peace ■vntli vice and crime I believe he 
forms a right estimate of the nature of this peace and that 
it will want many of those circumstances which formerly 
characterized that state of 

If I am right m my ideas of this new republic the differ 
ent states of peace and war will make no diflerence m her 
pursuits It 13 not an enemy of accident that we have to 
deal m th Enmity to us and to all civilized nations is wrought 
into the very stamina of its constitution It was made to 
pursue the purposes of that fundamental enmity The de- 
sign will go on regularlv in every position and in every re- 
lation Their hostility is to break us to their dominion 
their amity is to debauch us to their principles In the 
former we are to contend with their force la the bifer 


with their mtngues But we stand in a very different pos- 
ture of defence in the two situations In war so long as 
government is supported we fight with the whole united 
force of tho kingdom When under the name of peace the 
war of intrigue begins we do not contend against our ene 
mies with the whole fore© of the kingdom No— we Bhail 
have to fight (if it should be a fight at all and not an igaci* 
nimious surrender of everything which has made our country 
venerable in our es and dear to our hearts ) wo slnll hive 
to fight with but a portion of our strength against the wnois 
of theirs Gentlemen who not long since tliought with u* 
but who now recommend a Jacobin peace were at that tiroc 
sufficiently aware of the eiistenco of a dangerous Jacohia 
faction withm this kingdom A while ago they seemed 
be tremblingly ahve to the number of those who cotnp<^ 
It to their dark subtlety to their fierce audacity to fhcir 
admiration of everything that passes in France to their 
desire of a close communication with the mother 
there At this moment when the question is u^n 
opening of that communication not a word of ouf rngi- 
Jwohins That faction is put out of sight and out of . 

“It vanished at the crowing of the cock ocamoly bm 

Gallic harbinger of peace and light begun to utter I 9 ih^ 
notes than all tho cackling of us poor Toiy get so to alarm 
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sucli a parly affords lo rogicidc Franco in all licr views ; and, 
on ilie other hand, what an advantage regicide Franco holds 
out to the views of the ropublicati parly in liingland. 
Slightly as thej' have considered their stibjcct, I think tin’s 
can hardly have escaped the writers of ])oliHcal ophenicrides 
for any month or year. They have told ns much of the 
amendment of the regicides of France, and of their return- 
ing honour and generosity. Have they told anything of the 
reformation, and of the returning loyally of the Jacobins of 
England? Have they told us of (heir gradual softening to- 
wards royalty? havc'lhcy told ns what measures tlin/ arc 
talcing “for putting the crown in commission,” and wlml 
approximations of any kind tfiet/ are making towards the old 
constitution of their country ? Nothing of this. The silence 
of these Avriters is dreadfully expressive. They d.arc not 
touch the suhjcct: hut it is not annihilated by tlicir silence 
nor by our indifference. It is biit too plain jlhat- our, con- 
stitutio n ca nnot j?xist - witfTjucTTICconnnuincaU 
Human ity , qur 'manners, our morals, our religio^^jjamiot 
stmi^ yith such a cojunuiViicalipn^^ the const liTiiron is made 
% liTdse things "ahdHpr those things: wiTliout them it„cau.- 
noTexistj anS without them^iFi5jQomia{jor--wliell?^-it--cx- 
ists or not. 

liT'was’ an ingenious parliamentary Christmas play, by 
which, in both Houses, you anticipated tho holidays ; — it 
was a relaxation from your graA’er employment ; — it was a 
pleasant discussion you had, which part of the family of the 
constitution Avas the elder branch? — AA'hether'one part did 
not exist prior to the others ; and Avhether it might exist 
and flourish if “the others AA'ere cast into the fire?”^ In 
order to make this Satiumalian amusement general in the 
family, you sent it doAvn-stairs, that judges and juries might 
partake of the entertainment. The uiffortu.nale_ antiquary 
and augur, who is the butt,.of, atrjhis spdrt^may; sufl'er.in 
fKFrbistering'hhf sfe-pl^ and ,practicay olms of the servants’ 
liall‘.‘““13ut' whatever may become oFhim, the discussion it- 
Belf,~an'd''the timing it‘, putjrne,iri,mindjof,„AY.hat,.IJiaA'e-read, 
(where, I do not recollect,) that ■ the subtle nation of the 
Greeks' Aviere busily eiiiplby’edJTin'lhB'church of Santa Sophia, 

' See Debates in Parliament upon Motions, made in both Houses, for 
prosecuting Mr. Reeves for a Libel upon the Constitution, Dec. 1795. 
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t/ They wept over the lot of those who were driven by the 
cranes ot anstocrnts to republican vengeance Every pause 
of their cruelty they coMidered as a return of their natural 
Beutunentaof benignity and justice Then they had recoUT^e 
to history, and found out all the recorded cruelties that de- 
form the annals of the world, in order that the massacres of 
the regicides might pass for a common event , and even that 
the most tnercitul ot princes, who suffered by their hands, 
should bear the iniquity of all the tyrants who have at any 
time infested the earth In order to reconcile us the better 


to thiarepuhlican, tyranny, they confounded the bloodshed of 
war With the murders of peace, and they computed how 
much greater prodigality ot blood was exhibited m battles 
Jmd in the storm ot cities, than in the frugal, well-ordered 
massacres of the revolutionary tribunals of h ranee 

Afl to foreign powers, so long as they were conjomed with 
Great Britain m this contest, so long they were treated as 
the most abandoned tyrants, and, indeed, the basest of the 
human race The moment any of them quits the caii'O of 
this government, and of all governinents, he is rehabilitated, 
his honour is restored, all attainders are purged Tlie friends 
of JacoWs are no longer despots , the betrayers of the con* 
mon cause are no longer traitors 

That you may not doubt that th^ look on this war ass 
cinl war, and the Jacobins of "France os of their party, and 
that they looh upon us, though locally their countrymen, la 
reality as enemies, they have never foiled to run a paraJl« 
between our late civil war and this war with the Jacobins at 
France They justify their partiality to tho'© Jacobins ty 
the partiality which was shown by several here to the coIo 
rues , and they sanction their cry for peace with the tepo^^ 
of France by some of our propositions for peace with vte 
English in America 

This I do not mention as enfenng into the con 
how far they are right or wrong m tins parallel, out to «n 
that they do make it, and that they do consider ^“cmsei 
as of a party with the Jacobins of I ranee 
get their constant correspondenco mth the Jarohms, w 
it was m their power to carry it on "WTitn the 
tion IS again opened the intcrraptcd corrc'ponQcn'u . 
commence We cannot be blind to the advantage 
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not except from tliis obscrvalion those who nre willin". more 
than I iind myseH' tlisposed, to auhmil. to this fratc’niity. 
Kover has it been menlionetl in my lioarinu;. or from what I 
can learn in my inquiry, willumi llie suggestion of an Alien 
Bill, or some other measures of the same nalurt'. as a defence 
against its manifest mischief. AVho does not see the i\llcr 
insufficiency of such a remedy, if such a remedy could be at 
all adopted ? We expel suspected foreigners from hence, and 
we sutler every ’Englishman to pass over into i^raneo to be 
initiated in .all the infernal dbcipline of the place; to cabal, 
and to be corrupted by every means of cabal and of corrup- 
tion ; .and then to return to England, charged with their worst 
dispositions and designs. In Er.anco he is out of tlie reach 
of your police; and when he returns to England, one such 
English emissary is worse than a legion of ]’'rench, avIio are 
cither tongue-tied, or whose speech betrays them. But the 
worst aliens are the ambassador and his train. These you 
cannot expel without a proof (always ditlicult) of direct 
practice against the state, A hVcncii ambassador, at tlio 
head of a Erench party, is an evil which we have m’ver ex- 
perienced. The mischief is by far more visible than the 
remedy. But, after all, every such measure as an Alien Bill 
is a measure of hostility, a preparation for it, or a cause of 
dispute that shall bring it on. In cilcct it is fundamentally 
conti’ary to a relation of amity whose essence is a ])crfoctly 
free communication. Everything done to prevent it will pro- 
Tohe a foreign war. Everything, when we let it proceed, aatIII 
produce domestic distraction. We shall he in a perpetual 
dilemma ; but it is easy to sec Avhich side of the dilemma 
AviU be taken. The same temper Avhich brings ns to solicit 
a Jacobin peace will induce ns to temporize witli all the evils 
of it. By degrees our minds Avill he made to our circum- 
stances. The novelty of such 'things, AA'hich produces half 
the horror and all the disgust, will he worn oil’. Our ruin 
will he disguised in profit, and the sale of a lew Avrelched 
baubles will, bribe a degenerate people to barter away the 
most precious jewel of their souls. Our constitution is not 
made for this kind of Avarfare. It provides greatly lor our 
happiness, it furnislies feAV means for our defence. It is 
formed, in a great measure, upon the principle of jealousy of 
.the CroAATi; and as things stood, Avhen it took that turn, 
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111 a dispute of mixed natural pliilosopliy, metaphv'iics, and 
theology, whether the light on Mount Tabor was created or 
uncreated, and were ready to miasacre the holders of the 
unfaslnonable opinion, at the very moment when the fero- 
cious enemy of all philosophy and religion, Mahomet the 
Second, entered through a breach into the capital of the 
Christian world I may possibly suffer much more than Mr 
Beeves, (I shall certainly give much more general offence ) 
for breaking in upon this constitutional amusement concern- 
ing the created or uncreated nature of tho two ITou’es of 
Parliament, and by calling their attention to a problem which 
may entertain them less, but which concerns them a great 
deal more, that is, ivhether, with this Gallic Jacobm frafer 
nitj , which they are desired hy some wnters to court, all the 
parts of the government, about whose eomhustihle or incom- 
bustible qualities they are contending, may “not be cast 
into the fire ” together He is a strange visionary (but he is 
nothing worse) who fancies that any one part of our con- 
stitution, whatever ngbt of pnmogenituro it may claim or 
whatever astrologers may divine from its horoscope, can pos- 
sibly survive the others As they have lived, so they will 
die, together I must do justice to the impartiality of the 
Jacobins I have not observed amongst them the least predi- 
lection for any of those parts If there has been any difference 
in their malice, I think they have sho\vn a worse di«position 
to the House of Commons than to the Crown As to the 
House of Lords, thej do not speculate at all about it , and for 
reasons that are too obvious to detail 

The question will be concerning the effect of this Preneli 
fraternity on the whole mass Have we anj thing to appm* 
hend from Jacobin communication, or have ire not? It we 
have not, is it by our experience before tho war, that wc an? 
to presume that after the war no dangerous communion can 
exist between tho^se, ubo are well affected to the now con- 
stitution of Prance, and ill affected to tho old constitution 
here ? 

In conversation I bare not yet found, nor heard of, anf 
persons except those who undertake to mstruct the nuhtic, 

80 unconscious of the actual state of things or so htUc pjt^ 
scient of the future, who do not shudder nil over, and 1H‘ 
secret horror at the approach of this communication •» 
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itself: it must be defended bj^ the wisdom and fortitude of 
men. These are wliat no constitution can give: they are 
the gifts of Grod ; and he alone knows whether we shall 
possess such gifts at the time we stand in need of them. 
Constitutions furnish the civil means, of getting at the 
natural ; it is all that in this case they can do. But our 
constitution has more impediments than helps. Its e.vcel- 
lencies, wdien they come to be put to this sort of proof, may 
be found among its defects, 

ISTothing looks more a\vful and imposing than an ancient 
fortification ; its lofty embattled walls, its bold, projecting, 
rounded towers-, that pierce the sky, strike tlie imagination, 
and promise inexpugnable strength. But they are the very 
things that make its weakness. You may as well think of 
opposing one of these old fortresses to the mass of artillery 
brought by a Trench irruption into the field, as to think of 
resisting, by your old laws and your old forms, the new de- 
struction, which the corps of Jacobin engineers of to-day 
prepare for all such forms and aU such laws. Besides the 
debility and false principle of their construction to resist 
the present modes of attack, the fortress itself is in ruinous 
repair, and there is a practicable breach in every part of it. 

Such is the work. But miserable works have been de- 
fended by the constancy of the garrison. "Weather-beaten 
ships have been brought safe to port by the spirit and alert- 
ness of the crew. But it is here that we shall eminently 
fail. The day that, by their consent, the seat of regicide 
has its place among the thrones of Europe, there is no longer 
a motive for zeal in their favour ; it will at best be cold, 
unimpassioned, dejected, melancholy duty. The glory will 
seem all on the other side. The friends of the Crown will 
appear not as champions, but as ^^ctims ; discountenanced, 
mortified, lowered, defeated, they will fall into listlessness 
and indifference. They will leave things to take their course ; 
enjoy the present hour, and submit to the common fate. 

Is it only an oppressive night-mare with which we have 
been loaded ? Is it then all a frightful dream, and are there 
no'-regicides in the world ? Have Ave not heard of that’’ pro- 
digy of a rufiSan, who would not suffer his benignant sove- 
reign, with his hands tied behind him, and stripped for execu- 
tion, 'to say one parting word to his deluded people ; — of 
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■mth Tery great reason I iio_furtber . it must teen alirn 
gome part of tbi^ fire orj^Iousy eternally ^'ircMstth'" 

'rious perioHi we ba\e hah tyranny m this country more than 
enough 4 ^6 ha^efaad^ebejlio n a w ith T Tinrp. nr l eaa , 

tioa ^ Some 01 our kings bare nladejiduiterous connenona 
ahr^^g ^nd ticked a way lor loreign^go'lOlie interests anJ 
g lo^ oitheif^crQWff ^^ Bul before this ti^te our liberty hM 
faej; er^B ^n'cotTOp^*" i Incan to say that it j ns lifirpr 
"g^aucbedlfrom its To tins time it has 

heen^ft^liSmiherty, anoEn^aOi beldiy only Onr love of 
libertw-and our love of oxu* cpuptir were not distinct things 

Liberty is^ow, it see^ put upon rluy^er'^fmoreJibe^^ 

^ttoi^ yv^-axL men, aD<r^'meDrtiD^oQbt^T57-notbing~ 

nuroan isibreicuto us tVe' cannot be too bberal m ou^ 
^neral wishes for tn^^^ipess oj_ our ‘Amd “*T30fm aS 
queSlons <m ihe modeofprocuring it lor any particular com 
munity, we ought to be reiriul of admitting tho'^e who hare 
no interest m it or who hire perhaps on interest against 
it, into the consultation Above all we cannot be too cau 
tious in our communication with those who seek their hap* 
pmeas by other roads than those of humanity, morals and 
religion and whose liberty consist** and consists alone, in 
being free from those restraints which are imposed by the 
Virtues upon the passions 

we mnte d^g er from a confi denco in dcfcnsiv e 
mea sur^T^ffg'^ught, firstofnO^tcr^ ^Uje'T.I a t it iTa ai 

dluanger Agai nst wtiiCtr'ahY_d ejen 3tT6~iti^8urMZt haL^H ~ 

K e^adoptH^lroe gumcient Next wo__p j7ght toTaon^-that 
the^Bmrlt of our laws' or th at our own disp o sitions whic h 
6TerB trogger~ihau~ I aW*5re susccptihlox ildilllflioSLdJuiaiyp 
meast3K 8~w hmli "TliT^c casioiL-iiiayujeqvuoL A third con 
Sjderation is whether these measures will not brm? more 
odium than strength to government , and the last, whether 
the authority that makes them, in a general corruption of 
manners and principles, can insure their erecution ? Let do 
one argue from the state of things as he gccT them at pre- 
sent concerning what will be thu means and capacities ol 
government, when the time airncs which si all call for re- 
medies commensurate to enormous evils , 

It is an ohiious tnitli, that no constitution can deftaa 
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the private room for the eujo)Tiient of more social and unre- 
served conversation •with the ministers of state and the 
judges of the hencli. There these ministers and magistrates 
will hear him entertain the worthj’^ aldermen Anth an in- 
structing and pleasing narrative of the manner in which he 
made the rich citizens of Bourdeaux squeak, and gently led 
them hy the public credit of the guillotine to disgorge their 
anti-revolutionary pelf. 

All this will be the display and the town-talk when our 
regicide is on a •visit of ceremony. At home nothing will 
equal the pomp and splendour of the Hotel do la Repxthlique. 
There another scene of gaudy grandeur Avill be opened. 
^Vjben his Citizen Excellency keeps tlie festival, which every 
citizen is ordered to observe, for tbe glorious execution of 
Louis XVI., and rencAVS his oath of detestation of kings, a 
grand ball of course Avill be giA^en on the occasion. Then 
what a hurly-burly ; — what a croAvdiug ; — Avhat a glare of a 
thousand flambeaus in the Square ; — Avhat a clamour of foot- 
men contending at the door ; — AA^bat a rattling of a thousand 
coaches of duchesses, countesses, and Lady Mar^’-s, choking 
the Avay, and overtm-ning each other, in a struggle aaIio 
should be first to pay her court to the Citoyenne, tlie spouse 
of the tAventy-first husband, he the husband of the thirty-first 
Avife, and to hailher in the rank of honourable matrons, before 
the four days’ duration of mandage is expired ! — Morals, as 
they Avere : — decorum, the great outguard of the sex, and 
the proud sentiment of honour, which makes virtue more 
respectable where it is, and conceals human frailty Avhere 
virtue may not be, will be banished from this land of pro- 
priety, modesty, and reserve. 

"We had before an ambassador from the Most Christian 
king. We shall have then one, perhaps two, as lately, from 
the most antichristian republic. His chapel Avill be great 
and splendid ; formed on -the model of the Temple of Season 
at Paris, while the famous ode of the infamous Chetner will 
be sung, and a prostitute of the street adored as a goddess. 
We shall then have a Erench ambassador without a suspi- 
cion of Poper}’". One good it will have : it will go some way 
in quieting the minds of that synod of zealous Protestant lay 
elders, Avho govern Ireland on the pacific principles of po- 
lemic theology, and Avho now, from dread of the pope, can- 
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San terre ^ to comfflanded ttedrums and tnimpete to strike up 
to stifle hi3 -voice and dragged him backward to the machine 
of murder ? This nefanoua nllam (for a few dajs I maj caU 
him so) stands high in. Trance, aa in a republic of robbers 
and murderers he ought What hinders this monster from 
bemg sent as ambassador to conrey to his Majesty the first 
compliments of his brethren the regicide directory ? They 
have none that can represent them more properly I anti 
cipate the day of his arrival He -will make his public entry 
into liondon on one of the pale horses of his hrcvrery As 
he knows that we are pleased with the Pans taate for the 
orders of knighthood * he will fling a bloody sash across his 
shoulders with the order of the Holy Gmllotme surmount- 
ing the crown appendant to the nband Thus adorned, he 
will proceed from Whitechapel to the further end of Pall 
Mall all the music of Loudon playing the Slarscillois hymn 
before bim and escorted by a cuo«en detachment of the 
Legxon de I Eiliaffaud It were only to be wished that no 
ill fated loyalist lor the imprudence of bis zeal may stand in 
the pillory at Chanrg Cross under the statue of King 
Charles I , at the time of this grand procession, lest some of 
the rotten eggs, which tho constitutional society shall let 
fly at his indiscreet bead, may hit tho -virtuous murderer of 
his king They nught soil the state dress which tho min 
isters of BO many 'crowned beads bare admired, aud in which 
Sir Clement Cotterel is to introduce him at St James s 
If Santerre cannot be spared from the constitutionsl 
butcheries at home, Tallieu may supply bis place, and m 
point of figure, with advantage Ho has been habituated fo 
commissions , and ho is as -n ell qualified as Siuterre for this 
Nero n ished the Homan people had but one neck The wish 
of the more exalted Tallien, when he sat in judgment, wm 
that Ins sovereign had eighty three heads that he might tend 
one to every one of the departments Talhen will make an 
excellent figure at Guildhall at the next sheriff’s feast Iw 
may open tho ball w ith my Lady Mayoress But this wii 
be after ho has retired from tho public table, and gone m o 
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and tlu' clniroh, frown on t-uch n5nn!U‘n% rnid tlio v. ivlehr'^ to 
whom they bolonc:; \\lien they ao' chn-o*! from the eyo of 
day and tin' of rhil lito into nir.ht-ot-llnr-. and e.ni is, 

and wood?. But when thi'>-o >non them* ’•hi’'* an* th'- 
trato? ; Avhon all the ron**t’tjucnr<’. woiirht, and nnfhoritv of n 
groat nation adopt them; \\hen \m* K’o them ronjoined with 
victorv, gloTW', power, and domisnon, and homni;e paid to 
them Itv every j^overnment, it i? net pn>.'.ihle tlint t!ie down- 
hill should not be ?!id into, ivr(*nniiended by iv.'r*. thing 
which b.as oppo'-ed it. Ja'S’ it be remembered that m* 'osing 
man can go to any part of Jh!ro])e without laKiju; thi« place 
of pestilential contagion in hi** w.ay: and whiht tin’ le act- 
ive part of the eiminnmity will be d’-bauehed by thi“ tnivel, 
whilst children tire poisoned at the— schoiib!, mtr trade will 
put the finishing hand to our ruin. No factory will h” jx-t- 
tlcd in I'rancethnt will Jiot becomea elub of complete IVeneh 
Jacobin?. The minds of young men of that dc‘*i’rinli()!i will 
receive a taint in thidr nd’igion, their mor:d**, ami tiieir poli- 
tics, which they will iti a short time communieate t<i the 
whole kingdom. 

"Whilst everything prepare.? the body to dehaueh, and the 
mind to crime, a regular church of avowed atheism, e.stnb- 
lishcd by law, with a direct and sanguinary persecution of 
Christianity, is formed to prevent all amendment and ro- 
mor.se. Conscience i.s formally deposed from its domi>»ion 
over the mind. "What filks the measure of horror is, that 
Echdols of ntheisra are sot up at the public charge in every 
part of the country. That some English parents will ho 
wicked enough to send their children to such schools there 
is no doubt. Bettor tin's island sbould be sunk to the bot- 
tom of the sea than that (so far as human infirmity admits) 
it should not be a country of religion and morals. 

"With all these causes of corruption wo may well judge 
what the general fashion of mind will bo through both se.xos 
and all conditions. iSuch spectacles and such examples will 
overbear all the laws that ever blaclccncd the cumbrous vo- 
lumes of our statutes. When royally shall have disavowed 
itself; when it shall have relaxed all the principles of its 
own support ; when it has rendered the system of regicide 
fashionable, and received it as Iriumpliaut in the very persons^ 
who 'have consolidated that system by the perpetration ot 
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not take a cool bottle of claret, or enjoy an innocent par- 
liamentary job, with any tolerable quiet 

So far as to the French communication here — what will 
be the effect of our communication there ? "We know that 
our new brethren, whilst they everywhere shut up the 
churches, increased in Pans, at one time at least four fold, 
the opera bouses, the play-houses, tbo public shows of all 
kinds , and even in their state of indigence and distress, no 
expense was spared for their equipment and decoration 
They were made an affair of state There is no invention 
of seduction, never wholly wanting m that place, that has 
not been increased , brothels, gammg houses, everjtbcg 
And there is no doubt but when they are settled jn a tn 
umphant peace they will carry all these arts to their utmost 
perfection, and cover them with every species of imposing 
magnificence They have all along avowed them as a part 
of their policy , and whilst they corrupWoung minds through 
pleasure, they form them to crimes Every idea of corporal 
gratification is carried to the highest excess, and wooed with 
all the elegance that belongs to the senses All elegance of 
mind and manners is banished A theatrical, bombastic, 
mndv phraseology of heroic virtue, blended and mingled up 
with a worse dissoluteness, and joined to a murderous ana 
savage ferocity, forms the tone nnd idiom of their language 
and their manners Any one who attends to all their own 
descriptions, narratives, and dissertations, will find m ihit 
whole place more of the air of a body of assassins, banditti, 
house breakers, and outlawed smugglers, joined to that of a 
gang of strolling players, expelled from nnd exploded orderly 
theatres, with their prostitutes in a brothel, at their 
bauches and bacchanals, than anything of the refined and 
perfected virtues, or the polished, mitigated vices of a great 
capital^^ 

Is it lor this benefit wc open** the usual relations of pcaw 
and amity ? ” Is it for this our youth of both sexes arc to 
form themselves by travel ? Is it for this that with expense 
and pains w e form their lisping infant accents to tho IM- 
guage of Franco ? I shall be told that this abominable in 
fey 13 made rather to revolt joiing and ingenuous ^ 
So it 13 in the description So perhaps it may m 
0 chosen few. So it may be wnen the magistrate, tho « » 
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even to the appearance of persons on tlicir trial. Their 
claim to this exemption will bo admitted. The place in 
which some of the greatest nainos which ever di.stingnishcd 
the history of this country have stood, will appear hencalh 
their dignity. The criminal will cliinh from the dock to the 
side-har, and take his place and hi.s tea with the counsel. 
Ti'cin tiie bar of the counsel, by a natnr.al progress, he will 
ascend to the bench, which long before had been virtually 
abandoned. They who cscajie froju justice, will not snflcv a 
question upon reputation. They will lake the crown of the 
causeway ; they will be revered as martyrs ; tlicy will 
triumph as conquerors. Xobody will dare to censure that 
popular part of llic tribunal, whose only resiraint on mis- 
judgment is the censure of the ])ublic. 'riiey who find tault 
■with the decision, will he represented as enemies to the in- 
stitution. Juries that convict for the Crown, will he loaded 
•nith obloquy. The juries who acquit, will he held up as 
models of justice. If parliament orders a prosecution, and 
fails, (as fail it will.) it will be treated to its face as guilty 
of a conspiracy maliciously to prosecute. Its care in dis- 
covering a conspiracy against the stale will he treated as a 
forged plot to destroy the liberty of the subject ; evciy such 
discovery, instead of strengthening government, will weaken 
its reputation. 

In this state things will he sutfered to proceed, le.st 
measures of ^^gou^ should precipitate a crisis. The timid 
will act thus from character ; the "wise from necessity. Our 
laws had done all tliat the old condition of things dictated 
to render our judges erect and independent ; hut they will 
naturally fail on the side upon which they had taken no pre- 
cautions. The judicial magistrates will find themselves safe 
as against the Cro-^ra, whose will is not their tenure ; the 
power of executing their office will he lield at the pleasure of 
those who deal out fame or abuse a.s they think fit. They 
•will begin rather to consult their own repose, and their onm 
popularity, than the critical and perilous tru-st that is in 
their hands. They will speculate on consequences, when 
they see at court an ambassador whose robes are lined with 
a scarlet dyed in the blood of judges. It is no wonder, nor 
are they to blame, %7hen they are to consider how they phan 
answer for thpir conduct to the criminal of to-dar tumea 
into the magistrate of to-morro’w. 
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every cnmo who have not only mas'iacred the prince bwt 
the very laws and magistrates which were the support of 
royalty and slaughtered with an indiscriminate proscription, 
without regard to either Bex or age ei ery person that was 

suspected of an inclination to Ling law or magistracy I 

sav, will any one dare to be loyal ? Will any one presume 
againit^oth authority and opinion to hold up this unfashion 
able antiquated exploded constitution F 
The Jaeobm taction m England must grow in strength and 
aydacity it will be supported by other mtngues and sup- 
plied by oil er resources than yet n e have seen m action 
Confounded at its growth ^he gm eminent may fly to par 
Lament for its support But who noil answer for the tem 
per of a House ot Commons elected under these circum 
stances ^ AVho will answer for the courage of a House of 
Common" to arm the Crown inth the extraordinary powers 
that it may demand ? But the ministers will not venture to 
ask half ot what they know they want They will lose hah* 
of that half m the contest and when they have obtamed 
their notfaiug they wiii be drnen by the cries of faction 
either to demolish the feeble works they haio thrown up ifl 
a hurry or in effect to abandon them As to the House of 
IfOrda it IS not worth mentioning Tlie Peers ought natur 
ally to be the pillars of the Crown but when their titles 
are rendered contemptible and their property invidious and 
a part of their weakness and not of their strength they will 
be found so many degraded and trembling inamduals who 
wuU seek by evasion to put off the cnl day of their rum 
Both Houses will be in perpetual oscillation betweca 
abortive attempts at energy, and still more unsuccessful at 
tempts at compromise You will be impatient of your d s* 
ease and abhorrent of your remedy A spirjtofsubtcrfu^ 
and a tone of apology wiU enter into all } otir proceeding* 
whether of law or legislation Tour judges wlio now sus- 
tain so masculine an autbonty will appear more on tl civ 
trial than the culprits they base before them Theavtu 
frown of criminal justice will be emoothed into the s»*y 
smile of seduction Judges will tl ink to insinuate M 
soothe the accused into com iction and condemnat ion ana to 
wheedle to the gallows the most artful of all delinquen ^ 
But thgy will not be so wheedled Thej will not ai bmj 
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aro sure of an aid of Jifiy thnusand men, .nt (en day.s' warn- 
ing, from the ojiposite coast of Franco. But against this in- 
fusion of a foreign force t))C Frown lirss it^ gnamntcc';. oM 
and new. But i should he glad lo lu'.ar sniuethnig said of 
tlio assistance wliicli loyal r.uhjccls !Ji Finnee have r(*eei\cd 
from other power.s. in support of that lawful gcoernmi'nt 
which .‘secured their lawful property, f should he glad lo 
Icnow, if they aro so disposed to a ncighhourly, provident, 
and sympathetic attention to their jnihlic engagements, hy 
what means they aiv to cotne .at us. Is it from the power- 
ful states of lloilatid we are to reei.'uni our guarantee? is it 
from the hing of Prussia, and lu-< steady ‘jood aifeetioirg ;;!u! 
his powcmil navv. that wo .are to look tor the guar.uttet* of 
our security r Is it from the iXctherlands, which the Fr.-neli 
m.ny cover witli tlie swarms of their eitircii-: oldiens in 
twenty-four hour.s, that wt; arx* to look for tin’s a'^dsianee ? 
Thi.s is to suppose, loo, that all these powers have no 
ofleusivc or necessities defenKivo of their own. 'fliey vrii! 
cut out work for one anolherj and France v. ill eiii out work 
for them all. , 

That the Christian religion cannot exist in this count rv 
with such a fraternity, will not, I lliink, he disj)uted witli 
me. On that religion, according to our mode, all our law.s 
and institutions stand as upon their base. That scheme is 
supposed in' every transaction of life; and if that wore done 
away, everything else, as in .Fi*ance, must be changed along 
with it. Thus, religion perishing, and with it this eonstltu- 
tion, it is a matter of endless modilalion what order of 
things would follow it. But what, disorder would iill the 
space between the pi-escnt, and that which i.s to come, in llu; 
gi'oss, is no matter of doubtful conjecture. It is a great evil, 
that of a civil war. But in that state of things a civil war, 
■which would give to good men and a good cause some nu'ans 
of sti’uggle, is a blessing of coinjiarison that England will 
not enjoy. The moment the struggle begins, it cuds. .Thev 
talk of i\Ir. Hume’s Euthanns’ia of the British constitution 
gently expiring, without a groan, in the paternal arms of a 
mere monarchy.— In a monarchy ! — fine trifling indeed — 
There is no such Euthanasia for the British Constitution — 

* * ft il:. 

Tlic manif^cript cojjjj of this Letter ends here. 
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The press— 

The army — 

AVhen thus the helm of justice is ahandoned, a universal 
ahandonment of all other posta will succeed Government 
Will he, for a while, the sport of contending factions, who, 
whilst they fight with one another, will all stnlce at her 
She will he buffeted and heat forward and backward hy the 
eonfliet of those billows , until at length, tumbling from tho 
Gallic coast, the victorious tenth wave shall nde, like the 
bore, over all the rest, and poop the shattered, weather- 
beaten, leaky, watei logged vessel, and sink her to the bot- 
tom of the abyss 

Among other miserable remedies that have been found m 
the materia medica of the old college, n change of roinistry 
will be proposed , and probably will take place They who 
go out, can neier long with zeal and goodwill support 
government in the bauds of those thev hate In a situation 
of fatal dependence on popularity, and without one aid from 
the little remaining power of tho Crown, it is not to bo ex 
peoted that they will take on them that odium which more 
OP less attaches upon every exertion of strong power The 
ministers of popularity wiu lose all their credit at a strobe, 
if they pursue any ot those means necessary to gi\e life, 
vigour, and consistence to government They will lo con- 
sidered as venal wretches, apostates, recreant to all their 
own principles, acts, and declarations Tbe^ cannot preserve 
their credit but by betraying that autbonty of which thoj 
are the guardians 

To be sure no prognosticating symptoms of these thing* 
have as yet appeared nothing cien re^emhlmg then bc^n 
mugs Maj they never appear* may these prognostication? 
of the author be justly laughed at and speedily foigottcn 
If nothing as yet to cause them Ins discovered it'ctf, kt 
us consider, in the author’s excuse, that wo have not yrt 
“een a Jacobin legation m England The natural, declared 
sworn ally of sedition has not jet fixed its head quarters m 
London 

There nev er was a political contest, upon better or w one 
grounds, that by tbe heat of party spint mav not 
eml confuwon iferers vartysarerso to toe Croimsbou 
be m a condition bero publiclj to declare itself, and to 
however unequally, tbo natum force of tlie kingdom, tti , 
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■inr, 

you porocivc iha' in ilio rnro of tlio povorcign of I'raiuv llio 
enuse of all povcroii^ns is Iriod ; that in tho raso of it« olnirrh 
the catipoofall churches; ami that in the ca’')’ (if its nobility 
is tried the cause of all the rcspcctnhlc orders of all society, 
and even of society itself. 

Your Imperial Majesty has sent your luitiisier to reside 
where the Ci*own of h'nuiee. in this disastrous eclipse of roy- 
alty, can .alone truly aud freely he n’jjresented ; — tliat is, iu 
its royal blood, — where alone the nation can he represented 
— that is, in its natural and inherent dignity. A throne 
cannot be represented by a ]>rison. ’’J'hc honour of .a natii>n 
cannot he rcjirc.^^entcd by .an n’^semhly which disirraet's and 
degradc-s it; ni Cohlenlr, only the hing and the nation of 
France are to he found. 

Your Imperial Itf.ajesty, who roitniJ^ and lives for glory, has 
nohly and wisely disdained to .associate your Crown with a 
faction which has for its object the subversion of all thrones. 

You have not recognised this univer.i^.al ]njhHe enemy as a 
pai't of the system of Furopc. You have; refused to .sullv the 
lustre of your empire by any cojnmunion with a hotly of 
fanatietd u.surpor.s ami tyrants, drawn out of the dreg.s of 
society, and exalted to their evil eminence by the enormity 
of their crimes ; an assomhlagc of tyrants, wlio’lly destitute <jf 
an)' distinguished qualification in a single person among.st 
them, that can command reverence from our re.nson, or seduce 
it from our prejudicc.s. These enemies of sovereigns, if at 
all acknowledged, must he acknowledged on account of that 
enmit)' alone. They have nothing cl.se to recommend them. 

Madam, it is tlangcrons to praise any human virtue before 
the accomplishment of the tasks which it impose.s on itself. 
But, in expressing my part of what I liopo is, or will become, 
the general voice, in admiration of what you have done, I run 
no risk at all. With your Imperial IMajesty, declaration ami 
execution, beginning and conclusion, arc, at their dilferent 
'seasons, one and the same thing. 

On the faith and declaration of some of the first potentates 
of Europe, several thousauds of persons, comprehending the 
best men, and the best gentlemen, in Eranco, liave given up 
tbeir country, tbeir bouses, tbeir fortunes, their professioual 
situation, tbeir all ; and are now in foreign lands, stiniggling 
under the most grievous distresses. Whatever appearances 

2 F 2 
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A private individual, of a remote country, in himself 
wholly without importance, unauthorized and unconnected, 
not as an English subject, hut as a citizen of the world, pre- 
sumes to submit his thoughts to one of the greatest and 
AAosest sovereigns that Europe has seen. He does it without 
fear, because he does not involve in his weakness (if such it 
is) his king,' his country, or his friends. He is not afraid 
that he shall offend your Imperial Majesty ; because, se- 
cure in itself, true greatness is always accessible ; and 
because respectfully to speak Avhat we conceive to he truth 
is the best homage which can be paid to true dignity. 

I am. Madam, with the utmost possible respect and 
veneration, 

Your Imperial Majesty’s 
most obedient aud.most humble servant, 

Edm. Btjeke. 


Beaconsjield, 
November ls^, 1791. 


LETTER TO SIR CHARLES BHSTG-HAM, BART. 

ON THE IRISH ABSENTEE TAX.^ 

Hbae Sie, 

l am much .flattered by your very obliging letter, and 
the rather, because it promises an opening to our future 
correspondence. This may be my only indemnification for 
very great losses. One of the most odious parts of the pro- 
posed absentee tax is its tendency to separate friends, and 
to make as ugly breaches in private sociefy as it must make 
in the unity of the great political body. I am sure that ahuch 
of the satisfaction of some circles in London will be lost 

* From authentic documents found with the copy of this Letter among 
Mr. Burke’s papers it appears, that in the year 1773 a project of im- 
posing a tax upon all proprietors of landed estates in Ireland, whose 
ordinary residence should he in Great Britain, had been adopted and 
avowed by his Majesty’s ministers at that time. A remonstrance against 
tins measure, as highly' unjust and impolitic, was presented to the min- 
isters by several of the principal Irish abseritees, and the project was 
subsequently abandoned. 
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^la^ menace nobody fears tbat they can bo finally abandoned 
Such a dereliction could not b© without a strong imputation 
on the public and private honour of eovereiguty itself, nor 
Tnthout an irreparable injury to its interests It would give 
occasion to represent monarchs as natural enemies to each 
other , and that they ne^e^ support or countenance any sub- 
jects of a brother prmce, except when they rebel against him 
We individuals, mere spectators of the scene, but who seek 
our liberties under the shade of legal authority, and of cour'e 
sympathize with the sufferers in that cause, never can penmt 
ourselves to believe that such an event can disgrace the his 
tory of our time The only thing to bo feared is delay , m 
wluch are included, many mischiefs The constancy of the 
oppressed will be broken , the power of tyrants will be con 
firmed Already the multitudo of French officers drawn 
from them sei eral corps by hopes inopired by the freely de- 
clared disposition of sovereigns, have left all the posts, ui 
which they might one day bare eflbetuahy served the good 
cause, abandoned to the enemy • 

Tour Imperial Majesty’s just influence, which is ehll 
greater than your extensive pou er, will animate and expedite 
the efforts ot other sovereigns From your wisdom other 
states wiU learn that they who wait until all tho powmof 
Europe are at once m motion, can never move at all It 
w ould add to the unexampled calamities of our time, if tho 
uncommon union of sentiment in so many powers should 
prove the very cause of defeating tho benefit which ought to 
flow from their general good disposition No sovereign can 
run any risk from the designs of other powers whdst engagid 
111 this glorious and necessary work If any attempt con'd 
be feared, your Imperial Majesty’s power and justice would 
secure your allies against all danger bindam, jour 
wiU bo complete, if, after hanng gnen peice to Europe bv 
your moderation, you shall bestow stability on all its porem 
merits by your vigour and decision Tlio debt, which \ o\it 
Imperial Majesty’s august prcdecesiors have contnctcd to 
the ancient manners of Europe, by means of which they 
civilized a vast empire, will ho nobly repaid by Tuw'cmcg 
those manners from the hideous change with which thev on 
now menaced By the intcncntion ol Ilus«ia the world ''i 
he presen ed from barbansm and rum 
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G-reat Britain. But if it be true iliat liie several bodies 


•^vbicb make up tin’s complicated mass are to be preserved a.s 
one empire, an authority sufficient to preserve that unity, 
and b)’^ its equal nciglit and pressure to consolidate the 
various parts that compose it. must reside somewhere ; thav 
somewhere can only be in England. Possibly any one 
member, distinctly taken, might decide in favour of that 
residence within itself ; but certainly no member would give 
its voice for an)* other except this. So that I look upon the 
residence of the supreme power to be settled here; not by 
force, or tyrannj", or even by mere long usage, but by the 
ver)’- nature of things, and the joint consent of the whole 
body. 


If all this be admitted, then without question this country 
must have the sole right to the imperial legislation: by 
which I mean that laAV which regulates the l)olity and 
economy of the several parts, as they relate to one another 
and to the whole. But if any of the parts which (not for 
oppression but for order) are placed in a subordinate situa- 
tion wiU assiune to themselves the power of hindering or 
checking the resort of their municipal subjects to the centre 
or even to any other 'part of the empire, they arrogate to 
themselves the imperial rights, which do not, which cannot, 
belong to them, and so far as in them lies destroy the happy 
arrangement of the entire empire. 

A free communication, by discretionary residence, is neces- 


sary to all the other purposes of communication. Eor what 
purpose are the Irish 'and plantation laws sent hither but as 
means of preserving this sovereign constitution f Whether 
such a constitution was originally right or wrong this is not 
the time of day to dispute. If any evils arise from it, let us 
not strip it of what may be useful in it. By taking the 
English privy council into your legislature, you obtain a new, 
a further, and, possibly, a more liberal consideration of all 
your acts. If a local legislattue shall by oblique means tend 
to deprive any of the people of this benefit, and shall make 
it penal to them to follow into England the laws which may 
affect them, then the English privy council will have to de- 
cide upon your acts without those lights that maj’’ enable 
them to judge upon what grounds you made them, or how 
far they ought. to be modified, received, or rejected. 
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bj it Do you think that our fnend lira Tesej \viU suffer 
her husband to vote for a tax, that is to destroy the evenings 
at Bolton Eovr ^ I trust vre shall hare otlier supporters of 
the same sex, equally powerful, and equally deserving to ho 
so, who will not abandon the common cause of their own 
bberties and our satisfactions "Wo shall be barbanzed on 
both sides of the water if we do not see one another now 
and then fFc eball sink into surly, brutish Johns, and you 
will degenerate into wild Irish It is impossible that we 
should be the vnser, or the more agreeable , certainly we 
shall not love one another the better for this forced separa* 
tion, which our ministers, who have already done so much 
for the dissolution of everj other sort of good connexion, are 
now meditating for the further improvement of this too well* 
united empire Their next step will be to encourage all tlic 
colonies, about thirty separate governments, to leep their 

a le from all intercourse vnth each other and wjtli the 
er country A gentleman of New Xorlc, or Barbadoe**, 
Will be as much gazed at as a strange animal from Nova 
Zembla or^ptaheite, and those ro^es the trayellers will tcU 
us what stories the} please about poor old Ireland 
In all seriousness, fthough I am a great deal more than 
half serious in what I nave been saying,) I look upon this 
projected tax in a veiy evil light , I think it is not aansablc , 

1 am sure it is not necessary , and as it la not a mere mat- 
ter of finance, but involves a political question of much un- 
portance, I consider the pnnciplo and precedent as far wor«o 
than the thing itself You are too kind m imamning I caa 
suggest anytbmg new upon the subiect The objections to 
it are very glanng, ana roust stnko the ejes ot all thofo 
who lia\ 0 not their reasons for shutting them against cv^deB^ 
truth I have no feelings or opinions on this subject which 
1 do not partake with all the sensible and informed peorw 
that I meet with At first I could scarcely meet with any 
one who could bebevo that this scheme originated from the 
English gov emment They considered it not only as ahsurtf, 
but as something monstrous and unnatural In the first m* 
stance it strikes at the power of this coonff} ; tn tito rsit 
at the union of the whole empire I do not mean to rx- 
pre‘»s, mo^t certainly I do not entertain in m} mind an)* 
thing invidious concerning the superintendmg nutoenty 
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■n^ould be excusable. But I caunot think that any educated 
man, any man who looks with an enlightened eye on the in- 
terest of Ireland, can believe that it is not highly for 'the 
advantage of Ireland that this parliament, which, whether 
right or wrong, whether we will or not, wiU make some laws 
to bind Ireland, should always have in it some persons, who 
by connexion, by property, or by early prepossessions and 
affections, are attached to the welfare of that country. I am 
so clear upon this point, not only from the clear reason of 
the thing, but from the constant course of my observation 
by now having sat eight sessions in parliament, that I de- 
clare it to you as my sincere opinion, that (if you must do 
either the one or the other) it would be wiser by far, and far 
better for Ireland, that some new privileges should attend 
the estates of Irishmen, members of the two Houses here, 
than that their characters should be stained by penal impo- 
sitions, and their properties loaded by unequal and unheard- 
.of modes of taxation. I do really trust that when the matter 
comes a little to be considered, a majority of our gentlemen 
will never consent to establish such a principle of disqualifi- 
cation against themselves and their posterity, and, for the 
sake of gratifying the schemes of a transitory administration 
of the cockpit or the castle, or in compliance with the light- 
est part of the most vulgar and transient popularity, fix so 
irreparable an injury on the permanent interest of their 
country. 

This law seems, therefore, to me to go directly against the 
fundamental points of the legislative and judicial constitu- 
tion of these Idngdoms, and against the happy communion of 
their privileges. But there is another matter in the tax pro- 
posed, that contradicts as essentially a very great prmciple 
necessary for preserving the union of the various parts of a 
state ; because it does, in effect, discountenance mutual in- 
termarriage and inheritance ; things that bind countries 
more closely together than any laws or constitutions what- 
soever. Is it right that a woman who marries into Ireland, 
and perhaps well pui’chases her jointime or her dower there, 
should not after her husband’s death have it in hep choice 
to return to her country and her friends without being taxed 
for it ? 

If an Irish heiress should marry into an English family, 
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To Trfeat eud is the ultimate appeal m judicature lodged m 
this kingdom, if men may he disabled from folloiving their 
suits here, and may be taxed into an absolute dmal of 
justice ? Tou observe, my dear Sir, that I do not assert 
that m all cases tvro shillmgs will necessanly cut off this 
means of correcting iegi‘»latire and judicial mistakes, and 
thus amount to a denial of justice I might indeed state 
cases in whieli this very quantum of tax would be fully 
sufficient to defeat this right But I argue not on the ca«e, 
but on the pnneiple, and I am sure the principle implies it 
They who may restrain may prohibit They who may im 
pose two shillings may impose ten slulliugs m the pound, 
and those who may condition tbo tax to six months annual 
absence, may carry that condition to six weeks or even to 
SIX days, and thereby totally defeat the wise means which 
have been provided for citensno and impartial justice, and 
for orderly, well poised, and well connected government 
"What 13 taxmg the resort to and residence in any place 
but declann® that your connexion with that place is a 
grievance ? le not such an Jjjsh tax as js now proposed a 
virtual declaration that England is a foreign country, and a 
renunciation on your part of th4 principle of common 
naturalization which runs through tins wholo empire ? 

Do you or does any Irish gentleimn, think it a wean 

E nvilege, that the moment he sets bis foot upon this ground 
e IS to all intents and purposes an Englishman ? You will 
not bo pleased with a law which by its operation tends to 
disqualily you from a seat in this parliament, and if jouf 
own virtue or fortune, or if that of j our children, shoiud 
carry you or them to it, should you like to bo excluded fm® 
the possibility of a peerage m this kinmlom? If m Irclva 
we Jay it down as a maxim that a resiocnco in Great Bntsio 
13 a political evil, and to bo discouraged by ncnal tucs TOU 
must necessarily reject all the privileges and benefits waa 
are connected with such a residence , » c. 

I can easily conceive that a citixen of Piiblrn who w 
no further than hia counter may think that Irebnd will i 
repaid for such a loss by any sranJJ diminufron of 
any increase in tlio circulation of money that may b 
out in tiio purchase of chret or groceries in \ 

In such a man an error of that kind, as it would be na u » 
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of nny of these countries. The matter is ahsurd .niul ridicu- 
lous ; and, while ever tlie idea of mutual marriapc.'j, inherit- 
ances, purchases, and privilege.s suh.si.«t, can never he carried 
into execution with common sense or common justice. 

I do not know how gentlemen of Ireland reconcile such an 
idea to their omi Hbcrtie.s, or to the natural use and enjoy- 
ment of their cstate.s. If any of their children .‘'honld he left 
in a minority, and a guardian should think, as many do, (it 
matters not whether properly or no,) that his ward had hotter 
he educated in a school or university here than in Ireland, 
is he sure that he can justify the hringing a lax of ten ner 
cent., perhaps twenty, on his pupil’s estate, hy giving what 
in his opinion is the host education in general, or the host 
for that pupil’s pai-ticular chai-aeter and circumstances ? Can 
he justify his sending him to travel, a nece.«sary jiart of the 
higher style of education, and, notwithstanding what some 
narrow writers Iiavc said, of great henefit to all countries, 
hut very particularly so to Ireland? Suppose a guardian, 
under the authority or pretence of such a tax of police, had 
prevented our dear friend, Lord Charlcmont, from going 
abroad, would he have lost no satisfaction ? AVould his friends 
have lost nothing in the companion ? Woidd his country 
have lost nothing in the cultivated taste, with wliich he has 
adorned it in so many ways ? Ili.s natural elegance of mind 
would undouhtedly do a great deal ; hut I will venture to 
assert, without the danger of being conti’adicted, that he 
adorns his present residence in Ireland mticli the more for hav- 
ing resided a long time out of it. Will Mr. Llood himself think 
he ought to have been driven hy taxes into L'eland, whilst he 
prepared himself, hy an English edueation, to understand and 
to defend the rights of the subject in Ireland, or to support 
the dignity of government there, according as his opinions, 
or the situation of things, may lead him to take either part, 
upon respectable principles ? I liope it is not forgot, that an 
Irish act of parliament sends its youth to England for the study 
of the law, and compels a residence in the Inns of Court here 
for some years. Will you send out with one hreath, and re- 
call with another ? This act plainly provides for that inter- 
course which supposes the strictest union in laws and policy, 
in both which the intended tax supposes an entire, separation. 

It would be endless to go into all the inconveniences this 
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jmd that great property m both countries should thereby 
come to be united in this common issue, shall the descend- 
ant of that marnage abandon his natural connexion his 
family interests, his public and his private duties, and he 
compelled to take up his residence in Ireland ? Is there 
any sense or any ju‘»tice in it, unless you affirm that there 
should he no such intermarriage and no such mutual inherit- 
ance between the natives ? Is there a shadow of reason 
that because a Lord Roekmgham, a Duke of Devonshire, a 
Sir George SaviUe, pos‘»e33 property in Ireland, which has 
descended to them without any act of theirs, they should 
abandon their duty m parliament, and spend their winters 
m Dublin? or, having spent the session in AVestmmstcr, 
must they abandon their seats and all their family interests 
in Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and pass the rest of the year 
m "Wicklow, m Cork, or I^Tono ? 

See nhafc the consequence roust bo from a municjpal Icgis* 
lature considering itself as an unconnected body, and at- 
tempting to enforco a partial residence A man may have 
property m more parts than two of tins empire lie may 
ha>e property in Jamaica and m Isorth Arocnca as well M 
m England and Ireland I know some that have property 
in all of them What shall wo say to this case? After tbo 
poor distracted citizen of tbo whole cmpiro has m compli- 
ance with your partial law, removed Ins iamily, bid adieu to 
his connexions and settled biraself nmctly and snug m a 
pretty box by tbo Liffly, bo licars tnat tho parliamtnt of 
Great Britain is of opinion that oil English estates ought to 
bo spent m Englana, and that they ill tax him double u 
he does not return Suppose him, then, (if the nature of 
the two laws will permit it,) providinga flying camp and 
dmdiDg his year, as well as bo can, between England and 
Ireland and at tbo charge of twoto%vn hou‘*es and two coun- 
try houses in both kingdoms, in this situation he rcwivc* 
an account that a law is transmitted from Jamaica and an 
other from Pcimsj h ania to tax absentees from thc^e pro- 
vmces, %vhrch are iinpoicnshed by tho European residence ot 
tho po'<‘'esaQra of tunic lands How is ho to cscapi t“is 
ucachet cro^s firing of «o many opposite bitterns of 
and regulation ? If he attempts to comply, ho is likel; to i 
more a citizen of tho Atlantic Ocean and tho Irish bca, tiian 
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mer e poorer, tlie eveiit will be Bjbat jrniist be expected from 
s ucb imprude nceir~~" - - - ■ 

I aught to beg your pard on for„runiimg into this, length. 
Ton wanTno'argunfeiit's ’’to, convince you on tliis subject; 
and you want no resoiu’ces of matter to con'vdnce others. I 
ought too to ask’ pardon for having delayed my answer so 
long ; but I received your letter on Tuesda)’' in town, and I 
was obliged to come to the country on business. Prom the 
country I write at present ; but this day I shall go to town 
again. I shall see Lord Eockingham, who has spared 
neither time nor ti’ouble in making a vigorous opposition to 
this inconsiderate measure. I hope to be able to send you 
the papers, wliich will give you information of the steps he 
has taken. He has pursued this business with the foresight, 
diligence, and good sense with which he generally resists 
unconstitutional attempts of government. A life of disin- 
terestedness, generosity, and public spirit are his titles to have 
it believed, that the effect which the tax may have upon liis 
private property is not the sole nor the principal motive to 
his exertions. I know he is of opinion that the opposition 
in Ireland ought to be carried on with that spirit, as if no 
aid was expected from this country ; and here, as if nothing 
would be done in Ireland ; — many things have been lost by 
not acting in tliis manner. 

I am told that you are not likely to be alone in the ge- 
nerous stand you are to make against this unnatural monster 
of court popularity. It is said Mr. Hussey, who is so very 
considerable at present, and who is everything in expecta- 
tion, will give you his assistance. I rejoice to see (that very 
rare spectacle) a good mind, a gi’eat genius, and public ac- 
tivity united together, and united so early in life. By not 
r running into every popular humour, he may dejiend upon it 
the popularity of his character will wear the better. 

Non ponebat enim rumorcs ante Ealutem ; 

Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria claret. 

Adieu, my dear Sir. Give my best respects to Lady 
Bingham ; and believe me, with great truth and esteem, 
Tour most obedient and most humble senmnt, 

Edm. Bueee- 

Beaconsjxeld, ZQth October, 1773 . 

To Sir Cbas. Bingham. 
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tax wtU lead to, in the conduct of private life, and the use of 
property Hoiv many infirm people are obliged to change 
them climate, whose life dqiendsnpon that change f How 
many famdiea straitened in their circumstances are there, 
who from the shame, sometimes from the utter impos^ibihty, 
othenvise of retrenching, are obliged to remove from tbeir 
country, m order to preserve their estates m them families • 
You begin, then, to burden these people preci-sely at the 
time when their circumstances of health and fortune render 
them rather objects of rcbef and commiseration 


I know very well that a great proportion of the money of 
every subordinate country will flow towards tho metropoh'i 
This IS unavoidable Other mcomemencies too will result 
to particular parts — and why? "Wh) , because they are par 
ticmar parts , each a member of a greater, and not an whole 
within itself But those members are to consider, whether 
these inconveniences are not fully balanced, perhaps more 
than balanced, by the united strei^h of a great and compact 
body I am sensible, too, of a difficulty that will bo started 
against the application of some of the principles which I 
reason upon to the case of Ireland It will be said that Ire* 


land, m many particulars, is not bound to consider itselfw a 
part of tlio British body , because this country, in many m* 
stances, is mistaken enough to treat you as forcigDcr*. and 


draws away your money h) absentees, without suflermgyoufo 
enjoy your natural advantages lu trade and commerce bo 
man living loves restrictive regulations of an^ kind lc«s than 

S sclf , at best, nine times m ton, they ore IitfJo better tkJa 
onous and vexatious follies Often, as in your ease, thcT 
are great oppressions, as well as great absurdities But etm 
an injury IS not always a reason for retaliation, nor w tee 
folly of others withregatd to us a reason for imitating it wit** 
regard to them Bcloro wc attempt to retort, we ought W 
considerwhetlicrwomay not injure ourselves cicn more than 
onr adversarj , since, intbo contest who elnll go the greatest 
length in ahsurditj, the victor is gcucrallj the greatest suf 
ferer Besides, v\hen there is an unfortunate cmiitatmn m 
restraints and oppressions, the question of tiraigtk of 
highest importance It little becomes the fwblc to bo ui 
just Justice IS t he^Iueld of tho weak, and wbe njh'y 
c hooy tolay t hiFdown, and fi ghr lukcd lo^tbo 
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in their minds as ambition is in ilioso of a diflorcnt com- 
plexion. To sa}' the truth, I c.nnnot grc.nily hlnnio Ihetn.. 
"We live at a time iivhcn men arc not ro])ai(l in fame for 
vhat they sacrifice in interest or repose. 

On the ^vhole, when I consider of what discordant, and 
particularly of what fleeting, materials the o])position has 
been all along composed, and at the same time review what 
Xiord. Eocldngham has done with that and with his own 
shattered constitution for these last twelve yenr-s, 1 confcs.s 
I am rather surprised that he has done so much, and per- 
severed so long, than that ho has felt now and then .some 
cold fits, and that he grows somewhat languid and despond- 
ing at last. I know that he and those who are much pre- 
valent with him, though they arc not thought .‘jo much de- 
voted to popularity as others, do ver^' much look to the 
people ; and more than I think is wise in them, who do so 
little to guide and direct the public opinion. "Without this 
they act, iudeed ; but they act as it were from compulsion, 
and because it is impossible in their situation to avoid 
taking some part. All this it is impossible to change, and 
to no purpose, to complain of. 

As to that popular humour which is the medium we float 
in, if I can discern anything at all of its present state, it is 
far worse than I have ever knowTi or could ever imagine it. 
The faults of the people arc not popular vices ; at least they 
are not such as grow out of what we used to take to be the 
English temper and character. The gi’eatest number have a 
sort of a heavy, lumpish acquiescence in government, -with- 
out much respect or esteem for those that compose it. I 
really cannot avoid making some very unpleasant prognostics 
from this disposition of the people. I think many of the 
symptoms must have struck you •, I will mention one or two, 
that are to me very remarkable. You must Imow, that at 
Bristol we grow, as an election interest, and even as a party 
interest, rather stronger than we were when I was chosen. 
"We have just now a ma-iority in the corporation. In this 
state of matters what, think you, have they done ? They 
have voted their freedom to Lord Sandmeh, and Lord 
Suffolk ! — ^to the first, at the very moment when the Ameri- 
can privateers were domineering in the Irish Sea, and taking 
the Bristol traders in the Bristol Channel; — to the latter. 
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LETTER 

TO THE HONOURABLE CHARLES JA^iES VOV 
Mt Deae Chables, 

I am on many accounts exceedingly pleised wth 
your journey to Ireland I do not think it was possible to 
dispose better of the internal between this and the meeting 
of parliament I told you as much in the same general 
terms by the post My opinion of the infidebfy of that 
conveyance hindered me from being particular I now Bit 
downwith ma bce prepense to ki l l yo iunth-a^ervdongictf^ 
and miISt-takS“iny chance for some safe method of conveying 
the dose Before I eay anything to you of the place you 
are in, or the business of it, on whicli, bv the way, a gn-at 
deal mic^ht be said, I will turn myself to the concluding part 
of yourletter from Chatsworth 
Ton are sensible that I do not differ from you in many 
things and most certainly I do not dis'cnt from the -tnaui 
of your doctrine concerning the heresy of depending 
contmgenaes Tou must recollect bow uniform 
ments have been on that subject I have ever wished a 
settled plan of our own, founded in the very essence of tno 
American bu'siness, wholly unconnected with the events of 
the war, and framed in such a mnnuer as to keep up our 
credit, and maintain our system at home, in spite of any 
thmg which may happen abroad I am now convinced, by a 
long and somewhat vexatious experience, that such a plan w 
absolutely impracticable I tniak with you, that poo 
faults m the constitution of tho^e whom wo must ^o'O ^ 
trust aro among tho cau'ics of this impractioabilitv » 
are faults too that one can hardly wish them perfectly 
of, ns I am afraid they are intimately connected w ith oour^ 
disinterested intentions, plentiful fortunes, asoureu ran , 
and quiet homes A great deal of activity and enfciT” 
can Bcarceh e\cr bo expected from such men, unic«s 
homble calamity is just over their heads , or iinlco* t j 
suffer some gross personal insults from power, tic rc< 
ment of which may be as imqmct and stimulating a pnne'P 
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embodied and united with their natural head, the Crown, 
and animated hy their clergy, no man knows better than your- 
self. As to the Whigs, I think them far from extinct. They 
are, what they always were, (except hy the able use of oppor- 
tunities,) hy far the weakest party in this country. They 
have not yet learned the application of their principles to the 
present state of things ; and as to the dissenters, the main 
effective part of the Whig strength, they are, to use a favourite 
^expression of our American campaign style, “not all in force.” 
They will do very little ; and, as far as I can discern, are 
rather intimidated, than provoked, at the denunciations of the 
court in the Archbishop of York’s sermon. I thought that 
sermon rather imprudent when I first saw it ; hut it seems 
to have done its business. 

In this temper of the people I do not whoUy wonder that 
*our northern friends look a little towards events. In war, 

, particularly, I am afraid it must he so. There is something 
so weighty and decisive in the events of war, something that 
BO completely overpowers the imagination of the vulgar, that 
all counsels must, in a great degree, he subordinate to, and 
attendant on, them. I am sure it was so in the last war very 
eminently. So that, on the whole, what with the temper of 
the people, the temper of our own friends, and the domineer- 
ing necessities of war, we must quietly give up all ideas of 
any settled, preconcerted plan. We shall he lucky enough, 
if, keeping ourselves attentive and alert, we can contrive to 
profit of the occasions as they arise ; though I am sensible 
that those, who are best provided with a general scheme, are 
fittest to take advantage of all contingencies. However, to 
act with any people with’ the least degi-ee of comfort, I 
believe we must contrive a little to assimilate to their char- 
acter. We must gravitate towards them, if we would keep 
in the same system, or expect that* they should approach 
towards us. They are irvdeed worthy of much concession and 
management. I am’ quite convinced that they are the 
honestest public men that ever appeared in this country, and 
I am sure that they are the wisest by far of those who appear 
in it at present. Hone of those who are continually com- 
plaining of them, hut are themselves just as chargeable with 
all their faults, and have a decent stock of their o\vn into the 
bargain. They (our friends) are, I admit, as you very truly 
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when hia remonstraHces on the subject of captures ^cre the 
^est of Pans and of Europe This fine stim was taken, it 
seems in honour of the zeid of these two profound statesmen 
in the prosecution of John the Painter , bo totally negh^ent 
are they of everything essential, and so long and so deeply 
affected with trash the most low and eontemptible, just as 
if they thought the merit of Sir John Fielding was the most 
shmmg point in the character of great ministers m the most 
cntioal of all times and of all others the most deeply inter 
estmg to the commercial svorld ^ 3fy best fnenos in the 
eoiporation had no other doubts on the occasion, than 
whether it did not belong to roe, by right of my represent 
ative capacity, to he the bearer of this auspicious comph 
ment In addition to this if it could receive any addition 
they now employ me to solicit as a favour of no small mag 
mtude, that after the example of Newcastle they may M 
suffered to arm vessels for their own defence in the Channel 
Their memonal, under the seal of Merchants Hall js noir 
lying on the tabJe hetbro me Aot a soul has the lewt 
sensibility, on finding themselves now for the first time 
obliged to act as if the community were dissolved and after 
enormous payments towards the common protection, each 
part was to defend itself as if it were a sepirafe state 
I don t mention Bristol, as if that uere the part furtheit 
gone in this mortification Far from it , I loiow that there 
13 rather a little more life in us than in any other place 
Liverpool they are literally almost ruined by this Aracnfan 
war but they love it as thej suffer from it In short fron 
whatever I see, and from whatever quarter I heir, I am 
convinced that ever) thing that is not absolute 
13 evidently a party spirit, very adverfio to our politas 
to the principles from whence theyon'o ThercarenAm 
ftst marks of the resurreetjon of the Tory party ^cy m 
longer criticise, as all disengaged people in the world wil 
on tho acts of government , but they are silent under cvcrf 
evil and hide and cover up cverr ministenal hhinil r w 
misfortune, with tho officious senJ of men who t ir 
have a partv of their own to support m power Tl o T*’*' , 
do unucrsally think their jurwer and consequence mw r‘ 
m the fiucccs of this Amcncin lituncys 
asWm«binglj warm m it, and what the Tones art 
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anxious that you should he, (always presuming that you are 
disposed to make a good use of power,) you will certainly 
want some better support than merely that of the Crown. 
For I much doubt whether, with all your parts, you are the 
man formed for acquiring real interior favour in this court, or 
in any ; I therefore vdsh you a firm ground in the country ; 
and I do not know so firm and so sound a hottom-to build on 
as our party. "Well, I have done with this matter ; and you 
think I ought to, have finished it long ago. Now I turn to 
Ireland. 

Observe, that I have not heard a word of any news relative 
to it, from thence or from London ; so that I am only going 
to state to you my conjectures as to facts, and to speculate 
again on these conjectures. I have a strong notion that the 
lateness of our meeting is owing to the previous arrangements 
‘^intended in Ireland. I suspect they mean, that Ireland 
should take a sort of lead, and act an efficient part in this war, 
both with men and money. It will sound well, when we 
meet, to tell us of the active zeal and loyalty of the people 
of Ireland, and contrast it with the rebellious spirit of 
America. It will be a popular topic — the perfect confidence 
of Ireland in the power of the British parliament. From 
thence they will argue the little danger which any depend- 
ency of the Crown has to apprehend from the enforcement of 
that authority. It will be, too, somewhat flattering to the 
country gentlemen, who might otherwise begin to be sullen, 
to hold out that the burden is not whoUy to rest upon them ; 
and it will pique our pride to be told that Ireland has cheer- 
fully stepped forward ; and when a dependant of this kingdom 
has already engaged itself in another year’s war, merely for 
our dignity, how can we, who are principals in the quarrel, 
hold off? This scheme of policy seems to me so very obvious, 
and is likely to be of so much service to the present system, 
that I cannot conceive it possible they should neglect it, or 
something like it. They ^have already put the people of 
Ireland to the proof. Have they not borne the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire ? the person who was employed to move 
the fiery committee in the House of Lords, in order to stimulate 
the ministr}' to this war; who was in the chair; and who 
moved the resolutions. 

It is within a few days of eleven years since I was in 

■ 2 G 2 
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represent them, but mdifferently qualified for stormin'’ a 
citadel After all, God knows whether this citadel is to'^be 
stormed by them or h> anybody else by the means theyiiie 
or by any means LJknowrthat.jUL-they ar e, 
s peakin g to blame so^ there are tliose who cry^ut^gaiast 
Ehem'foFirTiDr5;fIiaTr3ra3ly eomplamt, aa ne do, but wUh 
n^lm^ss of enemiM But I laioir,.ioo that those who 
blame themYqr want of enterprise, have fihown mo aclmty at 
all agamsOh'^com^Qn enemy, all their shill and all their* 
spirlth are bjeen shown only jn weakening dividing, andjn 
■aeciTd^ro^ng t^ir allies Wfaa^thev are and°what^we 
a ^criS no w pretty evidently experienced ^^tTirTrccrfaTn 
that, p artlvn v our common fault'*, but mutH mor ^b^th e 
dIfficuIt ie 3_of our situation, and some cireum3tan ces~*b r_mi 
nv o^ ^able “ rnii^rTune we are in little hett^ than a sort 
c ul de^ac Tof^y part 1 do all X can to give e'i8‘'to ny 
mind in this strange position I remember, some yean ago 
vvEerTl waXpre^sin" some points with great eagerness and 
nnxictyij^d complaining with great i esation to the Buhe of 
Bichmoud of tb^itflo progress I make he told me kindlt 
and ttuly, tb^Jliougb ho wis. farirom thm i 

i ng 60 himself otheKpeoplewuld not bejiorauajljjli^lnot 
so^latairgrTutojiUer est m pu^>mg11i.e !ajnaUer»,whj^ 
tirgeXw TtlTa d'fe'irncstHess^o'cWreme, and bo rnuj^ppzawh 
ing to pMsion Helm cerlaia!yjja.Uie^ nghU^I_a w tbo - 
rdughly resolved to give both to mysLlf and tojay/c^^. 
fess vexation on these subjcct s'than h ithCrtoJJiayc dorr-” 
muchles? indeed 

If_y(>» B lould g row Joo eames^ you will be sliH moc?^ 
eicusable_thTn I was iour liaving entered into affatrj K’ 
much younger ou^t to make them too familiar to you to w 
the cause of much agitation and you have mucli more 
you for your work Do not be in baste Lay your 
ations deep m public opinion Though (as j ou are scnuc >?; 

I have never given y ou the least hint of adv leo about joined 
yourself m a declared connexion with our party , nor do I 
yet as I love that party ve^ well and am clear that you «« 
better able to serve them toan any man I Xnon I 
things should be so kept, as to leave j ou inutuallv nrf Cf 
to one another in all cnanges and contingencies, «n » t 
this the rather, because, in order to be very great, as * 
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Leinster and Lord Shannon would act together, this business 
could not go on ; or if either of them took part "with Ponson- 
by, it would have no better success. Hutchinson’s situation 
is* much altered since I ‘saw you. To please TisdaU, he had 
been in a manner laid aside at the Castle. It is now to be 
seen whether he prefers the gratification of his resentment 
and his appetite for popularity, both of which are strong 
enough in him, to the advantages which his independence gives 
him, of malting a new bargain, and accumulating new ofilces 
on his heap. Pray do not be asleep in this scene of action ; 
at this time, if I am right, the principal. The Protestants of 
Ireland will be, I think, in general, backward ; they form in- 
finitely the greatest part of the landed and the monied in- 
terests ; and they will not like to pay. The Papists are re- 
duced to beasts of burden ; they will give all they have, 
their shoulders, readily enough, if they are flattered. Surely 
the state of Ireland ought for ever to teach parties modera- 
tion in their-victories. People crushed bylaw have no hopes 
but from power. If laws are their enemies, they will be 
enemies to laws ; and those who have much to hope and 
nothing to lose will always be dangerous, more or less. But 
this is not our present business. If all this should prove a 
dream, however, let it not hinder you from writing to me and 
telling me so. You will easily refute, in your conversation, 
the little topics which they wall set afloat ; such as, that 
Ireland is a boat, and must go with 4;he ship ; that if the 
Americans contended only for their liberties, it would be 
different : but since they have declared independence, and so 
forth — 

You are happy in enjoying Townshend’s company. Ee- 
member me to Mm. How does he like his private situation 
in a country where he was the son of the sovereign ? — Mr s. 
Burke and the two Eichards s alu te you cordially. 

- r' E. B. 

BeaconsfieU, 

October StTi, 1777. 
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Ireland, and then after an absenee of hro Those who have 
l>eea absent from any scene for even a much shorter time, 
generally lose the true practical notion of tlie country, and 
of what may or may not be done m it When I Iniew Ireland, 
it was veiy different from the state of England, where govern- 
ment IS a vast deal, the public something, but individuals 
comparatively very little But if Ireland bears any re- 
semblance to what it was some years ago, neither govern- 
ment. nor public opinion can do a great deal , almost the 
whole 18 in the hands of a few leading people The populace 
of Dublin, and some parts in the north, are in some sort an 
ezccption But the pnmate, Lord Hillsborough, and Xord 
Hertford, have great sway m the latter, and the former may 
he considerable or not, pretty much as the Duke of Leinster 

§ leases On the whole, the sucoe^ of government usually 
epended on the bargain made with a veiy few men The ' 
resident lieutenancy may have made some change, and given 
a strength to gov emment which formerly, I know, it had not , 
still, however, I am of opinion, the former state, though la 
other hands perhaps, and m another manner, still continues 
The house you arc connected vvifU is grown into a muoa 
greater degree of power than it had, though it was very «>»• 
fliderablo at tho period I speak of If tbo D of I*, takes a 
popular part, he is sure of the ci^ of Dublin, and ho has a 
young man attached to him who stands very forward m 
parliament and m profession, and, by what I hear, vnth mow 
good-will and less envy than usually attends so npid a pro- 
gress The movement of one or two principal men, if tecT 
manage the little popular strength winch is to bo found m 
Dublin and Ulster, may do a great deal, especially wiica 
money is to be saved, and taxes to ho kept oil I confess ^ 
despair of your succ«Jdmg with any of them, if they canne. 
be satisfied that every job which they can look for on 
of carrying this raoasuro would bo just as pure to . 

their ordmaiy support of government 
to government, wiiich at this lime must not be uislur » 
and their neutrality will bo puivba.«ed at as lugnii 
their alUanco offensive and defensive aVow, as o> 
mg they may get as ranch ns by betray mg their roun r , 
nrnsc Iw a 'grett lennmgto ‘“ 1 ’'*“;?'' of 

tako a part lu this war I ara satisfied, that u the i 
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prudently enougli, if their object had been to make the war 
attend upon a treaty of good terms of subjection : but when 
they look ftirtber, this will not do. An army that is obliged 
at all times, and in all situations, to decline an engagement, 
may delay their ruin, but can never defend their country. 
^Foreign assistance they have little, or none, nor are likely 
soon to have more. France, in effect, has no king, nor any 
minister accredited enough, either with the court or nation, 
to imdertake a design of great magnitude. 

In this state of things, I persuade myself, Franklin is come 
to Paris to draw from that court a definitive and satisfactory 
answer concerning the support of the colonies. If he cannot 
get such an answer, (and I am of opinion that at present he 
cannot,) then it is to he presumed he is authorized to ne- 
gotiate with Lord Stormont on the basis of dependence on 
the Crown. This I take to be bis errand : for I never can , 
believe that he is come thither as a fugitive from his cause 
in the hour of its distress, or that he is going to conclude a 
long life, which has brightened every hour it has continued, 
with so foul and dishonorirable a flight. On this supposition, 

I thought it not wholly impossible that the "Whig party 
might be made a sort of mediators of the peace. It is un- 
natural to suppose that, in making an accommodation, the 
Americans should not choose rather to give credit to those 
who all along have opposed the measure of ministers, than 
to throw themselves wholly on the mercy of their bitter, 
uniform, and systematic enemies. It is indeed the victorious 
enemy that has the terms to offer ; the vanquished party and 
their friends are, both of them, reduced in their power ; and 
it is certain that those who are utterly broken and subdued 
have no option. But, as this is hardly yet the case of the 
Americans, in this middle state of their affairs, (much im- 
paired, but not perfectly ruined,) one would think it must be 
their interest to provide, if possible, some further security for 
the terms which they may obtain from their enemies. If the 
Congress could be brought to declare in favour of those terms, 
for which 100 members of tlie House of Commons voted last 
year, with some civility to the party wln'ch held out those 
terms, it would- undoubtedly have an effect to revive the cause 
of our liberties in. England, and to give the colonies some sort 
of mooring and anchorage in this country. It seemed to me. 
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A LETTER 

TO THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM ‘ 

JlTr Dear Lord, 

I am afraid that I ought rather to heg your pardon for 
troubling you at all m tius season of repose, than to apologue 
for having been so long silent on the approacbin" business 
It comes upon us, not indeed in the most ngrceahle manner, 
but it does come upon us and, I believe, 5 our friends jn 
general are in expectation of 6uding your Lordship resoUed m 
■what way you are to meet it The deliberation is full of 
difficulties , but tbe determination is necessary. 

The affairs of America seem to bo drawing towards a cn»t«. 
The Hou es are at this time m possession of, or are obic to awe, 
the whwo middle coast of America, from Dclauaro to the 
western boundary of Massachusetts Bay. the naval bameron 
the Side of Canada is broken, n great tract of countijis 
open for tho supply of tbo troops , tbo rncr Hudson opens a 
way into the heart of tbe provinces ; and nothing can, in w 
probabibty, prevent an early and offensive eampatgii Wt 
the Amencaus ^are done is, in tfaeir circumstances, truir 
astonishing , it i*«, indeed, infinitely inoro than I expected front 
them But having done so much, for some short tunc I begsn 
to entertain an opinion that they micht do more It is no*, 
however, evident that they cannot look standing armies la 
the face They arc mfenor in every thing, ci en in numkrs • 

I mean m the number of those whom they keen in con*ta^^ 
duty and m regular pay. Tlicrcsconi, by the be«tatvouaJ% 
not to be above 10,000 or 12,000 men, at mo't, m 
army Tlie rest are militia, and not wonderfully wtH 
posed or disciplined They decline a general cngagcmCDH 

• This Letter, with tho two Addre«w» winch follow U»wm 
occasion of a jiroposod secession from patJumenl of lie mfmbcw » 

(louses who lid ojiposcd ihp mcsstirrs «f ROterntnent, m the - 

tween this country and the colonies fn J'orth America, from t-c 
the repeal of the Stamp Act — It appeoM, from an en Jorsci^i wn i 

Mr Burkeon the manuscnpl, tbath* warmly recommerew tee ic 

hut (for what reasons is not stated) it was not adopicit 
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exists, all liope of tlieir preservation or recovery depends upon 
your preser\nng your reputation. 

By the conversation of some friends, it seemed as if they 
Avere udUing to fall in with this design, because it promised 
to emancipate them from the servikide of irksome business, 
and to afford them an opportunity of retiring to ease and 
tranquillity. If that he their object in the secession and ad- 
dresses proposed, there surely never Avere moans Avorse 
chosen to gain their end and if this be any part of their 
project, it were a thousand times better it Avere never under- 
taken. — The measure is not only unusual, and as such critical, 
but it is in its oavu nature strong and vehement in a high de- 
gree. The propriety, therefore, of adopting it depends en- 
tirely upon the spirit Avith which it is supported and followed. 
To ptirsue violent measures with languor aud irresolution is 
not A'^ery consistent in speculation, and not more reputable or 
safe in practice. If your Lordship’s friends do not go to tliis 
business with their whole hearts, if they do not feel tliem- 
selA'es unefisy without it, if they do not undertake it Avith a 
certain degree of zeal, and even Avith Avarmth and indignation, 
it had better be removed wholly out of our thoughts. A 
measure of less strength, and more in the beaten circle of 
affairs, if supported with spirit and industry, Avould be, on all 
accounts, infinitely more eligible. — We have to consider AA’hat 
it is, that, in this undertaking, Ave have against us : Ave have 
the weight of King, Lords, and Commons, in the other scale : 
we have against us, within a trifle, the whole body of the laAV : 
we oppose the more considerable part of the landed and 
mercantile interests ; we contend, in a manner, against the 
whole church : Ave set our faces against great armies flushed 
with victory, and navies who have tasted of ciAul spoil, and 
have a strong appetite for more : our strength, whatever it is, 
must depend, for a good part of its effect, upon events not 
very probable. In such a situation, such a step requires, not 
only great magnanimity, but unwearied activity and perse- 
A'erance, with a good deal, too, of dexterity and management, to 
improve every accident in our favour. 

The delivery of this paper may have very important con- 
sequences. It is true that the court may pass it over in 
silence, with a real or affected contempt. But this I do not 
think so likely. If they do take notice of it, the mildest 
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tbftt Franldm might be made to feel the propnetj of such a 
step , and" as I have an acqnamtonee with faui^ I had a atroii'’ 
desire of taking a turn to Pans E\ erjihmg else failmg one 
might obtain a better Inowledge of the general aspwt of 
affairs abroad, than, I believe, any of us possess at ^oent 
The Duke of Portland approved the idea But when I had 
conversed avith the veiy few of your Lordship’s fnends who 
were in to^vn, and con‘>idercd a little more maturely the con 
stant temper and atandiug maxims of the pirty, I laid aside 
the design , not being desirous of risking the displeasure of 
those for whose sake alone I wished to take that fatiguing 
journey at this se^ ere season of the year 

The Duke of Portland has taken with lutn some heads of 
deliberation, which were the result of a discourse inth hu 


Grace and Mr Montagu at Burlington Houae It secirs 
essential to the cauge^ that your Lordship meet your friends 
with some settled nlan cither of action or inaction Tbur 
fnends will certainly require such a plan, and I am sure t6e 
state of affairs requires it, whether they call for it or not As 
to the measure ot a secession with reasons, after rolling 
matter m my head a good deal, and turning it a hundred ware, 
1 confess I still tbinh it the roost advisabJe, Dotwitb»faiidiDg 
the serious objections that he against it, and indeed the ri 
treme uncertainty of all political measures, especially at tha 
time It prondes for your honour I know of nothing 
that can so weU do this it is something, perhaps all, that ran 
be done in our present situation Sorao precaution, in tha 
respect, is not without its motives That ver) c«timatioa, 
for which }Ou have sacrificed everything else, is in 
danger of sufFenng in the general wTcck, and perhaps i^^ 
likely to suffer the more, because you have hitherto cenfidre 
more than was quite prudent in the clearness of your i® 
tentions, and m tho soliditj of the popular judgment nf*® 
them The former, indeed, is out of the power of ciraf* 
the latter is full of levity, and the verv creature of fortun* 
Ilowover, such as it is, (and for one I do not t/nnt I am 
dined to overvalue it,) both our interest and our dutr ms 
it necessary hr ua to attend to it very carefully, so joo? *'' 
wo act a part in public Tho measure you tale for if^ 
Tiurpose may produce no iraniediate effect, ^“twmircg^ 
to the part}, and the pnnciplcs for vrJiwc rale tie ponJ 
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state iu strong terras the difliculties attending a measure, 
■\vliicli on the whole I heartil}' concur in. But as, from my 
want of importance, I can he pcrsonall}’’ little subject to 
the most trying part of the consequences, it is as little my 
desire to i\rge others to dangers iu which I am myself to 
have so inconsiderable a share. 

If this measure should be thought too great for our strength, 
or the dispositions of the times, then the point will be to 
consider what is to be done in parliament. A weak, 
irregular, desultory, peevish opposition thci’e will be as inuch 
too little as the other may be too big. Our scheme ought to 
be such, as to have in it a succession of measures ; else it is 
impossible to secure an3fthing like a regular attendance ; 
opposition will otherwise alwaj^s cany a disreputable air ; 
neither will it be possible, ndthout that attendance, to per- 
suade the people that we are in earnest. Above all, a motion 
should be well digested for the first day. There is one thing 
in particular I wish to recommend to your Lordship’s con- 
sideration •, that is, the opening of the doors of the House of 
Commons. “Without this, I am clearly convinced, it will be 
in the power of ministry to make our opposition appear 
•without doors just in what light they please. To obtain a 
gallery is the easiest thing in the world, if we are satisfied to 
cultivate the esteem of our adversaries by the resolution and 
energy with which we act against them ; but if their satisfac- 
tion and, good humour be any part of our object, the attempt, 
I admit, is idle. 

I had some conversation, before I left town, with the H. of 
M. He is of opinion, that, if you adhere to your resolution 
of seceding, you ought not to appear on the first day of the 
meeting. He thinks it can have no effect, except to break 
the continuity of your conduct, and thereby to weaken and 
fritter away the impression of it. It certainly will seem odd 
to give solemn reasons for a discontinuance of your attendance 
in parliament, after having two or three times returned to it, 
and immedia-tely after a -vigorous act of opposition. As to 
trials of the temper of the House, there have been of that sort 
so many' already, that I see no reason for making another 
that would not bold equally good for another after that ; par- 
ticularly, as nothing has happened in the least calculated to 
alter the disposition of the House. If- the secession were to 
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course tnll tc such aa address from parliament as the Honso 
of Commons made to the hmg on t!ie London remonstrance 
in the year 1769 Thisaddress mil be followed bi addw^ses 
of a similar tendency from rdl parts of the kingdom, m order 
to overpower you n ith what they will endeai our to pa<s as tbo 
united voice and sense of tbo nation But if they intend to 
proceed further, and to take steps of a more decisno nature, 
you are then to consider, not what they may legally and 
justly do, hut what a parliament, omnipotent in power, in* 

, fluenced -with party rage and personal rpsentinent, operatiD" 
under the implicit military obedience of court discipline, is 
capable of Though they ha\e made some successful ojpen* 
raents on juries, they will hardly trust enough to tbem to 
order a prosecution tor a 8Uppo«ed libel They may proceed 
in two waja, either by an tmpeachment^va which the Tones 
may retort on the 'WTiigg tbut with better success, though m 
a worse cause) the proceedings in the case of Sacbcicret or 
they may, without this form, proceed, as against the Bi'hop 
of Rochester, fay a biU of pains anti penalties more or It« 
gnevous The similarity of tho cases, or the justice, w (as I 
said) out of tho question Hie mode of procccing has 
several very ancient, and leiy recent, precedents None of 
these methods is impossible The court maj select three or 
four of the most distinguished among y ou for their nctimJ. 
and therefore nothing is more remote from tho tendency of 
the proposed act than an\ idea of retirement or rcpo«c On 
the contrary, you hive all of you, as principals or nunhane*, 
a much better and more despento conflict, jo nil probabi^i, 
to undergo than any you have been yet engaged m oro 
only question is, whether tho n«k ought to bo run 
chance (and it is no more) of recalling the people of T ngiand 
to tlieir ancient principles, and to that personal intm'r 
which formerlj they took iii nil public nUairs ? A t an v nfe, i 
am sure it is right, if we take this step, to fake it with a nn 
view of the coa«equeuocs , and with minds and measures m > 
state of preparation to meet them It is not bocommsti-a 
your boldness should arise from a want of fon-«i"ht i ^ 
more reputahh, and certainh it w mon? aafj, Iimj, tw i*' 
should be grounded on tho e'ldcnt necc«3ity of cacoHamn''s 


tbo dangers which jou fonscc , , 

Tour I/onlship will lia\o the goodne** to cinuc 
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attacliment to your royal house, and with the most unfeigned 
deyotion to your true interest, heg leave, at this crisis of 
your affairs, in all humility to approach your royal presence. 

."WTiilst we lament the measures adopted by the public 
councils of the kingdom, we do not mean to question tlie 
legal validitj’’ of their proceedings. "VTc do not desire to 
appeal from them to any person whatsoever. "We do not 
dispute the conclusive authority of the bodies in which we 
have a place over aU their members. AYe Icnow that it 
is our ordinary duty to submit ourselves to the determinations 
of the majority in everything except what regards the just 
defence of our honour and reputation. But the situation 
into which the British empire has been brought, and the 
conduct to which we are reluctautl}’" driven in tliat situation, 
we hold ourselves bound by the relation in which we stand 
both’to the Cro^vn and the people clearly to explain to your 
Majesty and our country. 

AVe have been called upon in the speech from the throne 
at the opening of this session of pailiamcnt, in a manner 
peculiarly marked, singularly emphatical, and from a place 
from whence anything implying censure falls with no common 
weight, to concm’ in unanimous approbation of those measures 
which have produced our present distresses, and threaten us 
in future with others far more grievous. W e trust, therefore, 
that we shall stand justified in offering to our sovereign and 
the public our reasons for persevering infiexibly in our uniform 
dissent from every part of those measures. AVe lament them 
from an experience of their mischief, as we originally opposed 
them from a sure foresight of their unhappy and inevitable 
tendency. 

AYe see nothing in the present events in the least degree 
sufficient to warrant an alteration in' our opinion, AYe were 
always steadily averse to this civil war — not because we 
thought it impossible that it should be attended with victory ; 
but because we were fuUy persuaded that in such a contest 
■\dctory would only A^ary the mode of our ruin ; and, by 
making it less immediately sensible, would render it the more 
lasting and the more irretrievable. Experience had but too 
fully instructed us in the possibility of the reduction of a free 
people to slavery by foreign mercenary armies. But Ave had 
an horror of becoming the instruments in a design of Avhich, 
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be general, siicb an attendance, followed by such an act, would 
have force, but being luits nature mcomplefe and broken, 
to break it further bj retreats and returns to the chase must 
entirely destroy its effect I confess I am quite of the D of 
M ’b opinion in this point 

I send your Xordship a corrected copy of tho paper, your 
Lordship will be so good to communicate it, if you 'hould 
approve of the alterations to Lord J C and Sur G S I 
showed it to the D of P before his Grace left town, and at 
his, the D of P ’b desire, I liave sent it to the P ofR The 
principal alteration la m the pages last but one It is made 
to remo\ e a difSculty which had been suggested to Sir G S , 
and which he thought had a good deal m it I thmk itmuch 
the better for that alteration Indeed it may want still more 
corrpctions, in order to adapt it to the present or probable 
future state of things 

■What__8hall I sw in excuse for this long letter, which 
frightens me when i look IiacL upon it? Xour Lordship will 
take it, and all m it, ^vIth your usual jocomparable 
which Carnes you through so much both from eoemics and 
friends My most humble respects to Lady H , and bclicvo 
me, with the highest regard, cier, dc 

® ^ ’ E. B 

I hear that Dr Franklin has had a most extraordinary 
reception at Fans from all ranks of people 

Beaeonsfield, Mondai/ night, 

Jan 6,1777 
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Tour Maiesiy’s English suhjccts in the colonies, ])osscssing 
the ordinary faculties of inankind, Icnow, ihat to Jive under 
such a plan of government is not/ to live in a state of freedom. 
Tour English subjects in the colonies, stall impressed with the 
ancient feelings of the people from whom tliey are derived, 
cannot live under a government Avhich does not eslablislf 
freedom as its basis. _ _ . 

This scheme, being therefore set up in direct opposition to 
the rooted and confirmed sentiments and Jiabits of tliinking 
of an whole people, lias produced the cflccts which ever must 
result from such a collision of power and opinion. For wc 
beg leave, with all duty and humility, to represent to your 
Majesty, (what we fear has been industriously concealed from 
you,) that it is not merely the opinion of a very great num- 
ber, or even of the majority, but Die universal sense of the 
whole body of the people in those provinces, that the practice 
of taxing in the mode, and on the principles, which have 
been lately contended for and enforced, is subversive of all 
their rights. 

This sense has been declared, as we understand on good 
information, by the unanimous voice of all their assemblies ; 
each assembly also, on this point, is perfectly unanimous 
^thin itself. It has been declared as fully by the actual 
voice of the people without these assemblies as by the con- 
structive voice within them ; as well by those in that countiy 
who addressed at by those who remonstrated ; and it is as 
much the avowed opinion of those who have hazarded their 
all rather than take up arms against your Majesty’s forces, as 
of those who have run the same risk to oppose them. The 
difference among them is, not on the grievance, but on the 
mode of redress ; and we are sorry to say, that they who 
have conceived hopes from the placability of the ministers, 
who influence the public councils of this kingdom, disappear 
in^ the multitude of those who conceive that passive com- 
pliance only confirms and emboldens oppression. 

The sense of a whole people, most gracious sovereign, never 
ought to be contemned by wise and beneficent rulers ; what- 
ever may be the abstract claims, or even rights, of the supvone 
poioer. We have been too early instructed, and too long 
habituated to believe, that the only firm seat of all authority 
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fonnal clcclaratioii will quickly follow. Such must be our 
feelings for ourselves; we are uoL in possession of another 
rule for our brethren. 

"Wlien the late attempt practically to annihilate that iti- 
estiraahlo privilege was juaclc, great disorder.^ and tumults 
very unliappily and very natundly avo.'.e from it. In this 
state of things we were of opinion that satisfaction ought 
instantly to he given; or that, at le.asl, the piini.sluueni of 
the disorder ought to he attended with the redress of the 
grievance. "We were of opinion, 1 hat if our dependencies liad 
so outg^o^vn the positive institutions made for the pn’serva- 
tion of liberty in this kingdom that the opemtion of their 
powers was become rather a pressun* than a relief to the 
subjects in the colonies, wisdom dictated that tlie spirit of 
the constitution should rather he applied to their circum- 
stances, than its authoritj' enforced with violence in those 
very parts where its reason became wholly inapplicable. 

Other methods were then recommended, and followed, as 
infallible means of restoring peace and order. 'We looked 
upon them to be, what they have since proved to he, the 
cause of inflaming discontent into disobedience, and resistance 
into revolt. The subversion of solemn fundamental charter.^, 
on a suggestion of abuse, Avithout citation, evidence, or hear- 
ing : the total suspension of the commerce of a great maritimo 
city, the capital of a great maritime province, during the 
pleasure of the Crown : the establislimcnt of a military force, 
not accountable to the ordinary tribunals of the country in 
Avhich it was kept up : — these and other proceedings at that 
time, if no previous cause of dissension had subsisted, were 
suflicient to produce great troubles : unjust at all times, the)’- 
were then irrational. 

■VVe could not conceive, when disorders had arisen from 
the' complaint of one violated right, that to violate every other 
was the proper means of quieting an exasperated people. It 
seemed to us absurd arid preposterous to hold out, as the 
means of calming a people in a state of extreme inflammation, 
and ready to take up arms, the austere law which a rigid con- 
queror would impose, as the sequel of the most decisive 
victories. 

Eecourse, indeed, was at the same time had to force ; and 
we saw a force sent out, enough to menace liberty, but nor to 
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18 m the minds, affection'^, and interests of the people, to 
change our opinions on the theoretic reasonings of speculatiio 
men, or for the comemenca of a mere temporary arTaD*^ 
meut of state It is not consistent with equitj or m^dooi'to 
set at defiance the general feelings of great cofnmunities, 
and of all the orders winch compose them JIucK power is 
tolerated, and passes unquestioned, where much is yielded to 
opinion AH is disputed where everything is enforced 
Such are our Bentimenls on the duty and policy of con 
formingto the prejudices ofn whole people, cien where the 
foundation of such prejudices may he ialso or disputahlc 
But permit us to lay at your ifejesty’s feet our delibcrato 
judgment on the real merits of that principle, the viohtion 
of which 33 the Jenown ground and origin of these troubles 
We assure your Majestj,that, on our parts, we should thiidc 
ouracH es unjustifiable as good citizens, and not influenced by 
the true spint of Englishmen, if, with any effectual means of 
prevention m our hands, wo were to submit to taxes to wbtcli 
\ve did not consent, either directly, or by a reprccntation of 
the people, secunng to ua the aubstantial benefit of &a 
absolutely free disposition of our own proportj m that ira 
portant case And wo add, Sir, if fortune, instead of b!e««ioj 
ns with a situation where wo may Invo daily access to tbt 

a itious presence of a gracious pnnee, had fixed us la 
ements on the remotest part of the globe, wo must carrT 
thc'ie sentiments with us, as part of our being, per'uadco, 

^ that the distance of situation would render tins pnvalege la 
the disposal of property but tbo more necc<»sai7 Jf na 
provision had been made for it, such provision ought to be 
made or permitted Abuses of subordiiinto authority lucnasc, 
and nil means of redress lessen, as tho distance of tho sulyrct 
removes liira from the seat of the Bupremo power "Wnut ui 
those circumstances, can save him from the last cxtiMucicf 
indi^tj and opprcssiou but something left m lus mra 
hanas, which may enable him to concilnte the favour art 
control the excesses of government? Vhen no means cf 
power to awe or to oblige nro posscs'od, tbo strongut ti^ 
which connect mankind m every relation social stul «ril, an * 
irhieh teach them mutually to rwpeet cncli other, art brosrn 
•^Independency, from that moment, virtually exists 
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ments ; and wliilst they were taught to believe themselves 
called to suppress a riot, they found themselves involved in a 
mighty war. 

At length British blood was spilled by British hands — a 
fatal era, which we must ever deplore, because your empire 
will for ever feel it. Tour Majesty was touched with a sense 
of so great a disaster. Tour paternal breast was alTected 
with the sulFerings of your English subjects in America. In 
your speech from the throne, in the beginning of the session 
of 1775, you were graciously pleased to declare yourself in- 
clined to relieve their distresses, and to pardon their errors. 
Tou felt their sufferings under the late penal acts of parlia- 
ment. But your ministry felt differently. Not discouraged 
by the pernicious effects of all they had hitherto advised, and 
notwithstanding the gracious declaration of your Majesty, 
they obtained another act of parliament, in which the rigours 
of all the former were consolidated, and embittered by cir- 
cumstances of additional severity and outrage. The whole 
trading property of America (even unoffending shipping in 
port) was indiscriminately and irrecoverably given, as the 
plunder of foreign enemies, to the sailors of your navy. 
This property was put out of the reach of your mercy. Tour 
people were despoiled ; and your navy, hy a new, dangerous, 
and prolific example, corrupted with the plunder of their 
countrymen. Tour people in that part of your dominions were 
put, in their general and political as weU as their personal 
capacity, wholly out of the protection of your government. 

Though un-vvilling to dwell on aU the improper modes of 
carrying on this unnatural and ruinous war, and which have 
led directly to the present unhappy separation of Grreat 
Britain and its colonies, we must beg leave to represent two 
particulars, which we are sure must have been entirely con- 
trary to your Majesty’s order or approbation. Every course 
of action in hostility, however that hostility may be just or 
merited, is not justifiable or excusable. It is the duty of 
those who claim to rule over others not to provoke them 
beyond the necessity of the case ; nor to leave stings in their 
minds which must long rankle, even when the appearance of 
tranquillity is restored. — We therefore assure your Majesty, 
that itis 'ivith shame and sorrow .we have seen several acts of 
hostilitj', which could have no other tendency than incurably 
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awe opposition , tending to bring odium on the cinl power 
and contempt on the military, at once to pro\oi.e and ea 
courage resistance Force was gent out not sufficient to 
hold one town, laws were passed to inflame thirteen pro- 
vinces 

This mode of proceeding by harsh laws and feeble armies 
could not be defended on the principle of mercy andforhwr 
ance For mercy, as wo concede, consists, not m tLe weak 
ness of tlie means, but in the benignity of the ends Ife 
apprehend that mild measures may be powerfully enforceO 
and that acts of extreme ngour and injustice may he attended 
with as much feebleness in the execution as severitj mtho 
formation 

In consequence of these terrors which, falling upon some 
threatened all the colonics made a common cause with tte 
sufferers , and proceeded on their part, to acts of resistance 
In that alarming situation, wo besought your 
nunzsters to entertam eomc istrust of the operation oi coo 
cive measures, and to profit of their experience Erpcneace 
had no effect The modes of legislative ngour were construed, 
not to have been erroneous m their policy, but too IinuteJin 
thoir extent New seientiesweroadoptcd Tliofl^licncsof 
your people in Amenca followed their charters, and tficir 
mutual combmation to defend what they thought tkcir 
common rights, brought on n total prohibition of their mutial 
commercial intercourse No distinction of persons or menti 
uasobsened — tho pcaceablo nnd the mutiiious, friends wd 
foes, were alike imoUed, as if the rigour of tho laws fad * 
certain tendency to recommend the authority of t!ic h ^ 
Whilst the penal laws increased lu rigour, nnd extended la 
application oicr all tho colonics, tlic direct force was apfw‘“ 
but to ouo part Had the great fleet and foreign army f ^ 
emplojcd been at that time called for, the ma*atncjs of 
preparation would liaie declared tho magnitude of tiic daowr 
The natiou would have been alarmed, nnd taught the ncet'** 
of some means of reconciliation with our countrymen is 
Amtnea, who, whenever they oro provoked to 
demand a force to reduce them to obtdience full M 
tivo to us as to them Hut patfiamcnt nnd tho pcopK* 
premeditated concialmtntof thcir real situation, were 
into perplentKs which fumislied excuses for furtJiersrr 
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mode of enforcing that claim, mucli more elTectnal for the 
oppression of the colonies, though not for your Majesty’s 
service, both as to the quantity and application, than any of 
the former methods ; and their mode has been expresslj* held 
out by ministers, as a plan not to he departed from by the 
House of Commons, and as tlie very condition on uhieh the 
legislature is to accept the dependence of the colonies. 

At length, "when, after repeated refusals to hear or to con- 
ciliate, an act, dissolving j’-oui- government by putting your 
people in America out of your protection, was passed, your 
ministers suftered several months to elapse without affording 
to them, or to any community’-, or any individual amongst 
them, the means of entering into that protection even on 
unconditional submission, contrary to your Majesty’s gra- 
cious declaration from the throne, and in direct violation of 
the public faith. 

"We cannot, therefore, agree to unite in new severities 
against the brethren of our blood for their asserting an in- 
dependency, to which, we know in our conscience, they have 
been necessitated by the conduct of those very persons who 
now make use of that argument to provoke us to a continu- 
ance and repetition of the acts, which in a regular series 
have led to this great misfortune. 

The reasons, ^ead Sir, which have been used to justify 
this perseverance in a refusal to hear or conciliate, have been 
reduced into a sort of parliamentary maxims which we do 
not approve. The first of these maxims is, “ that the two 
Houses ought not to receive (as they have hitherto refused 
to receive) petitions containing matter derogatory to any 
part of the authority they claim.” We conceive this maxim, 
and the consequent practice, to be unjustifiable by reason or 
the practice of other sovereign powers, and that it must be 
productive, if adhered to, of a total separation between this 
kingdom and its dependencies. The supreme power, being in 
ordinary cases the ultimate judge, can, as we conceive, suffer 
nothing in having any part of his rights excepted to, or even 
discussed, before himself. We know that sovereigns in other 
countries, where the assertion of absolute regal power is as 
high as the assertion of absolute power in any politic body 
can possibly be here, have received many petitions in direct 
opposition to many of their claims of prerogative ; have list- 
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to jOienate the minds of your American subjects To ciede, 
by a proclamation issned by your Hajesty’s Mvernor 8 
unirersal insurrection of ne^ slaves m any of the colonies 
IS a measure full of complicated horrors , absolutely illegal , 
suitable neither to the practice of war nor to the laws of 
peace Of the same quality we look upon all attempts to 
bring down on your subjects an irruption of tho^o fierce and 
cruel tribes of savages and canmbals m whom the vestiges 
of human nature are nearlj effaced by ignoraneo and barbar 
ity They are not fit allies for your Majes^ m a war with 
your people They are not fit instruments of an Eoghsh 
government These, and many other acts wo di‘*claim as 
having advised or approved when done , and we clear our 
selves to your Majesty, and to all ovilired nations, from anr 
participation whatever before or after tho fact, in such im 
justifiable and homd proceedings 

But there is one weighty circumstance which wo lamest 
equally with the causes of war, and with tho modes of cany 
mg It oa — that no disposition whatsoever towards peace e? 
reconciliation has ever been shown by tho«o who nire di* 
rected the public councils of this kingtfom, either before the 
breaking out of these hostibties or dunug the unhappy coa* 
tinuanco of them Every proposition mado in your parha 
raent toremoie the original cause of tlicso trouble* bytilmj 
off taxes obnoxious for tbcir pnnciplo or their design bw 
been overruled every bill, brought in for quiet, rcicctw 
even on tho first proposition The petitions of the coloaiw 
have not been admitted even to a hearing Tho very pw i 
bility of public agenc> , by which such petitions coul I autrfs 
ticaljy arrive at parliament, has been evaded and chiear’u 
away All the public declarations which indicate anytfcm: 
resembling a disposition to reconciliation, 8fT.m to us Icc«c 
general, equirociJ, capable of vanous meanings orof rco**^ 
and they are accordingly construed difli-rcntlv, at diu^^ 
times, by tboso on who*o recommendation tho^ have bcc 
mado, being whollj unhkotho precision and stability of 
he faith , and bcanng no mark of tint ingeniioin 
and nahro candour and mlegntj, which 1 iniimy ensrart 
ircd tho English nation ^ ,,i..yi,*- 

Instcid ot any relixation of the claun of tumg ® 
cretion of parlinmcnt, year minwtcrs hare ® 
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To say that Tve do not Imovr, at this day, what the griev- 
ances of the colonies are, (be they real or pretended,) Avould 
he unworthy of ns. But whilst we are thus waiting to he 
informed of what we perfectly know, we weaken tlie powers 
of the commissioners ; we dela)’-, perhaps we lose, the happy 
hour of peace; we are wasting the substance of both 
countries ; we are continuing the effusion of human, of 
Christian, of English blood. 

We are sure that we must have your Majestj’-’s heart 
along with us, when we declai'e in favour of mixing some- 
thing conciliatory with our force. Sir, we abhor the idea of 
making a conquest of our countrymen. We wish that they 
may jdeld to well ascertained, well authenticated, and well 
secured terms of reconciliation; not that your Majesty 
should owe the recovery of your dominions to their total 
waste and destruction. Humanity wiU not permit us to 
entertain such a desme ; nor wiU the reverence we hear to 
the civU rights of mankind make us even wish that questions 
of great difficulty, of the last importance, and lying deep in 
the vital principles of the British constitution, should he 
^Ived by the arms of foreign mercenary soldiers. 

It is not, Su’, from a want of the most inviolable duty to 
your Majesty, not from a want of a partial and passionate 
regard to that part of your empire in which we reside, and 
which we wish to he supreme, that we have hitherto with- 
stood all attempts to render the supremacy of one part of 
your dominions inconsistent with the liberty and safety of 
all the rest. The motives of our opposition are found in 
those very sentiments which Ave are supposed to violate. 
Eor we are convinced beyond a doubt that a system of de- 
pendence, Avhich leaves no security to the people for any 
part of their freedom in their own hands, cannot he establish- 
ed in any inferior member of the British empire, without 
' consequentiaUy destroying the freedom of that very body in 
favour of whose boundless pretensions such a scheme is 
ad'opted. We know and feel that arbitrary power over 
distant regions is not Avithin the competence, nor to he ex- 
ercised agreeably to the forms, or consistently with the spirit, 
of great popular apemblies. If such assemblies are called 
to a nominal share in the exercise of such poAver, in order to 
screen, under general participation, the guilt of desperate 
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ened to them condescended to discuss and to gi'S an^rcrs 
to them This refusil to admit even the discussion of any 
part of an undefined prerogative ynll naturally tend tom- 
hilate any privilege that can be claimed by every infeiw 
dependent community, and every subordinate order in t * 


state , 

The next maxim, which has been put as a bar to anv F® 
of accommodation, is, ** that no ofier of terms of peace ouj 
to be made before parliament is assured that the«e tfrci 
will be accepted” On this ue beg leave to repm'cn 
your llajesty, that if in all e\ ents the pohcy of this Kin, i-Q 
IS to govern the people m your colonies as a free people c 
mischief can possibly happen from a declaration to them w 
to the world, of the manner and form in which parium 
proposes that they shall enjoy the freedom it protects 
an encouragement to the innocent and mentonous that iw 
at least shall enjoy those advantages which 
expected, rather trom the benignitj of parhameot 
mvn ofForts Persons more contumacious may also see 
they are resisting terms of perhaps greater 
pmess than they are now m arms to obtain The gi J . 
propriety of offered mercy is neither tarnished nor I'M 
m the My of those who refuse to take advantage ^ - 

"We cannot think that the declaration 
makes any natural difference m the reason and 
offer No prince out of the possession of his 
become a sovereign de jure only, ever thought 
to his rights or bis interests to hold out to 
jects a distinct prospect of the advantages to bo den . 
his rcadmission and a security for some of the mo* 
mental of those popular pnvaleges in Ure 

ho had been deposed On tho contrary, such o 
been almost unilormlv made under similar 
Besides, ns your Sfajestv has been graciou®iy P 
your speech Irora tho throne, to dcclart your ^ g;i 

storing your people in the colonics to a state 0 
libertv, no objection can possibly ho against <; 

that law and liberty nro, Wcause tho^e who oUtr, 
who aro to receive, terms frequently differ mo*t wu i ^ 
most materially, in tho signification of thc*o wo » 
tho objects to winch they apply 
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government and other grounds of obedience, than those 
which haA'^e prevailed at and since the glorious revolution. 
By degrees, these doctrines, by ‘being convenient, may grow 
prevalent. The consequence is not certain; but a general 
change of principles rarely happens among a people without 
leading to a change of government. 

Sir, your 'throne cannot stand secure upon the principles 
of unconditional submission and passive obedience; on 
powers exercised Avithout the concurrence of the people to 
be governed ; on acts made in defiance of their prejudices 
and habits ; on acquiescence procured by foreign mercenary 
troops^ and secured by standing armies. These may possibly 
be the foundation of other thrones : they must be the sub- 
version of yours. It Avas not to passive principles in our 
ancestors that Ave owe the honour of appearing before a 
sovereign who cannot feel that he is a prince Avithout know- 
ing that we ought to be free. The revolution is a departure 
from the ancient course of the descent of this monarchy. 
The people at that time re-entered into their original rights ; 
, and it was not because a posith’-e laAV authorized Avhat was 
then done, but because the freedom and safety of the sub- 
ject, the origin and cause of all laAvs, required a proceeding 
paramount and superior to them. At that ever-memorable 
and instructive period, the letter of the law Avas superseded 
in favoATT of the substance of liberty. To the free choice, 
therefore, of the people, vdthout either king or parliament, 
we owe that happy establishment, out of Avhich both king 
and parliament were regenerated. Brom that great principle 
of liberty have originated the statutes, confirming and ratify- 
ing the establishment from which your Majesty derives yoiu’ 
right to rule over us. Those statutes have not given us our 
liberties ; onr liberties have produced them. Every hour of 
your Majesty’s reign your title stands upon the very same 
foundation on which it was at first laid; and we do not 
Imow a better on which it can possibly be placed. 

Convinced, Sir, that you cannot have different rights and a 
different security in different parts of your dominions, Ave 
Avish to lay an even platform for your throne ; and to give it 
an unmovable stability, by laying it on the general freedom 
of your people ; and by securing to your Majesty that con- 
fidence and affection in all parts of your dominions which 
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measured it tends only the more deeply to corrupt tlie de- 
liberative character of tho^e assemblies in training them to 
blind obedience, in habituating them to proceed upon 
grounds of fact with which they can rarely do sufficiently 
acquainted and in rendering them executive instruments of 
designs the bottom of which they cannot possibly fathom 
To leave any real lieedom to parliament freedom must 
he left to the colonies A militaiy government 13 the onlv 
substitute for civil liberty That the establishment of such 
a power m America will utterly nun our finances (though 
its certain effect) is the smallest part of our concern It 
Will become an apt powerful and certain engine for the de- 
struction of our treedom here Great bodies of armed men, 
trained to a contempt of popular assemblies rcpresentahveof 
an Engbsh people , Kept up for the purpose ot exacting im 
positions ivithout their consent and maintained by that ex 
action, instruments in eobvcrtuig without any process of 
law, great ancient establishments and respected forms ci 
governments , set free from, and therefore above, the ordinary 
English tribunals of the country where they servo ,—tHp *9 
men cannot so transform themselves merely W crossing tto 
sea as to behold with love and reveronee ana submit mtb 
profound obedience to the verj same tilings in Great a 
which m America they had been taught to despise and 
been accustomed to awe and humble All jour Jlajc^tT* 
troops in the rotation of service will pa^s through this ci «- 
Cinlmc and contract these habits If wc could flatter 
seWs that this would not happen wc must bo tl e wmkc'* 
of men we must bo the worst if we wero indifleroit 
whether it happened or not "What, gracious sovereign, a 
the empire of America to us or the empire of the woria,^i 
We lose our own liberties ? AVc deprecate this last of 
Wo depreento the cflcct of tho doctnnes which must supp^^ 
and couutenanco the goicmrocut oicr conquered Eog»’ 

As it will ho impoisiblo long torc'ist the powerful 
equitable arguments in faioiirof the fretdom of 
happj people that are to bo draivn from the principle 
own liberty attempts will be made, attempts have l 
made, to ndiculo nnii to argue away this principle 
jnculcato into tho minds of your people other maxun 
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either hy hereditary- pidvilege, or the choice of your people, 
to confer and treat with your Majesty, in j-our highest coun- 
cils, upon the arduous ailairs of your hingdoin. We are 
sensible of the whole importance of the duty which this 
constitutional suimnons implies. Wc know the religious 
pvmctuality of attendance which, in the ordinary course, it 
demands. It is no light cause which, even for a lime, could 
persuade us to relax in any part of that attendance. The 
British empire is in convulsions which threaten its dissolu- 
tion. Those particular proceedings which cause and intlame 
this disorder, after many years’ incessant struggle, wc find 
ourselves wholly unable to oppose, and unwilling to behold. 
All our endeavours having proved fruitless, wc arc fearful at 
this time of irritating, by contention, those passions which 
Ave have found it im])racticable to compose by reason. We 
cannot permit oiu'sclves to countenance, by the appearance 
of a silent assent; proceedings fatal to the liberty and unity 
of the empire ; proceedings which exhaust the strengtli of 
all your ]NIajest3'’s dominions, destroy all trust and depend- 
ence of our allies, and leave us both at home and abroad 
exposed to the suspicious mercy and uncertain inclinations 
of our neighbour and rival powers ; to whom, by this despe- 
rate course, Ave are driAung our countrymen for protection, 
and AA-ith whom Ave have forced them into connexions, and 
may bind them by habits and by interest : — an evil Avhich 
no victories that ma}'- be obtained, no severities AA’hich may 
be exercised, ever will or can remove. 

If but the smallest hope should from anj’’ circumstances 
appear of a return to the ancient maxims and true policy of 
this kingdom, AA^e shall AA-ith joy and readiness return to our 
attendance, in order to gwe our hearty support to. whatever 
means may be left for alleviating the complicated evils 
which oppress this nation. 

If this should not happen, Ave have discharged our con- 
sciences by this faithful representation to your Majesty and 
oim country ; and, hoAvever few in number, or however Ave 
may be overborne by practices ,Avhose operation is but too 
powerful, by the revival of dangerous, exploded principles, or 
by the misguiejed zeal of such arbitrary factions as formerly 
prevailed in this kingdom, and always to its detriment and 
disgrace, we have the satisfaction of standing forth and re- 
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malvca joiir beat aecuntjr and dearest title in tLis the chief 
seat of j our empire 

Sucli, Sir, beiug amongst ua tbe foundation of monarchy 
itself, much more clearly and much more peculiarly la it the 
ground of all parliamentary power Parliament is a secunty 

provided for the protection of freedom, and not a subtile 
fiction contrued to amuse the people in its place 
authority of both Houses Can stiU less than that of the 
Crown bo supported upon different principles in different 
places , so as to be for one part of y our subjects a protector 
of liberty, and for another a fund of despotism, through 
which prerogative is extended by occasional powers when 
ever an arbitrary will finds itself straitened by the restrictions 
of law Had it seemed good to parliament to consider itself 
as the indulgent guardian and strong protector of the free- 
dom of the eubordmate popular assemblies, instead of exer 
cismg its powers to their annihilation, there is no doubt that 
it neier could have been their inclination, because not their 
interest, to raise q^uestions on the extent of parliamentary 
nghts , or to enfeeble privileges which were the security of 
their own Powers evident from necessity, and not aus 
picious from an alarming mode or purpose lu the exertion 
would, as formerly they were, be ^eerfuUy submitted to, 
and these would have been fully sulBcient for conservation of 
unity in the empire, and for directing its wealth to one com 
mon centre Another use has produced other consequences, 
land a power which refuses to be limited by moderation 
must either be lost, or find other more distmct and satisfac 
toiy limitations 

As for us a supposed, or, if it could be, a real, partimpa- 
tion in arbitrary power would never reconcile our minds to 
its establishment "W^e should be ashamed to stand betorr 
your Majesty boldly asserhng in our own favour, inheren 
rights A%hich bind and regulate the Crown itself, and yet w 
sisting on the exerci‘»e, in our own persons, of a more arbi 
trary sway over our fellow citizens and fellow freemen 

These, gracious sovereign, are the sentiments which wi 
consider ourselves as bound, in justification of our 
conduct lu the most serious and solemn manner to hif ^ 
your Majesty s feet We have been called by your 
writs and proclamations, mid we have been authoriz 
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be tbe genuine voice of the whole people of England ; that 
they have been published hj' nnthorily here; and made 
known to yon by proclamations ; in order, by dcs])air and 
resentment, incurably to poison your minds against the 
origin of your race, and to render all cordial reconciliation 
between us utterly impracticable. The same wicked men, 
for tbe same bad pimposcs, b.ave so far surprised the justice 
of parliament, as to cut oft' all communication betwixt us, 
except wb.at is to go in their o\vn fallacious and hostile 
channel. 

But we conjure you by the invaluable pledges, which 
have hitherto united, and which we trust will hereafter last- 
ingly unite ns, that j’ou do not suft'er yourselves to ho per- 
suaded, or provoked, into an opinion, that you ai’o at war 
with this nation. Do not think, that the whole, or even the 
uninfluenced majority, of Englislnnen in this island are ene- 
mies to their own blood on the Americ.an continent. Much 


delusion has been practised ; much corrupt influence ti’each- 
erously employed. But still a large, and we trust the 
largest and soundest, part of this kingdom perseveres in the 
most perfect \mity of sentiments, principles, and aflections, 
ou. It spreads out a Large and liberal platform of 
liberty, upon which we may all unite for ever. It 
M^H|the hostilities which have been c.arried on against 
I^^Hlmuch as you who feel the cruel efl'ect of them. It 
^^Upclaimed, in the most solemn manner, at the foot of 
^HRhrone itself, the addresses, which tended to irritate your 
^Kereign against his colonies. We are persuaded that 
^Mn many of those who unadvisedly have put their hands 
Hjfsuch intemperate and inflamm.atory addresses, have not at 
apprehended to what such proceedings natur.ally lead ; 
■and would sooner die, than afford them the least countenance, 
I if they were sensible of their fatal effects on the union and 
? liberty of the empire. 

Por ourselves, we faithfully assure you that we have ever 
considered you as rational creatures ; as free agents ; as men 
wflling to pursue, and able to discern, your own true interest. 
We have wished to continue united with you, in order that 
a people of one origin and one character should he directed 
to the rational objects of government by joint counsels, and 
protected in them by a common force. Other subordination 
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cording our nimcs m assertion of those principles 'whose 
opcntion hath, in better times made your Majesty agreit 
pnnee and the British dominions a might) empire 


ADDRESS 

TO THE BRITISH COLONISTS IN NORTH AMERICA 

The very dangerous crisis into which the British empire 
13 brought as it accounts for so it justifies the unusual step 
we take in addressing ourselves to y ou 
The distempers of the state are CTO'mi to such a degree of 
violence and inaligm^ as to render all ordinary remedied 
vam and frivolous In such a deplorable situation an ad 
lierence to the common forms of business appears to us 
rather as an apology to cover a supine neglect ot duty than 
the means of pcrtormmg it in a manner adequate to the 
exigency that presses upon us The common means ve 
have already tned and tned to no ^rpose As our last 
resource ive turn our«el%e3 to you "We address youiaerely 
in our private capacity vested wtb no other authority tbia 
what anil naturally attend those in whose declarations of 
benevolence you have no reason to apprehend any mixturo 
of dissimulation or design 

AVe have this title to your attention we call upon it w 
a moment of the utmost importance to us all We find 
with infinite concern that arguments are used to persuade 
you of the necessity of separating yourselves from your 
ancient connexion with your parent country grounded on a 
supposition that a general principle of alienation and enmdy 
to you had pen aded the whole of this kingdom and tD3‘ 
there does no longer subsist between you and us any co^ 
mon and kindred principles upon which we can poss biy 
unite consistently ■with those i^as of liberty in which you 
have justly placed your whole happiness .. 

If this fact were true the inlerence drawn from it 
be irresistible But nothing is less founded "We aam t 
indeed, that violent addresses haie been procured wth up 
common pains by wicked and designing men purporting 
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"by free men ; and luiowing, from an cxpericuco uniform both 
on yours and on our side of the ocean, that such an expecta- 
tion has never yet been disappointed. Wo Iciiow of no road 
to your coftcfs but through your aftections. 

To manifest our sentiments the more clearly to you and 
to the world on this subject; we declare our opinion, that if 
no revenue at all, which, however, we are far from supjmsing, 
were to he obtained from yoii to this Iringdom, yet as long 
as it is our happiness to be joined with you in bonds of fra- 
ternal charity and freedom, with an open and flowing com- 
merce between us, one principle of enmity and friendship 
pervading, and one right of war and peace directing, the 
strength of the whole empire, we are likely to he, at least, as 
powerful as an)'- nation, or as au}' combination of nations, 
which in the course of human events ma}^ he formed against 
us. We are sensible that a ver}’’ large proportion of the 
wealth and power of every empire must necessarily he thrown 
upon the presiding state. We are sensible that such a state 
ever has borne, and ever must hear, the greatest part, and 
sometimes the whole, of the public expenses : and we think 
her well indemnified for that (rather apparent than real) 
inequality of charge, in the dignity and pre-eminence 
she enjoys, and in the superior opulence which, after all 
charges defrayed, must necessarily remaiii at the centre of 
affairs. Of tliis principle we are not without evidence in 
oim remembrance (not yet effaced) of the glorious and happj’" 
days of this empire. We are, therefore, incapable of that 
prevaricating style, by which, when taxes -without your con- 
sent are to be extorted from you, this nation is represented 
as in the lowest state of impoverishment and public distress ; 
but when we are called upon to oppress you hj'- force of 
arms, it is pamted as scarcely feeling its impositions, aboimd- 
ing with wealth, and inexhaustible in its resources. 

We also reason and feel as you do on the invasion of 
your charters. Because the charters comprehend the essen- 
tial forms by which you enjoy your liberties, we regard 
them as most sacred, and by no means to be taken away or 
altered without process, without examination, and without 
hearing, as they have lately been. We even thinlt that they 
ought by no means to be altered at all but at the desire of 
the greater part of the people who live under them. We 
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m \ ou TTO require none We bare ne\ er pressed that argu- 
mcnt of general union to the extinction of your local, 
natural.and just pnnleges Sensible of ivhat la due both 
to the dignity ana weakness of man, we have never washed 
to place over you any government, over which, m great fun 
damentol points, vou should Imo no sort of check or control 
jn your own hand^, or which should he repugnant to your 
situation, principles, and character 
I^’o circumstances of fortune you may be assured, will 
ever induce us to form, or tolerate, any such desira If the 
disposition of Provideuco (which we deprecate) should even 
prostrate y ou at our feet, broken in power and m spmt it 
ivould be our duty and inchnatioD to revive, by eveiy prac 
tical means, that tree energy of mmd, which a fortune un 
suitable to your Mrtue bad damped and dejected, and to 
put you Toluntanlj lo possession of those very pnrd^s 
which you bad in vam attempted to as«ert by arms lor 
we solemnly declare, that although we should look upon a 
sepsntioa from j<?u as a hea^ycahmitj, (and the heaner, 
because we know you must have your full share in it ) vet 
we had much rather see you totally independent of this 
Crown and kingdom than joined to it by so unnatural a con 
junction as that of freedom with servitude ~a conjunction 
which, if it were at all practicable, could not fail m the end 
of being more mischievous to the peace, prospenty, great 
ess, and power of this nation, than beneficial, by an en 
largement of the bounds of nominal empire 

But because, brethren, these professions are general, ana 
such as even enemies may make, when they reserve to them 
selves the construction of what servitude and what libery 
are, we inform you, that we adopt your own standard of the 
blessmg of free goi emment we arc of opinion that you 
ought to enjoy the sole and exclusive right of freely grant 
iDg, and applying to the support of your admini»tration 
what God has freely granted as a reward to your industry 
And we do not confine this immunity from exterior coercion 
in this great pomt solely to what regards your local est^ 
Jiabroent but also to what m^ be thought proper for the 
maintenance of the whole epipire In this resource 
cheerfully trust and acquiesce satisfied by reason 

that no other expectation of revenue can possibly be give 
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other cruellies too horrible, nrul too full of turpitude, for 
Christian mouths to utter, or ears to hear, if done at our in- 
stigation by those who we know will nuike war thus if 
they make it at all, to be to all intents and purposes ns if 
done by ourselves. '\\'’c clear ourselves to von our brethren, 
to the present age, and to future gcnenitions, to our king 
and our countr}', and to Europe, which n.s a spectator be- 
holds this tragic scene, of every part or slinre in adding this 
last and worst of evils to the inevitable mischiefs of a civil 
war. 

We do not call you rebels and traitors. "We do not call 
for the vengeance of the Crown against you. We do not 
Iniow how to qualif\' millions of our countrymen, contending 
with one heart for an admission to privileges which we have 
ever thought our own happiness anti honottr, hy odious and 
unworthy names. On tlie contrary, we highly revere the 
principles on which you act, though wo kinont some of 
their cflects. Armed as you arc, we embrace you as our 
friends, and as our brethren, hy the best :ind dearest ties 
of relation. 

Wo view the estahlishmcnt of the English colonies on 
principles of liberty as that which is to render this kingdom 
venerable to future ages. In comparison of this we reg.'ird 
all the victories and conquests of our warlike ancestors, or 
of our otm times, as barbarous, vulgar distinctions, in whicli 
many nations, whom we look upon with little respect or 
value, have equalled if not fir exceeded us. This is the ])C- 
culiar and appropriated glory of England. Those Avho have 
and who hold to that foundation of common liberty, whether 
on this or on your side of the ocean, we consider as the true, 
and the only true, Englishmen. Those who depart from it, 
whether there or here, aro attainted, corrupted in blood, 
and whollj’-' fallen from their original I’ank and value. They 
are the real rebels to the fair constitution and jiist supremacy 
of England. 

We exhort you, therefore, to cleave for ever to those prin- 
ciples, as being the true bond of union in this empire ; and 
to show, hy a manly perseverance, that the sentiments of 
honour, and the rights of mankind, are not held h)’’ the un- 
certain events of war, as you have liitlierfco shown a glorious 
and affecting example to tlie world that they arc not 

VOL. V. 2 1 
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cmiiot look u^on men as delinquents in the mass, much 
less are ive de'«irou3 of lording over our brethren, insulting 
their honest pnde, and ivantonly overturning estabhahments 
judged to be just and convenient by tho pubheinsdom of 
this nation at their institution , and which long and mveter 
ate use has taught you to look up to with affection and 
reicrcnee As no disapproved of tne proceedings with re 
gard to tho forma of your constitution, so we are equallv 
tender of every leading principle of free government "We 
never could think with approbation of puttmg the military 
power out of the coercion of the civil justice m the country 
where it acts 

We disclaim also any sort of share in that other measure 
which has hcen used to alienate your affections from this 
country, namely, the introduction of foreign mercenaries 
We saw their employment with shame and regret, especially 
in numbers so far exceeding the English forces as in effect 
to constitute vassiU who have no sense of freedom, and 
strangers who haie no common interest or feelings, as the 
arbiters of our unhappy domestic guarrel 
We likewise saw with shame the African slaves, who had 
been sold to you on public faith, and under the sanction of 
acts of parliament, to be your servants and your guards, 
eiMloyed to cut the throats of their masters 
You wiU not, we trust, bebeve that, bom in a cmTized 
country, formed to gentle manners, trained m a merciful re- 
ligion, and living in enlightened and polished times where 
even foreign hostility is softened from its original stemne^s, 
we could have thought of letting loose upon you, our late 
beloved brethren, these fierce tnl^ of savages and cannibals, 
in whom the traces of human nature are effaced by igaor 
ance and barhanty We rather wished to have joined Ti-iJh 
you in bringing gradually that unhappy part of mankind 
into civility, order, piety, and virtuous discipline, than to 
have confirmed their enl habits, and increased their natural 
, ferocity, by fleshing them in the slaughter of you, whom ot^ 
wiser and better ancestors had sent into the wfldeme®’ with 
the express % lew of introducing, along with our holy religion, 
its humane and charitable manners We do not hold that 
all thing'' are lawful in war W^e should think that evci^ 
barbarity, in fire, m wasting, in murders, m tortures, and 
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mentals of your grants and charters are once settled and 
ratified by clear parliamentary authority, as the ground for 
peace and forgiveness on our side, and for a manly and liberal 
obedience on yours, treaty, and a spirit of reconciliation, vill 
easily and securely adjust whatever may remain. Of this 
we give you our word, that so far as we are at present con- 
cerned, and if by any event we should become more concern- 
ed hereafter, you may rest assured, upon the pledges of hon- 
our not forfeited, faith not violated, and uniformity of 
character and profession not yet broken, we at least, on 
these grounds, will never fail you. 

Eespecting your wisdom, and valuing your safety, we do 
not caU upon you to trust your existence to jmur enemies. 
"We do not advise you to an unconditional submission. Witli 
satisfaction we assure you that almost all in both Houses 
(however unhappily they have been deluded, so as not to 
give, any immediate effect to their opinion) disclaim that idea. 
You can have no friends in whom you cannot rationally con- 
fide. But parliament is your friend from the moment in 
which, removing its confidence from those "cho have con- 
stantly deceived its good intentions, it adopts the sentiments 
of those who have made sacrifices, (inferior indeed to yours,) 
hut have, however, sacrificed enough to demonstrate the sin- 
cerity of their regard and' value for your liberty and prosperity. 

Arguments may be used to weaken your confidence in 
that public security ; because, from some xmpleasant appear- 
ances, there is a suspicion that parliament itself is somewhat 
fallen from its independent spirit. How far this supposition 
may be founded in fact we are umvilling to determine. But 
we are well assured from experience, that even if all •«^ere 
■true that is contended for, and in the extent, too, in which it 
is argued, yet as long as the sojid and well-disposed forms of 
this constitution remain, there ever is within parliament it- 
self a power of renovating its principles, and effecting a self- 
reformation, which no other plan of govermiient has ever 
contained. This constitution has therefore admitted innu- 
merable improvements, either for the correction of the ori- 
. ginal scheme, or for removing corruptions, or for bringing 
its principles better to suit those changes which have succes- 
sively happened in the cfrcumstances of the nation, or in the 
manners of the people. 


' 2 I 2 
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dependent on the ordinary conveniences and s-itisfactiona 
of life 

Knowing no other arguments to "bo used to men of liberal 
minds, jt 13 upon these very principles, and these alone, we 
hope and trust thvt no flattering and no alarmmg circum* 
Btnnccs shall permit you to listen to the seductions of those, 
. who would alienate you from your draendence on the Crown 
r and parliament of tins kingdom That very liberty, which 
\ you 80 justly prize above all things, originated here audit 
\maj be very doubtful whether, without being constantly fed 
from the ongmal fountam, it can be at all perpetuated or 
^preserved in its native punlj and perfection TJntned forms 
' of government may, to unstable minds, recommend them* 
selves c\en by their novelty But you will do well to re- 
member that England has been great and happy under the 
present limited monarchy (subsisting m more or le^s vigoijr 
and purity) for several hundred years Koae but England 
can communicate to you the benefits of such a constitution 
"IVe apprehend you are not now, nor for ages are likelvto 
be, capable of that form of constitution m an independent 
state Besides, let us suggest to you our apprehensions that 
your present union (m which we rejoice, and which we wish 
lone to subsist) cannot always subsist without the authority 
and weigiit of this great and long^respccted body, to eqai 
poise, and to preserve you omongst yourselves in a just and 
lair equality It may not even be impossible that a Icfng 
course of war with the administration of this country may 
be but a prelude to a senes of wars and contentions among 
yourselves, to end, at length, (as such scenes have too ouca 
ended,) in a species of humiliating repose, which nothing bu 
the preceding calamities would reconcile to the dispirit 
few who survived them We allow tliat even this eni w 
v. otth the risk to men of bonour, when rational liberty is w 
stake, ns m the present case wo confess and lament tiiat * 

13 But if ever a real secunty, by parliament, 
agamst the terror or the abuse ot unlimited power, and si 
such secunty given you should persevere m 

yt/ci •tv; ■cittiKiitT-BVrtAlaer'ftft vvsk, 'A v/ih vvuyi^d wi 
out an object , or incurred for an object mhnitely 
by such concessions m its importance and value , 

As to other points of discvission,^when these graiw a 
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he, by tlic inalicc, inconslancv, and pon'crso inquictudo of 
many men, and by flic incessant endeavours of an arbitrary 
faction, novr too powerful, that onr common. necessities do 
require a full explanation and ratified sccurit}'- for your liber- 
ties and our quiet. 

Altbougb bis Majesty’s condescension in committing the 
direction of bis aflairs into Ibe bands of tbc known friends 
of bis family, and of tbc liberties of all bis people, would, we 
admit, be a great means of giving repose to your minds, as 
it must give infinite facility to reconciliation, yet we assure 
you, that we tbink, with sucb a sccuritv as we recommend, 
adopted from necessity, and not cboicc, even by tbc unhappy 
authors and instruments of ibe public misfortunes, that tbc 
terms of reconciliation, if once accepted by parliament, 
would not be broken. We also pledge ourselves to you, 
that we should give, even to those unhappy persons, a 
hearty support in cflcctuatiug the peace of tiie empire ; aTid 
ever)' opposition in an attempt to cast it again into disorder. 

"WHien that happy hour shall arrive, let us in all aficction 
recommend to you the wisdom of continuing, as in former 
times, or even in a more ample measure, the support of your 
government, arid even to give to your administration some 
degree of reciprocal interest inyoiu* freedom. We earnestly 
wish you not to furnish your enemies, here or elsewhere, 
with any sort of pretexts for reviving quarrels by too reserved 
and severe Or penurious an exercise of those sacred rights, 
Avhich no pretended abuse in the exercise ought to impair, 
nor, by overstraining the principles of freedom, to make 
them less compatible with those haughty sentiments in 
others, which the very same principles may be apt to breed 
in minds not tempered with the utmost equity and justice. 

The well-wishers of the liberty and union of this empire 
salute you, and recommend you most heartily to the Divine 
protection. 
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"Wo foel that the growth of tho coloniea i3 such a change 
of circumstances , and that out present dispute is an en 
gcucy as pressing ns any which cier demanded a revision of 
our government Public troubles have often called upon 
this country to look into its cor«titution It has ever been 
bettered by such a revision If our happy and luiunant in 
crease of dominion, and our diffused population, have out 
grown tho limits of a constitution made for a contracted ob- 
ject, wo ought to hlcss God, who lias furnished us with this 
noble occasion for displaying our skill and beneficence in 
enlarging tho scale of rationjJ happiness, and of making the 
politic generosity of this kmgdom ns extensive as its fortune 
If we set about this great work, on both sides, with the same 
conciliatory turn of mind, we may now, as m former tunes, 
owe even to our mutual mistakes, contentions, andanimosi 
ties, the lasting concord, freedom, happiness, and glory of 
this empire 

Gentlemen, tho distance between us, with other ob8fru^ 
tions, has caused much misrepresentation of our mutual sen 
timents We, therefore, to obviate them as well as we ^ 
able, take this method of assuring you of our thorough de- 
testation of the whole war, and particularly the mercenarr 
and savage war earned on or attempted against you 
thorough abhorrence of all addresses adverse to you, imether 
public or private , our assurances of an mvariable afiectifW 
towards you, our constant regard to your pnvilegcs aM 
liberties , and our opmion of the sobd securi^ you ought w 
enjoy for them, under tho paternal care and nurture of 
protecting parliament , 

Though many of us have earnestly wished that the a 
thonty of that august and venerable body, so 
many respects to the Union of the whole, should he rat 
limited by its own equity and discretion, than by any . 
described by positive laws and public compacts , ^ 

we felt the extreme difficulty, by any theoretical ^nutation 

of qualifying that authority so as to preserve one x 

deny another, andthoughyou (as we gratefully acknoW p/ 

had acquiesced most cheerfully under that 
of the constitution, at that happy moment, when neito j 
nor wo apprehended a farther return of the ^ ^ 

Yidious powers, we are now as fully persuaded as } 
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tliem to him by the return of the post at large ; hut as the 
time pressed, I kept no copy of the letter ; the general drift 
.was strongly to recommend the roliole; and principally to 
oh\date the objections to the part that related to the dissent- 
ers, with regard both to the general propriety and to the 
temporary policy at this juncture. I took, likewise, a good 
deal of pains to state the difference which had always sub- 
sisted with regard to the treatment of the Protestant dissent- 
ers in Ireland and in England ; and what I conceived the 
reason -of that difference to he. About the same time I was 
called to town for a day; and I took an opportunity in 
"Westminister Hall, of urging the same points with all the 
force I was -master of to the solicitor-general. I attempted 
to see the chancellor for the same purpose, hut was not for- 
tunate enough to meet him at home. Soon after my return 
hither 6n Tuesday, I received a very polite and I may say 
friendly letter from him, wishing me (on supposition that I 
had continued in town) to dine with him as that day, in 
• order to talk over the business of the Toleration Act then be- 
fore him. Unluckily I had company with me, and was not 
able to leave~'tliem until Thursday ; when I went to town, 
and called at his house but missed him. However, in answer 
to his letter, I had before, and instantly on the receipt of it, 
-written to him at large ; and urged such topics both with 
regard to the Catholics and dissenters, as I imagined were 
the most likely to be prevalent with him. This letter I 
followed to town on Thursday. On my arrival I was much 
alarmed with a report, that the ministry had thoughts of re- 
jecting the whole bill. Mr.M'Hamara seemed apprehensive 
that it was a determined measure ; and there seemed to be 
but too much reason for his fears. Hot having met the 
chancellor at home either on my first visit or my second 
after receiving his letter, and fearful that the cabinet should 
come to some unpleasant resolution, I went to the Treasury 
on Eriday. There I saw Sir Gr. Cooper.- I possessed him of 
the danger of a pfirtial, and the inevitable mischief of the 
total, rejection of the biU. I reminded him of the under- 
stood compact between parties upon which the whole scheme 
of the toleration originating in the English bill was formed ; 
of the fair part which the Whigs had acted in a business 
which, though first started by them, was supposed equally ac- 
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A LETTER 


TO THE RIGHT HON EDMUND PFRRY* 


ilr Dear Sib, 

I receiN ed m due course your two very iDterestin^ and 
judiciousHetters whicli gave me many new lights, and er 
cited me to fresh activity in tho important subject they re- 
lated to However, from that time I have not teen perfectly 
free from doubt and uneasiness I used a liberty with thooe 
letters, nhieh perhaps nothing can thoroughly justify, and 
■which certainly nothing but the delicacy of the crisis, the 
clearness of my mtentiona, and your great good nature caa 
at all excuse I might conceal this from you , but I thinh 
it better to lay the whole matter before you, and submit 
myself to your mercy , assuring you at the same tune, that 
if you art so kind as to continue your confidence on thm er 
to renew it upon any other occasion, I shall never be tempted 
again to make so bold and •unauthomed a use of the trust 
you place m me I ■will state to you the history of the 
ousmess since my last , and then you ■will see how far! am 
excusable by the circumstances 

On the 3rd of July I received a letter from the attorney 
general, dated the day before, m ■which, lu a very open and 
obliging manner, he desires my thoughts of the Irish Tofera* 
tion Bill, and particularly of the dissenters’ clause I 


‘ Th 3 letter is addressed to Mr Perry, (afterwards Lord „ 

Speaker of the House of Commems of Ireland It appears ^ew ead 
much correspondence between that gentleman and Mr ® 

subject of heads of a bill (which had passed the Irish House of Comm 
the summer of the year 17<8 and had been transmitted by 
council of England) for the relief of his Majesty s Roman j 

in Ireland The bill contained a danse for exempting the * ™ . 

dissenters of Ireland from the sacramental test which created * , 

objection to the whole measure on the part of the Engl sh ^ 

Mr Burke employed his most strenuous efforts to remoro 
which the king s ministers entertained against the clause but toe ^ 
lillimate'ly relumed without it and m that ahspe passt* ■S* w \ 

(irnmi 18th Geo ill », 49 ) “J’l?”' ,S^da 

however a separate act was passed for the relief of toe i roi 
senters of Ireland. 
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hnd an cslaWIslicd legal inainlcnance ; -whilst that connliy 
continued part of the Jlriiish empire, no argument in favour 
of Independencv was adduced from the practice of New 
Englandi Government itself lately thought tit to o'^tahlish 
the Eoman Catholic I’cligion in Canada ; hut they -would not 
sutler an argument of analog)' to he used for its establish- 
ment an)~wliero else. These things were governed, as all 
things of that nature arc governed, not by general maxims, 
but their own local and peculiar circumstances. Finding, 
however, that though he Avas very cool and patient, I made 
no great Avay in the business of the dissenter-s, I turned my- 
self to try Avhethcr, falling in with his maxims, some modifi- 
cation might not be found, the hint of which I received from 
your letter relative to the Irish militia hill, and the point I 
laboured Avas so to alter the clause, as to repe.al the test 
quoad military and rcA-cnue ofiices. I'^or thc.se being only 
subser\-ient p.arts in the economy and execution, rather than 
the administration of aflairs, tlie politic, civil, and judicial 
parts Avould still continue in the hands of the conformists to 
religious establishments: — Avithout giving an)' hopes, ho 
however said that this distinction deserved to be considered. 

After this, I strongly pressed the mischief of rejecting the 
Avhole bill: — that a notion went abroad, that gOA'crument was 
not at this moment A'cry Avcll pleased Avith the dissenters, ns 
not very well affected to the monarchy : — that, in general, I 
conceived this to be a mistahe, — but if it Avere not, the re- 
jection of a bill in favour of others, because something in 
favour of iJion was inserted, instead of humbling and morti- 
fying Avould infinitely exalt them. For if the legislature had 
no means of fiA’ouring those whom they meant to favoirr, as 
long as the dissenters could find means to get themselves 
included, this would make them, instead of their only being 
subject to restraint themselves, the arbitrators of the fate of 
others, and that not so much by their own strength, (Avhich 
could not be prevented in its operation,) as by the co-oper- 
ation of those whom they opposed. In the conclusion I re- 
commended that if they wished avcII to the measure, Avhich 
was the main object of the bill, they must explicitly make it 
their own, and stake themselves upon it ; that hitherto all 
their difficulties had arisen from their indecision, and their 
wrong measures: and to make Lord North sensible of the 
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ccptable to all eideSj and tbc nsk of Avhicli they took apon 
themselves when others dedmed it To this I added such 
matter as I thought most fit to engage government as go* 
vemment , — not to sport with a singular opportunity irmch 
ofilred for the union of every dcscn^tion of men amongst us 
m support of the eommon interest of the whole , and I ended 
by dctinng to see Lord North upon the subject Sir Grey 
dooper showed a very right sense of the matter , and in a 
few minutes after our conversation, I went down from the 
Treasury Chambers to Lord North s house I had a great 
deal of discourse with him He told me that his ideas of 
toleration were large, but that, largo as they were they did 
not comprehend a promiscuous establishment, even m matters 
merely cml,— ‘that he thought the established religion ought 
to be the religion of the state , — that, m this idea, he was not 
for the repeal of the saoramental test , — that indeed he kneiv 
the dissenters m general did not greativ scruple it,— bat 
that very want of scruple showed less zeal against the estab- 
lishment , and, after all, there could no provision be made br 
human laws ajjainst those who made light of the tests, wbica 
were formed to discriminate opinions On all this he spobo 
With a good deal of temper Ho did not, mdeed, seem to 
think the test itself, which was rightly considered by dis- 
senters as in a manner diroensed with oy an annual act of 
parliament, and which m Ireland was of a late origin and of 
much less extent than here, a matter of much moment 
thing which seemed to affect him most. Was the offence that 
Would be taken at the repeal by the leaders among the chwa 
clergy here on one hand, and on the other the steps which 
Would be taken for its repeal m England in the next session, 
in consequence of the repeal m Ireland I assured him with 
great truth, that we had no idea among the ‘Whigs of moviDg 
the repeal of the test I confessed veiy freely, for my oim 
part, that if it were brought m I should certaudy vote font, 
but that I should neither use, nor did I think aprfiwble, 
any arguments drawn fi^m the analogy of what was done ifl 
other parts of the British dommions We did not arguo 
from analogy, even in this Island and TTi^ited Kinguoai 
Presbytery was established in Scotland It hecome no 
reason either for its religious or cinl estabhshmenf ac 
In New England the Independent congregational churcncs 
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He wrote to me oh tlie 20tli, and assured me, “tliat Lord 
Horth. liad given all due attention and respect to what you 
said to him on Friday, and will pay the same respect to the 
sentiments conveyed in your letter ; everything you say or 
write on the subject undoubtedly demands it.” Whether this 
was mere civility, or showed anything effectual in their in- 
tentions, time and the success of this measure will show. 
It is wholly with them ; and, if it should fail, you are a wit- 
ness that nothing on our part has been wanting to free so 
large a part of our fellow-subjects and feUow-citizens from 
slavery; and to free government from the wep,kness and 
danger of ruling them by force. As- to my o^vn particular 
part, the desire of doing this has belayed me into a step 
which„I._cannot_ perfectly reconcile to myself. Tou are to 
judge how far, on the circumstances, it may he excused. I 
think it had a good effect. You maybe assured that I made 
this communication in a manner effectually to exclude so false 
and groundless an idea as that I confer mth you, any more 
than I confer with them, on any party principle whatsoever ; 
or that in this affair we look further than the measure, which 
is in profession, and 1 am sure ought to he iu reason, theirs. 
I am ever, with the sincerest affection and esteem, 

My dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obedient humble servant, , 

Edmund Buekb. 

Beaeonsjieldlitl^th July, 

_ I intended to have written sooner, but it has not' been in 
my power. 

To the Speaker of the 
House of Commons of Ireland. 


• A LETTER TO THOhlAS BHEaH, ESQ.i 

Mt Deae Sie, 

I do pot know in j^at manner.I am to thank you pro- 
perly for^e ve ry fnendlx^olicitjade^you have been so" g^d 

’ Mr. Thomas Burgh, of Old Town, was a member of the House of 
Commons in Ireland. 

It appears from a letter written by this gentleman to Mr. Burke, 24th 
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necessity of giMnfj a firm support to some part of the hill, 
and to add weighty autlionty to my reasons, I read him your 
letter of the 10th of July It seemed m some measure to 
answer the purpose which I intended I pressed the neces 
Bitj of the management of the affair, both os to conduct and 
as to gaming of men , and I renewed my former advice, that 
tlio lord lieutenant should he instructed to consult and co- 
operate with you in the whole affair All this was apparently 
■vey fiirly tauen 

In the evening of that day I saw the lord chancellor 
TVith him, too, I liad much discouree Tou know that he is 
intelligent, sagacious, systematic, and determined At first 
ho seemed of opinion that the relief contained in the hill was 
BO inadequate to the mass of oppression it was intended to 
remove, that it would be better to let it stand over, until a 
more perfect and better digested plan could be settled This 
seemed to possess him very strongly la order to combat 
tins notion, and to show that the bill, all things considered 
was a very great acquisition, and that it was rather a preh 
rainary than an obstruction to relief, I ventured to show 
him your letter It bad its effect Ho declared himself 
rouniily against giving anything to a confederacy, real or ap 
jiarent, to distress government — that if anything was done 
lor Catholics or dissenters, it should be done on its own se- 
parate merits, and not by way of bargain and compromise — 
that they should be each of them obliged to government, not 
leach to the other — that this would be a perpetual nursery 

/ of faction In a word, he seemed so determined on not unit 

ing these plans, that all I could say, and I said everything I 
could thinl. of, was to no purpose But when I insisted on the 
disgrace to government which must arise from their rejectmg 
a proposition recommended by themselves, because their op- 
posers had made a mixture separable too by themselves, i 
was better heard On the whole, I found him well disposed 
As soon, as I had returned to the country, this affair lay 
so much on my mind, and the absolute necessity of govern- 
ment 8 making a serious business of it, agreeably to 
ousness they professed, and the object required, teat 
wrote to Sir G Cooper, to remind him of tho pnncipiM 
upon winch we went in our conversation, and to pics® t e 
plan which was suggested for carrying them into executio 
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was encouraged by me; and I was sincerely glad that it 
never took effect. Suck, lionours belong exclusively to tbe 
tomb — ^tbe natural and only period of human inconstancy, 
withTegard either to desert or to opinion : for they are tbe 
very same bands which erect,' that -very frequently (and 
sometimes '^Yith reason enough) pluck down, the stat ugr] 
Had such an unmerited and unlooked-for compliment been 
paid to me two years ago, the fragments of the piece might, 
at this hour, have the advantage of seeing actual service, 
while they were moving, according to the law of projectiles, 
to the windows of the attorney-general, or of my old friend 
Monk Mason. 

To speak seriously, — let me assure you, my dear Sir, that 
though I am not permitted to rejoice at all its effects, there 
is noit one man on your side of the water more pleased to see 
the situation of Ireland so prosperous, as that she can afford 
to throw away her friends. She has obtained, solely by her 
ovm efforts, the fruits of a great victory ; which I am very 
ready to allow that the best efforts of her best well-wishers 
here could not have done for her so effectually in a great 
number of years ; and, perhaps, could not have done at all. I 
cotdd vdsh, however, merely for the sake of her OAvn dignity, 
that in turning her poor relations and antiquated friends 
out of doors, (though one of the most common effects of new 
prosperity,) she bad thought proper to dismiss us with fewer 
tokens of unkindness. It is true, that there is no, sort of 
danger in afironting men, who are not of importance enough 
to have any trust of ministerial, of royal, or of national hon- 
our to surrender. The unforced and unbought services of 
humble men, who have no medium of influence in great 
assemblies, but through the precarious force of reason, must 
be looked upon with contempt by those, who by their wisdom 
and spirit have improved the critical moment of their fortune, 
,and have debated -with authority against pusillanimous dis- 
sent and ungracious compliance, at the head of 40,000 men. 

Such feeble auxiliaries (as I talk of) to such a force, em- 
ployed against such resistance, I must own, in the present 
moment, very little worthy of jmur attention. Yet, if one 
were to look forward, it scarcely seems altogether politic to 
bestow so much liberahty of invective on the "Whigs of this 
kingdom, as I find has been the fashion to do both in and 
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as to Mprc<^3 for mj reputatioo T he concern you have done 
m^lio IioDOt Tr to in myanaira'will be an ample' in3em « 
Eity lj^ ..a oHQ jpn^BuUet' irom the r^nd i Qj^eDta~Qf 
tnoseT^fcnrchooso to iSttn" thciP 'dptotSIIs^f "men not trom 
tho life, but from their portraits in a newspaper^ I confess 
to you, that my frame of mind is so constructed, 1 hare m, 
me BO little of the constitution of a great man, that I am more 
gratified ivith a rery moderate share of approbation from 
those feiv Tvho knoir me, than I should be with the most 
clamorous applause f^om those multitudes who lore to ad- 
mire at a due distanc^ 

I am not, lioweverT^oie enough to he able to affirm ivitii 
truth or hypocrite enough affectedly to pretend that I am 
wholly unmoved at the difficulty wmch you, and others of 
my fnenda in Ireland, have found in vindicating my conduct 
towards my natiie couctiy^It undoubtedly hurts me in 
some degree but the wound is not very deep If I had 
sought popularity in Ireland, when, in the cause of that 
country, I was ready to sacrifice, end did eacnfice, a much 
nearer, a much more immediate, and a much more advan- 
tageous populan^ here, I should find myself perfectlyun 
happy , because I should be totally disappomted m my « 
pectationa , because I should discover, when it was too late 
what connnon sense might have told me veiy early, that I 
risked the capital of my fame in the most disadvantageous 
lotteiy m the v\ orld / But I acted then, as^I act now, and 
as I hope I shall act always, from o strong impulse of nght, 
and from motives in which popularity, either here or there, 
has but a very little part ^ , 

"With the support of that consciousness I can bear a good 
deal of the coquetry of public opinion, which has heir ca 
prices, and must have her way— yuihw* 
nitet * I too have had my holiday of popularity m Irelairt 
I have even heard of an intention to erect a sta^e c* 
believe my intimate acquaintance laioW how httlc that lue 


December 17/9 and to which tlie foHowing la an answer 
5fr Burke tad taken m the discnssion wi ch the aflk j 
tiadergone m the preceding sessiwis of parliament m Engiana ua 

CTossly misrepteseuted and much censured in Ireland 

* This intent on was communicated to Mr Burke in a letter oo 
Perry, the Speaker of the House of Oonynons w Ireland. 
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session. In the last session werefiisod to prevent tlicm. In 
both eases, the passive and the active, our principle ivas tlic 
same. Had the Crown pleased to retiiin the spirit, with re- 
gard to .Ireland, which scemsto be now all directed to A-merica, 
we should have neglcoled our own immediate defence, and 
sent over the la.'^fc man of our militia to light with the last 
man of your voluutecr.^s. 

To this iniluenco the principle of aciion, the principle of 
policy, and the principle of union of the present minority, arc 
opposed. Tlicse principles of the opposition arc the only 
thing whicli preserves n single spupfom of life in the nation. 
That opposition is composed of the far greater part of the in- 
dependent properly and independent ranlc of the kingdom ; 
of whatever is most nnt.aintcd in character, and of whatever 
ahiliiy remains nncxtingni.shod in the peojdc, and of all which 
tends to draw the attention of foreign countries upon thi.s. It 
is now in its final and conclusive struggle. It has to struggle 
ag.ain.st a force, io ivkiel}, 1 nm nfntk), it is not equal. The 
whole kingdom of Scotland ranges with the ven.a), the nn- 
principlcd, and the wrong-jirinciplcd of this; and if tho 
kingdom of Ireland thinks proper to pass into the snmec.amp, 
we shall certainly ho obliged to quit tho field. In that case, 
if I know anything of this country, another constitutional 
opposition can 7icvcr be formed in it ; and if this bo im- 
possible, it will be at least as much so (if Ibere can be degrees 
in impossibility) to liavc a constitutional adminish’ation at 
nn}' future lime. The possibility of the former is tlie only se- 
ciu’ity for the existence of the latter. 'NVliether tbe present ad- 
ministration be in the least like one, I must venture to doubt, 
even in the honeymoon of the Irisli fondness to Lord North, 
whicli has succeeded to all their slappings and scratchings. 

If liberty cannot maintain its gi’ound in this Icingdom, I 
am sure that it cannot have any long continuance in yours. 
Our liberty might now and then jar, and strike a discord with 
that of Ireland. The thing is possible, but still tho instru- 
ments might play in concert. But if ours he unstrung, yours 
will he hung up on a peg ; and both uall be mute for ever. 
Your new military force may give you confidence, and it 
serves well for a tui’n ; but you and I know that it has not 
root. It is not perenni.al, and would prove but a poor shelter 
for your liberty, when this natiou, having no interest in its 
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out of parliament. Tliat you should pay compliments, in 
some tone or other, ^vhethcr iromcal or serious, to the min- 
ister, from whose imbeeihty you have extorted what you 
could never obtain from his bounty, is not unnatural. In 
tlio first effusions of parliamentary gratitude to that minister, 
tfor the early and voluntaiy benefits he has conferred upon 
Ireland, it might appear, that you were wanting to the tri- 
umph of his surrenaer, if you did not lead some of his enemies 
captive before him. Neither could you feast him with de- 
corum, if Iris particulartastewerenotconsulted. Aminister, 
who has never defended his measures in any other way than 
by railing at his ad\ ersames, cannot hare bis palate made all 
at once to the relish of positive commendation. I cannot 
deny, but that on this occasion there was displayed a great 
deal of the good breeding which consists in the accommoda- 
tion of the entertainment to the relish of the guest. 

But that ceremony being past, it would not be unworthy 
of the ^vlsdom of Ireland to consider, what consetjuences the 
extinguishing every spark of freedom in this countiy may 
have upon your own liberties, "^ou are at this instant flushed 
with victory, and full of the confidence natural to recent and 
untried power, yj'o are m a temper equally natural, though 
very diuerent. "We feel as men do, v^o, having'* placed an 
•ni’ ounded reliance on tbcir force, hare found it totally to fad 
^nal. "We feel faint and heartless, and without the smallest 
^ 3 of selffopiuion In plain words, we are eoired, iViea 
» give up their violeuce and injustice without a struggle, 
their condition is next to desperate, "When no art, no 
management, no argument, is necessary to abate their pnde 
and overcome them prejudices, and their uneasiness only 
excites an obscure and feeble rattling in their throat, their 
final dissolution seems not far off. £i this miserable state 
we are still further depressed bj the overbearing influence oi 
the Crown It acts with the officious cruelty of a me^aary 
nurse, who, under pretence of tenderness, stifles us with car 
clothes, and plucks the pillow from our heads. Injeei/ 
tnulia: vestis oppnmi senemjubet. Under this influence wo 
have so little will of our own, that, even in any 
actmty we may be got to assume, I may say, without y 
violence to sense, and with very little to language, we a 
merely passive. ATe have yielded to your demands 
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crwn, could look upon yours with the eye of envy and disgust 
I cannot, therefore, help thinking, and tellmg you what with 
great submission I think, that if the parliament of Ireland 
be 80 jealous of the spirit of our common constitution as she 
seems to he, it was not so discreet to mix with the panegyric 
on the minister so largo a portion of acrimony to the inde- 
pendent part of this nation You never received any sort of 
injury from them, and you are grown'to that degree of im- 
portance, that the discourses m your parliament will have a 
much greater effect on our immediate fortune than our con- 
versation can have upon yours In the end they will seriously 
affect both 

I have looked hack upon our conduct and our puhhe con- 
versations, m order to discover what it is that can have 
given you offence I have done so, because I am ready to 
admit that to offend you without anj cause would be as con- 
trary to true policy as I am sure it must be to the inclina- 
tions of almost every one of us About tvo years ago I/ord 
Nugent moved six propositions in favour of Ireland m the 
House of Commons At the time of the motions, and dur 
ing the debate, Lord North was either wholly out of the 
House, or engaged m other matters of busmess or pleasanttv 
in the remotest recesses of the West Saxon comer He took 
no part whatsoever m the afiair, but it was supposed his 
neutrality was more inclined towards the side of favour 
The mover being a person in office was, however, the only 
dication that was given of such a leaning "We who sup- 
i„d the propositions, finding them better relished than at 
-it we looked for, pursued our advantage, and began to 
open a way for more essential benefits to Ireland On the 
other hand those who had hitherto opposed them m vain, 
redoubled their efforts and became exceedingly clamorous 
Then it was that Lord North found it necessary to come out 
of his fastness, and to interpo’^o between the contending 
parties In this character of mediator he declared that, if 
anything be) ond the first six resolutions should be attempt- 
ed, be would oppose the whole, but that af we rested there 
the original motions should have his support On this n sort 
of convention took place between him and the managers of 
the Irish business, m which the six resolutions were to he 
considered as a uti possidetis, and to be held sacred 
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the memhersj they acted on the sense of tlieir coustitncnts 
upon ideas, -which though I do not always follow I cannot 
blame. However, two or three persons, high in opposition, 
and high in public esteem, ran great risks in their boroughs 
on- that occasion. But all this was without any particular 
plan. I need not say that Ireland was in that affair much 
obliged to the liberal mind and enlarged understanding of 
Charles Box, to IMr. Thomas Townshend, to Lord hliddle- 
ton, aud others. On revieuing that affair, which gave rise 
to all the subsequent manoeuvres, I am comdnced that the 
whole of what has this day been done might have then been 
effected. But then the minister must have taken it up as a 
great plan of national policy, and ])aid with his person in 
every lodgment of his approach. He must have used that 
influence to quiet prejudice, which he has so often used 
to corrupt principle : and I know that if he had he must 
have succeeded. Many of the most active in opposition 
would have given him an unequivocal support. The cor- 
poration of London, and the great body of the London 
■ W est India merchants and planters, which forms the great- 
est mass of that vast interest, were disposed to fall in with 
such a plan. They certainly gave no sort of discountenance 
to what was done, or what was proposed. But these are 
not the kind of objects for which our ministers bring out 
the heavy artillery of the state. Therefore, as things stood 
at that -time, a great deal more was not practicable. 

Last year another proposition was brought out for the 
relief of Ireland. It was started without any communica- 
tion with a single person of activity in the country party ; 
and, as it should seem, without any kind of concert with 
government. It appeared to me extremely raw and undi- 
gested; The behaviour of Lord H. on the opening of that 
business was the exact transcript of his conduct on the 
Irish question in the former session. It was a mode of pro- 
ceeding which his nature has wrought into the texture of 
his politics, and which is inseparable from them. He chose 
to absent himself on the proposition, and during the agita- 
tion of that business ; although the business of tlio House is 
that, alone for which he has any kind of relish, or, as I am 
told, can be persuaded to listen to with any degree of at- 
tention. But he was willing to let it take its course. If it 

2 K 2 
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industry with which I then acted, both m my endeavpura 
which were apparent, and those that were not so visible 
Let it be remembered, that I shpwed those dispositions while 
the parliament of England was in p capacity to deliberate, 
and in a situation to refuse , when there was something to 
be risked here by being suspected of a partiality to Ireland , 
when there was an honourable danger attending the profea 
Sion of fnendahip to you, which heightened its relish, and 
made it worthy of a reception in ma^y minds But as for 
the awkward and nauseous parade of dehate without oppo- 
sition, the flimsy device of tricking out necessity, and dis 
Rising it m the habit of choice, the shallow stratagem of 
defendmg by argument what all the world must perceive is 
yielded to force — these are a sort of acts of friendship which 
I am sorry that any of my countrymen should require of 
their real friends They are things not to my taste; and if 
they are looked upon as tests of friendship, I desire- for one 
that I may be considered as an enemy 

"What party purpose did my conduct answer at that time ? 
I acted with Lord N I went to all the ministenal meet- 
ings — and he and his associates in office will do me the 
justice to say, that, aimtug at the concord of the empire, I 
made it my business to give bia concessions all the value of 
which they were capahTe — whilst some of those who were 
covered with his favours derogated from them, treated tlicai 
wuth contempt, and openly threatened to oppose them If I 
had acted inth my dearest and most valued fnends— if I 
* had acted with the Marquis of Kockingham or the Duke at 
Eichmond m that situation, I could have attended more to 
their honour, or endeavoured more earnestly to give efficacy 
to the measures I had taken in common vnth them The 
return which I and all who acted as I did have met 
from him does not make me, repent the conduct which I 
then held 

As to the rest of the gentlemen with whom I have the 
honour to act, they did not then, or at any other time, make 
a party affair of Irish politics That matter was always 
taken up without concert , hnt, in general, from the opera- 
tion of our known hheral pnncipleB» m goiemment, in com- 
merce, in religion, in. eveiythmg, it was taken up favoiiraDiy 
for Ireland 'When some locid interests bore hard upoa 
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incut, at ^vllicll tlicy aimed, lliougli short and sotnowlini 
wide of the marh ; giving, as inv sole reason, that the more 
frequently these matters came into discussion the more it 
would tend to dispel fears and to eradicate pn'judioes. 

This was the only part 1 took. O'he detail was in the 
hands of Lord Kewhaveu and Lord Leauchamp, with some 
assistance from Earl Kugent and some independent gentle- 
men of Irish property. The dead weight of the minister 
being removed, the House recovered its tone and clast icit}-. 
"We had. a temporary appearance of a deliberative character. 
The business was debated freely on both sides, and with 
suflicient temper. And the sense of the memhers being 
influenced by nothing but what will natur.ally influence men 
unbought, their reason and jirejudiccs, these two principles 
had a fair conflict, and prejudice n-as obliged to give way to 
reason. A majority appeared, on a division, in favour of the 
propositions. 

As these proceedings got out of doors, Glasgow and iMan- 
chester, and, I think, Liverpool, began to move, but in a 
manner much more slow and languid than formerly. Hothing, 
in my opinion, would have been less diflleult than entirel}’^ to 
have overborne their opposition. The London AYest India 
trade was, as on the former occasion, so on this, perfectly 
liberal, and perfectly quiet; and there is abroad so much 
respect for the united wisdom of the House, when supposed 
to act upon a fair Hew of a political situation, that I scarcely 
everremeinber any considerable uneasiness out of doors, when 
the most active members, and those of most property and 
consideration in the minority, have joined themselves to the 
administration, hlany factious people, in the towns I men- 
tioned, began indeed to revile Lord Horth, and to reproach 
his neutrality, as treacherous and ungrateful to those wlio 
had so heartily and so warmly entered into all his views with 
regard to America. ' That noble lord whose decided character 
it is to give way to the latest and nearest pressure, without 
any sort of regard to 'distant consequences of any kind, 
thought fit to appear on this signification of the pleasure of 
those his worthy friends and partisans, arid putting himself at 
the head of the Posse Sccccam, wholly regardless of the dig- 
nity and consistency of our miserable House, drove the pro- 
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should pass •without any con‘«ideral)le difficulty, he would 
bring hia acquiescence to tell for merit in Iretind, and he 
would have the credit out of bis indolence of giving quiet 
to that country If difficulties should anso on the part of 
England, he hnew that the House was so well trained, that 
ho might at his pleasure call us off from the hottest scent 
As he acted m his usual manner, and upon his principle, 
opposition acted upon theirs, and rather generally supported 
the measure As to myself, I expres'ied a disapprobation at 
the practice of bringing imperfect and indigested projects 
into the House, before means were used to quiet the clamours 
which a misconception of what we were doing might occasion 
at home, and before measures were settled with men of 
weight and authority m Ireland, in order to render our acts 
useluland acceptable to that country I said, that the only 
thing which could make the inOucnce of the Crown (enorm 
oua without as well as ■withm the Bouse) in any degree tolet' 
able, was, that it might be employed to give something ot 
order and system to the proceedings of a popular assembly , 
that government b_eing so situated as to hsve_a large range of 
pTO‘»pec^and as irwer^a bird’s eyeview of every thinm they 
might see^istant dangers, and distant advantages, which wre 
not so Visible to those who stood on the common level , they 
might, besides, observe them, from this advantage, in tbeir 
relative and combined state , ■which people locallyinstructed 
and partially informed, could behold only in an insobted 
and unconnected manner — but that for many yeara.p33t wc 
suffered under all the evils, without any one of the advan 
tages of a government influence — that the busmeas of a 
mimster, or of those who acted as such had been still further 
to contract the narrowness of men’s ideas , to confirm m 
veterate prejudices , to inflame vulgar passions, and to abet 
all sorts of popular absurdities, in order the better to dc 
stroy popular rights and privileges — that so far from me- 
thodizing the business of fte House, they had let all things 
run into an mcitncablo confusion , ana hod left affairs o 
tho most delicate policy wholly to chance 

After I had expressed mysdf with the warmth I felt on 
seeing all government and order buned under the rums ot 
liberty, and after I had made my protest against the 
cn(y of the propositions, I supported the principle of enlarge- 
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to common-sense as not to know the wisdom and eiScacy of 
early concession in circumstances such as otu’s. 

The session 'was now at an end. The ministers, instead of 
attending to a duty that was so urgent on them, employed 
themselves, as usual, in endeavours to destroy the reputation 
of those who were hold enough to remiud them of it. They 
caused it to he industriously circulated through the nation, 
that the distresses of Ireland were of a nature hard to he 
traced to the true source ; that they had heen monstrously 
magnified ; and that, in particular, the official reports from 
Ireland had given the lie (that was their phrase) to Lord 
Encldngham’s representations. And, attributing the origin 
of the Irish proceedings wholly to us, they asserted, that 
everything done in parHament upon the subject was with a 
view of stirring up rebellion ; “ that neither the Irish legis- 
lature, nor their constituents, had signified any dissatisfac- 
tion at the relief obtained in the session preceding the last ; 
that, to convince both of the impropriety of their peaceable 
conduct, opposition, by making demands in the name of 
Ireland, pointed out what she might extort from Great 
Britain : that the facility with which relief was (formerly) 
granted, instead of satisfying opposition, was calculated to 
create new demands. These demands, as they interfered 
with the commerce of Great Britain, were certain of being 
opposed ; a circumstance which could not fail to create that 
desirable confusion which suits the views of the party. 
That they (the Irish) had long felt their own misery, with- 
out Immoing well from whence it came. Our worthy patriots, 
,by pointing out Gh'cat Britain as the cause of Irish distress, 
may have some chance of rousing Irish resentment.” This I 
quote from a pamphlet, as perfectly contemptible in point of 
writing as it is false in its facts, and wicked in its design : 
but as it is written, under the authority of ministers, by one 
of their principal literary pensioners, and was circulated 
with great diligence, and, as I am credibly informed, at a 
considerable expense to the public, ! use the words of that 
book to let you see inVhat manner the friends and patrons 
of Ireland, the heroes' of your pailiament, represented all 
eftbrts for your relief here ; what means they took to dispose 
the minds of the people towards that great object ; and what 
encouragement thej* gave to all who should choose to exert 
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positions entirely out of doors byamajontynewlysummoned 
to dutj 

In order to atone to Ireland for hi3 gratification to Man 
Chester, he graciously permitted or rather forwarded two 
bills, that for encouraging the growth of tobacco and that 
for giving a bounty on exportation of hemp from Ireland 
They were brought m by two very worthy members and on 
good principles , but I was sorry to see them , and after ex 
pressing my doubts of their propriety, left the House Little 
also was said upon them My objections were two , the first 
that the cultivation of those weeds (if one of them could be 
at all cultivated to profit) was adverse to the introduction 
of a good course of agnculture The other, that the encour 
agement given to them tended to establish that mischievous 
policy of conaidenng Ireland as a country of staple, and a 
producer of raw materials 

When the rejection of the first propositions and the accept 
anc© of the last had jointly, as it was natural raised a very 
strong discontent in freZamf Lord Sociingham, who 
quentiy said that there never seemed a more opportune time 
for the relief of Ireland than that moment, when Lord ^orth 
had rejected all rational propositions for its relief, without 
consulting I believe anyonenving did what he is not often 
very willing to do , but he thought tins an occasion of mag 
nitude enough to justify an extraordinary step He went 
into the Closet and made a strong representation on the 
matter to the king which was not ill received, and I believe 
produced g^ood effecta He then made the motion m the 
House of Lords which you may recollect, but he was con 
tent to withdraw all ol censure which it contained on the 
solemn promise of mmistry that they would in tho recess 
of parliament, prepare a plan for the benefit of Ireland, and 
have it in readiness to produce at the next meeting Tou 
may recollect that Lord Gower became in a particular man 
ner bound for the fulfilling this engagement Even this aid 
not satisfy and most of the minority were very unwilwg 
that parliament should be prorogued, until something eficc 
tual on the subject should oe done particularly as 
that the distresses, discontents and armaments of Ireland 
n ere increasing eveiy day, and that we ore not so much lost 
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legislative body is above all praise. By your proceeding witb 
regard to tbe supplies, you revived the grand use and 
cbaracteristic benefit of parliament, wbieb -was on tbe point 
of being entirely lost amongst us. These sentiments I never 
concealed, and never shall ; and Mr. Fox expressed them with 
his usual power when he spoke on the subject. 

All this is very honourable to you. But in what light 
must we see it ? How are we to consider your armament 
without commission from the Crown, when some of the first 
people in this kingdom have been refused arms, at the time 
they did not only not reject but solicited the king’s com- 
missions ? Here to arm and embody would be represented 
as little less than high treason, if done on private authority — 
"With you it receives the thanks of a privy counsellor of 
Great Britain, who obeys the Irish House of Lords in that 
point with pleasure; and is made secretary of state the 
moment he lands here, for his reward. Tou shortened the 
credit given to the Crown to six months — You huhg up the 
public credit of your kingdom by a thread — ^You refused to 
raise any taxes, whilst you confessed the public debt, and 
jmblic. exigencies, to be great and urgent beyond example. 
You certainly acted in a great style, and on sound and in- 
Auncible principles. But if we, in the opposition which fills 
Ireland with such loyal horrors,, had even attempted, what we 
never did even attempt, the smallest delay or the smallest 
limitation of supply, in order to a constitutional coercion of 
the Crown, we should have been decried by all the coiu’t and 
Tory mouths of this kingdom, as a desperate faction, aiming 
at the direct ruin of the country, and to surrender it bound 
hand and foot to a foreign enemy. By actually doing what we 
never ventured to attempt, jmu have paid your court mth 
such address, and have won so much favour with his Majesty 
and his cabinet, that they have, of their special grace and 
mere motion, raised you to new titles ; and, for the first time, 
in a speech from the throne, complimented you with the 
appellation of “faithful and loyal,” — and, in order to insult 
our low-spirited and degenerate obedience, have thrown these 
epithets aiid your resistance together in our teeth ! ‘What do 
you think were the feelings of every man who looks upon 
parliament in a higher light, than that of a market overt for 
legalizing a base traffic of votes and pensions, when he saw 
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tbemselvea m jour favour Their unweaned endeavours 
were not wholly without Buccess, and the unthinking people 
in many places became ill affected towards us on this ac- 
count ior the ministers proceeded m your affairs just as 
they did with regard to those of America They always re- 
presented yon as a parcel of blockheads, without se^se, or 
even feeling, that all yonr words were only the echo of 
faction here , and (as you have seen above) that you had 
not nnderstandmg enough to know that your trade nas 
cramped by restrictive acts of the British parliament, unless 
we had, for factious purposes, given you the information 
They were so far trom giving the least mtmiation of the 
measures which ha\e since taken place, that tho'c who 
were supposed the best to know their intentions declared 
them impossible in the actual state of the two kingdoms 
and spoke of nothing but an act of union, as the only wav 
that could he found of giving freedom of trade to Ireland, 
consistently with the interests of this kingdom Even when 
the session opened, Lord North declared that he did not 
know what renicdj to apply to a disease, of the cause of which 
he was Ignorant, and ministry, not being then entirely re- 
solved how far they should submit to your energy, they, by ^ 
anticipation, set the above author or some of his associates to 
fill the newspapers with invectives against us, as distre'^sing 
the minister by extravagaiit demands in favour of Ireland 
I need not inform y ou that ev ery thing they asserted of the 
steps taken in Ireland, as the result of our machinations, was 
utterly false and groundless For myself,! seriously protest 
to you that I neither wrote a word or received a lino upon 
any matter relative to the trade of Ireland or to the politics 
of it, from the beginning of the last session to the day that I 
was honoured with your letter It would bo an affront to 
the talents in the Irish parliament to say one word more 
What was done in Ireland dunng that period, in and out 
of parbament, never ivill be forgotten Xou raided an army 
new in its kind, and adequate to its purposes It affected 
its end wuthout its exertion It was not under the authonty 
of law, most certainly , but it denved from an authonty stiU 
higher , and as they say of faith, that it is not contrary to 
reason, but above it , so this army did not so much contradict 
the spirit of the law, as supersede it AVhat j ou did m the 
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deserted lielm into tlieir .own hands, and supply by their 
very real abilities the total inefficacy of the nomiual govern- 
ment. AH these might he real, and might he very justifiable, 
motives for their reconciling themselves cordially to the 
present court system. But I do not so weU discover the 
reasons that coidd induce them, at the first feeble dawning 
of life in this country, to do all in their power to cast a cloud 
over it ; and to prevent the least hope of our aftecting the 
necessary reformations which are aimed ■ at in our constitu- 
tion, and in our national economy. 

But, it seems, I was silent at the passing the resolutions. 
Why — what had I to say ? If I had thought them too much, 
I should have been accused of an endeavour to inflame Eng- 
land. If I should represent them as too little, I should have 
been charged with a design of fomenting the discontents of 
Ireland into actnal rebellion. The treasury-bench represent- 
ed that the affair was a matter of state ; — they represented 
it truly. I, therefore, only asked whether they Icnew these 
propositions to be such as would satisfy Ireland ; for if they 
were so, they would satisfy me. This did not indicate that 
I thought them too ample. In this our silence (however 
dishonourable to parliament) there was one advantage ; that 
the whole passed, as far as it is gone, Avith complete unani- 
mity ; and s'o quickly, that there Avas no time left to excite 
any opposition to it out of doors. In the West India busi- 
ness, reasoning on what had lately passed in the parliament 
of Ireland, and on the mode in whicli it Avas opened here, I 
thought I saw much mattpr of perplexity. But I have noAv 
better reason than ever to be pleased Avith my silence. If I 
had spoken, one of the most honest and able men^ in the 
Irish parliament wordd probably have thought my observa- 
tion an endeavour to sow dissension, which he was resolved 
to prevent ; and one of the most ingenious and one of the 
most amiable men^ that ever graced yours or any House of 
parliament, might have looked on it as a chimera. In the 
silence I observed, I was strongly countenanced (to say no 
more of it) by every gentleman of Ireland that I had. the 
honour of conversing AAoth in London. The only Avord, for 
that reason, which I spoke, Avas to restrain a Avorthy county 


Jlr. Grattan. 


‘ ,Mr. Hussey Burgli. 
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you employ such means of coercion to the Crown m order to 
coerce our parliament through that medium ? How much bis 
Majesty is pleased with h\& part of the civihty, must he left 
to hi3 own taste But as to us, jou declared to the world 
that you knen that the way of bnngmg us to reason was to 
apply \ ourselves to the true source of aU our opinions and 
the only motive to all our conduct* Now, it seems, you think 
j oursefres affronted, because a few of us express some indig 
nation at the minister who has thought fit to stnp us stark 
naked, and expose the true state of our poxed and pestilential 
habit to the world * Think or say what vou will m Ireland, 
I shall ever think it a crime hardly to he ei^iated by his 
blood He might, and ought by a longer continuance, or by 
an earlier meeting of this parhament, to have given us the 
credit of some wisdom m foreseeing and anticipating an 
spproachm" force So tar Ikita it, Lord Oower coming out of 
hi8 own caomet declares, that one principal cause of his 
resi^ation uas his not being able to prevail on the present 
minister to mve any sort of appbcation to this business 
Even on the Tate meeting of parliament nothing determinate 
could be drawn from him or from any of his associates, unfil 
you had actually passed the short money bill , which mea 
spre they flattered themselves, and assured others, you would 
nei er come up to Disappointed in their expectation at see 
lUg the siege raised they surrendered at discretion 
I J udge my dear Sir of our surprise at finding your cen 

* sure directed against those whose only crime was in accus- 
ing the ministers of not haiing prevented your demands by 
our graces of not having given you the natural advantages 
of your countiy in the most ample, the most early, and the 
most liberal manner , and for not having given away author 
ity in such a manner as to insure friendship That you 
should make the panegyric of the ministers 13 what I expect- 
ed, because m praising their bounty you paid a just com 
pliment to your own force But that you should rail at us, 
either individually or collectively, is what I can scarcely 
think a natural proceeding I can easily conceive that gen 
tlemen might grow frightened at what they have done ,— 
that they might imagine they had undertaken a^ business 
above their direction, — that, having obtained a state of 
independence for their country, they meant to take the 
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ministry, to commit tlie two kingdoms in a dispute, we Lad 
nothing to do but (without at dl condemning the proposi- 
tions) to have gone into the commercial detail of the objects 
of them. It could not have been refused to us ; and you, 
who know the nature of business so well, must knqw that 
this would have caused such delays, and given rise during 
that delay to such discussions, as all the wisdom of your fa- 
vourite minister could never have settled. But indeed you 
mistake your men. We tremble at the idea of a disunion of 
these two nations. The only thing in which we differ with you 
is this, — that Ave do not think your attaching yourselves to 
the court, and quarrelling with the independent part of this 
people, is the way to promote the union of two free countries, 
or of holding them together by the most natural and salutary 
ties. 

You will be frightened when you see this long letter. I 
smile, when I consider the length of it, myself. I never, 
that -I -remember, wrote any of the same extent. But it 
shows me that the reproaches of the country that I once 
belonged to, and in which I stiU have a dearness of instinct 
more than I can justify to reason, make a greater impression 
dh^me than I had imagined. But parting words are admit- 
ted to be a little tedious, because they are not likely to be 
renewed. If ifwill not be making yourself as troublesome 
to others as I am to you, I shall be obliged to you if you 
Avill show this, at theiu greatest leisure, to the Speaker, to 
your excellent Idnsman, to Mr. Glrattan, Mr. Telverton, and 
Mr. Daly ; — all these I have the honour of being personally 
Icnown to, except Mr. Telverton, to whom I am only known 
by my obligations to him. If you live in any habits with 
my old friend the provost, I shall be glad that he too sees 
this mj humble apology. 

Adieu I once.more accept my best thanks for the interest 
you take in me. Believe that it is received by a heart not 
yet so old as to have lost its’ susceptibility. All here give 
you the best old-fashioned wishes of the season, and believe 
me, with the greatest truth and regard, 

jNIy dear Sir, 

Your most faithful and obliged humble Servant, 

EnMUATJ Btjbice. 


Beacomfidd, 

I^cio Year's Day, 1780. 
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member,' •wbo bad received some communication from a 
great trading place m tbe county he represents, which if it 
had been opened to the House, would have led to a perplei 
mg discussion of one of the most troublesome matters that 
could arise m tbia business I got up to put a stop to it , 
and I beliei e if 5 on knew what the topic was, you would 
commend my discretion 

That it should he a matter of public discretion in me to be 
silent on the affairs of Ireland is what on all accounts 1 bit 
terly lament I stated to the House what I felt , and I felt 
as strongly as human sensibility can feel the extinction of 
my parliamentary capacity where I wished to use it most 
"When I came into this parliament just fourteen years ago, 
— into this parbament then, in vulgar opinion at least, the 

E residing council of the greatest empire existing, (and per 
aps, all things considered that ever did exist ) obscure and 
a stranger as I was,— I considered myself as raised to tbe 
highest dignity to which a creature of our species could 
aspire In that opinion, one of the chief pleisures m my 
situation, what ivas first and uppermost in my thoughts, was 
the hope, without injury to this country, to be eomewhat 
useful to the place of my birth and education, which in 
many respects, internal and external, I tliought ill and im 
politically governed But when I found that the Hou^Oj 
surrendering itself to the guidance of an authonty, not 
grown out of au expenenced wisdom and integrity, but out 
f of the accidents of court favour, bad become the sport of 
the passions of men at once rash and pusillanimous , — that 
it had even got into the habit of refusing eierytliing to 
reason and surrendenug everythmg to force all my power 
of obliging either my country or individuals was gone all 
the lustre of my imaginary rank was tarnished , and I felt 
degraded even by my elevation X said this or sometbiog 
to this effect If it gives offence to Ireland I am sorry for 
it it was the reason I gave for roy silence , and it wa^ as 
far as it went the true pne 

"With you this sileffce of xnme and of others was repre- 
sented as factious and as a iliscountenance to the mensvic 
of your Tohef Do you think us children ? If it bad been 
our ivish to embroil matters and, for the sake of distressing 

* Mr SlanKjr, member for Lancashire 
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\s-itli tins comfort, liowover, that, if I have disobey ed my 
constituents, it was not in pursuit of any sinister interest, 
or any party passion of m 3 ' own, hut in cndcaA’OUi’ing to save 
them from disgrace, along with the whole communit}’’ to 
which the}’’ and I -belong. I shall be concerned for this, 
and very much so ; but I should be more concerned if, in 
gratifying a present humoiu* of theirs, I had rendered my- 
self unworthy of their former or their futiuro choice. I con- 
fess, that I could not bear to face m 3 ' constituents at tlie next 
general election, if I had been a rival to Lord North in the 
glory of having refused some small, insigniQcant concessions, 
in favour of Ireland, to the arguments and supplications of 
English members of parliament ; and in the very next ses- 
sion, on the demand of 40,000 Irish bayonets, of hanng 
made a speech of two hours long to prove that my former 
conduct was founded upon no one right pnnciple cither of 
policy, justice, or commerce. I never heard a more elabor- 
ate, more able, more convincing, and more shameful speech. 
The dehater obtained credit; but the statesman -rt’as dis- 
graced for ever. Amends were made for having refused small 
but timely concessions by an unlimited and untimely surren- 
der, not only of every one of the objects of former restraints, 
but virtually of the whole legislative power itself, which 
had made them. Eor it is not necessary to infonn 3 'ou that 
the unfortunate parliament of this kingdom did not dare to 
qualify the very liberty she gave of trading with her oxon 
plantations, by applying, of her oion authority, any one of 
the commercial regulations to the new trafB.c of Ireland, 
which bind us here under the several acts of navigation. We 
were obliged to refer them to the parliament of Ireland, as 
conditions ; just in the same manner as if we were bestow- 
ing a privilege of the same sort on Erance and Spain, or any 
other independent power, and, indeed, with -more studied 
caution than we should have used, not to shock the princi- 
ple of their independence. How the minister reconciled the 
refusal to reason, and the surrender to arms, raised in defi- 
anee of the prerogatives of the Crown to his master, I know 
not ; it has probably been settled, in some way or other, 
between themselves. But however the Icing and his minis- 
ters may ^ settle, the question of his dignity and his rights, I 
thought it became me, by vigilance and foresight, to take care 
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I am frightened at the trouble I give you and our fnends , 
but I recollect that you are mostly lawyers, and habituated 
to read long tiresome papers— and, where your friendship is 
concerned, without a fee, I am sure, too, that you ivili not 
act the lawyer in Bcrutinizmg too minutely every expression 
which my haste may make me use I forgot to mention my 
friend O’Hara and others, but you will communicate it as 
you please 


A LETTER TO JOHN JMERLOTT, ESQ ^ 

Deae Sib, 

I am very unhappy to find that mj conduct m the busi* 
ness of Ireland, on a former occasion, had made many to he 
cold and indifferent, who would otherwise have been warm, 
in my favour I really thought that events would have pro- 
duced a quite contrary effect , and would have proved to all 
the inhabitants of Bristol, that it was no desire of opposing 
myself to their wishes, but a certain knowledge of tne ne- 
cessity of their affairs, and a tender regard to J;heir honour 
and interest, which induced me to take the part which I 
then took They placed me m a situation which might en 
able me to discern what was fit to be done on a consideration 
\ of the relative circumstances of this countiy and all its 
■* neighbours This was what you could not so well do your- 
selves, butyou hada right to expect fhatl should avail^self 
of the advantage which I demed from your favour Under 
the impression of this duty and this trust I had endeavoured 
to render, by preventive graces and concessions, every act of 
power at the same time an act of lenity the result of Eng 
lish bounty, and not of English timidity and distress I 
really flattered myself that the events which hare proved 
beyond dispute the prudence of such a maxim would have ob- 
tained pardon for me, if not approbation But if I have not 
been ao fortunate, I do most amcerely regret my great lo«3 . 

* An eminent merchant in the m^of Bristol, of mIhcTi Mr Builce yas 
one of the representatives la parliament — It relates to the same suDjeet 
as the preceding letter 
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LETTEES, 

■wixn 

REFLECTIONS ON THE EXECUTIONS OF THE EIOTEES, 

’ TS 1780.1 


TO THE LOUD CHANCELLOR. 

Mt Lose, 

I hope I am not too late with the enclosed slight ob- 
servations. If the execution already ordered cannot be post- 
poned, might I venture to recommend that it should extend 
to one only ; and then the plan suggested in the enclosed 
paper may, if your Lordship thinks well of it, take place with 
such improvements as your better judgment may dictate. 
As to fe\\Tiess of the executions and the good effects of that 
policy, I cannot, for my own part, entertain, the slightest 
doubt. 

If you have no objection, and think it may not occupy mbre 
of his Majesty’s time than such a thing is worth, I should 
not be sorry that the enclosed was put into the king’s hands. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Tour Lordship’s 

Charles Street, most obedient humble servant, 

Jnhj 10, 1780. Edmund Bueke. 


TO THE EARL BATHURST, 

EOBD PEESTDENT OE THE COUNCIL. 

My Loed, 

I came to town but yesterday, and therefore did not 
learn more early the probable extent of the executions, in con- 

' It appears by llio following extract from a letter written by the Earl 
of Mansfield to IMr. Burke, dated the 17tli July, 1780, that these Reflec- 
tions had also been communicated to him — “ I received the honour of 
your letter and veiy judicious thoughts. Having been so greatly injured 
myself, I have thought it more decent not to attend the reports, and con- 
sequently have not been present at any deliberation upon the subject.” 

VOL. v. 2 L 
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of yours , I thought I oughtratbertobglitentbe ship m time 
than expose it to a total -wreck The conduct pursued 
seemed to me without weight or judgment, and more fit for a 
member for Banbury than a member for Bristol I stood 
therefore silent -with gnef and vexation on that day of the 
signal shame and humiliation of this degraded king and coun- 
try But it seems the pnde of Ireland in the day of her 
power was equal to ours, -when we dreamt we were powerful 
too I ha\e been abused there even for my silence, which 
was construed into a desire of exciting discontent in England 
Bat, thank God, my letter to Bnstol was in print my sen 
timents on the policy of the measure were known and deter 
mined, and such as no man could think me absurd enough to 
contradict "When I am no longer a free agent, I am obliged 
in tlie crowd to yield to necessity , it la surely enough that 
I silently submit to power , it is enough that 1 do not fool- 
ishly afiront the conqueror , it is too hard to force xno to sing 
hi8 praises whiH I am led in triumph before him , or to jnaie 
the panegyric of our own minister, who w ould put me neither 
m a condition to surrender with honour, norto fight with the 
amalleat hope of victory I was, I confess, sullen and silent 
on that day , and shall continue so until 1 see some disposi- 
tion to inquire into this and other causes of the national 
grace It I suffer in my reputation for it in Ireland, I am 
sorry , but it neither does nor can affect me so nearly as my 
suffering in Bristol, for having -wished to unite the interests 
of the two nations in a manner that would Becuro the supre 
macy of this 

Will you have the goodness to excuse the length of this 
letter My earnest desire of explaining mysell m every 
point which may affect the mmd of any worthy gentleman in 
Bnstol 13 the cause of it-. To yours^, and to your Iibeml 
and manly notions, I know it is not bo necessary Believe nic, 

. My dear Sir, 

Your most foithfii! and obedient Immble servant, 
Eniimni BunxE 

Beacon’ijield, ApnlAth, 1780 
To John Sleriott, Fsq HnstoL 
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laim to go tliroiigli, and I believe nail enter into our ideas 
on the subject. On this matter yon see that no time is to 
be lost. Before a final determination, the first thing I nould 
recommend is, that if the very next execution cannot be de- 
layed, (by the way I do not see why it may not,) it may be 
of but a single person ; and that afterwards you should not 
exceed two or three : for it is enough for one riot, where the 
very Act of Parliament," on which you proceed, is rather a 
little hard in its sanctions and its construction : not that I 
mean to complain of the latter, as either new or strained ; 
but it was rigid from the first. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Tuesday, Tour most obedient humble Servant, 
l^ihJidy, 1780. , Edmund Buhke. 

I really feel uneasy on this business, and should consider 
it as a sort of personal favour, if you do something to limit 
the extent and severity of the law on this point. — Present 
my best compliments to Lord North, and if he thinks that I 
have had wishes to be serviceable to government on tbe late 
occasion, I shall on my part think myself abundantly re-: 
warded, if a few lives less than first intended should be 
saved ; I should sincerely set it down as a personal obliga- 
tion, though the thing stands upon general and strong rea- 
son of its own. 


SOME THOUGHTS 

ON THE APPEOACHINO EXECUTIONS, 

HUMBLY OFFERED TO CONSIDERATION. 

As the number of persons convicted on account ox the 
late unhappy tumults, will probably exceed what any one’s 
idea of vengeance or example Avould deliver to capital pun- 
ishment, it is to be wished that the whole business, as well 
with regard to the number and description of those who are 
to .sufier death, as with regard to those who shall be de- 
livered over to lighter punishment, or wholly pardoned, 
should be entirely a Avork of reason. 
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sequence of the late disturtances I take tbe liberty of lajmg 
before you with the smcerest deference to your judgment 
what appeared to me very early as reasonable in this bus 
ness JTurfclier thoughts have amee occurred to me I con 
fess my mind is under no small degree of solicitude and 
anxietv on the subject, I am fully persuaded that a proper 
use ot mercy -uould not only recommend the wisdom and 
steadiness ot government but if properly used, might be 
made a means of drawing out tho principal movers m this 
wicked business who have hitherto eluded your scrutiny I 
beg pardon for this intrusion and have the honour to be 
with great regard and esteem 
My liord 

Your Lordship s 

Charles Street, most obedient bumble servant 

Julj 18 1780 Eniitrirn BtraKE 


TO SDJ OBB'J COOPER, PART » 

!Dea!i Sifi 

According to your desire I send you a copy of the 
few reflections on the subject of the present executions 
which occurred to me m the earliest period of the late dis 
turbances and which all my experience and observation 
since have most strongly confirmed The executions taking 
those which hare been made which aro now ordered and 
which may be the natural consequence of the convictioiig m 
Surrey will be undoubtedly too many to answer any good 
purpose Great slaughter attended the suppression of the 
tumults aud this ought to be taken m discount from the 
execution of the law For God s sake entreat of Lord I'orth 
to take a view of the sum total of the deaths before aiy are 
ordered for execution for, hy not doing something of this 
hind people are decoyed m aetoil into seventies they ncier 
would have dreamed of if they bad the whole in their new 
at once The scene m Surrey would have affected tho hard 
est heart that ever was in an human breast Justice and 
mercy have not such opposite interests as people arc apt te 
imagine I saw Lord Loughborough last night Ifc 
strongly impressed with tho sense of what necessity obugcti 
* One of tlie secretanes of the treasuiy 
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friends, or to otliers, ivlio may malie thein. objects of compas- 
sion, or even veneration ; some instances of the kind have 
liappened Avitb regard to tbe bodies of those killed in tbe 
riots. 

Tbe rest of tbe other malefactors ought to be either con- 
demned, for larger or shorter terms, to the lighters ; houses 
of correction ; service in the navy ; and the like, according 
to the case. 

This small number of executions, and all at one time, 
though in different places, is seriously recommended; be- 
cause it is certain that a great havoc among ci^inals 
hardens, rather than subdues, the minds of people inclined 
to the same crimes ; and therefore fails of answering its 
purpose as an example. Men, who see their lives respected, 
and thought of value by others, come to respect that gift of 
God themselves. To have compassion for oneself, or to care, 
more or less, for one’s own life, is a lesson to be learned just 
as every other ; and I believe it will be found, that conspira- 
cies have been most common and most desperate where 
their punishment has been most extensive and most severe. 

Besides, the least excess in this way excites a tenderness 
in the milder •sort of people, which makes them consider go- 
vernment in a harsh and odious light. The sense of justice- 
in men is overloaded and fatigued with a long series of exe- 
cutions, or -with such a carnage at once, as rather resembles 
a massacre than a sober execution of the laws. The laws 
thus lose their terror in the minds of the Avicked, and their 
reverence in the minds of the virtuous. 

I have ever observed, that the execution of one man fixes 
the attention and excites awe ; the execution of multitudes 
dissipates and Aveakens the effect : but men reason them- 
selves into disapprobation and disgust ; they compute more 
as they feel less ; and CA'cry severe act, Avh'ich does not ap- 
pear to be necessary, is sau'c to be offensh-e. 

In selecting the criminals, a very different line ought to be 
folloAvod from that recommendedjby the champions of the 
Protestant Association. They recommend that the offenders 
for plunder ought to be punished, and the offenders from 
principles spared. But the contrary rule ought to be fol- 
loA\ed. The ordinary executions, of Avhich there are enough 
in conscience, are for the former species of delinquents ; but 
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It has happened frequently, m cases of this nature, that 
the fate of the convicts has depended more upon the acci 
dental circumstance of their being brought earlier or later 
to trial, than to any steady principle of equity apphed to 
their several causes Without great care and sobriety, cn 
minal justice generally begins with anger, and ends m negh 
gence The hrst that are brought forward suffer the ex 
trenuty of the law, with circumstantes of mitigation in their 
case, and, after a time, the moat atrocious delinquents 
escape merely by the satiety of punishment 

In the business now before his Majesty, the foIIowiQg 
thoughts are humbly submitted 

If I understand the temper of the pubhc at this moment, 
a very great part of the lower, and some of the middlin" 
people of this city are in a very critical disposition, and such 
as ought to be managed with firmness and dehcacy In ge 
neral, they rather approve than blame the principles of the 
rioters , though the better sort of them are afraid of the 
consequences of those very principles which they approve 
This Keeps their minds in a suspended and anxious state, 
which may very easily be exasperated by an injudicious se- 
venty into desperate resolutions , or by weak measure^ on 
the part of the government, it may be encouraged to the 
pursuit of courses, which may be of the most dangerous 
consequences to the pubhc 

There is no doubt that the approaching executions will 
very much determine the future conduct of those people 
They ought to be such as will humble, not irritate Kothiag 
will make government more awful to them than to see that 
it does not proceed by chance or under the influence of 
passion 

It IS therefore proposed that no execution should be 
until the number of persons, which government thinks fit 
to try, IS completed IVTien the whole is at once under iho 
ej e, an examination ought to be made into the circumstances 
of e\erj particular comuct, and $ve, at the very utmost, ot 
the fittest examples may then be selected for execution, 
ought to be brougjit out and put to death, on one and tnc 
same day, in six different places, and in the most 
manner that can be devised Aitowards, great caro 
be taken, that their bodies may not be delivered to tii 
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SOME ADDITIONAL DEFLECTIONS ON THE 
EXECUTIONS. 

The great miiiilDer of sufferers seems to arise fvotu the 
misfortune incident to the varict)' of jiidicaturcs \Y3nch have 
tried the crimes. It vs'ere n'cll if the whole had been tlio 
business of one commission; for now every trial seems as if 
it were a separate business, and in that light each offence is^ 
not punished with greater severity than single offences of 
the kind are commonly marked: but in reality and fact this 
unfortunate affair, though diversified in the multitude of ovf'rt 
acts, has been one and the same riot ; and therefore the exe- 
cutions, so far as regards the general cllect on the minds of 
men, will have a reference to the unity of tlic olfcncc, and 
will appear to be much more severe than such a riot, atro- 
cious as it was, can well justify in government, I pray that 
it may he recolleGted, that the chief delinquents have hitherto 
escaped; and very many of those who are fallen into the 
hands of justice are a poor, thoughtless set of creatures, veiy 
little aware of the nature of their offence. None of the list- 
makers, the assemblies of the mob, the directors and ar- 
rangers, have been convicted. The preachers of mischief 
remain safe, and are wicked enough not to feel for their 
deluded disciples ; no, not at all. 

I would not plead the ignorance of the law in any, even 
the most ignorant,. as a justification; but I am sure that, 
when the question is of mercy, it is a very great and power- 
ful argument. I have all the reason in the world to believe 
that they did not know their offence was capital. 

There is one argument, which I beg may not he considered 
as brought for any invidious purpose, or meant as imputing 
blame anywhere, but which, I think, with candid and con- 
siderate men, will have much weight. The unfortunate de- 
Imquents were perhaps encouraged by some remissness on 
the part of government itself. The absolute and entire 
nnpnnity attending the same offence in Edinburgh which 
was over and over again urged as an example and encourac^e- 
ment to these unfortunate people, might be a means of de- 
luding them. Perhaps, too, a languor in the beginning of the 
riots here (which suffered the leaders to proceed, until very 
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such common plunderers 'would furmsb no example m tlie 
present case, where the false or pretended principle of reli 
gion, which leads to cnm%, is the very thing to he dis 
couraged 

But the reason which ought to make these people objects 
of selection for punishment, confines the selection to very 
few Por we must consider that the whole nation has been, 
for a long time, gnilty of their crime Toleration is a new 
virtue in any country It is a late ripe fruit in the best 
climates AVe ought to reeoUect the poison, which, under 
the name of antidotes against Popery, and such hke mounte- 
bank titles, has been circulated from our pulpits, and from 
our presses, from the heads of the Church of England, and 
the heads of the dissenters These puhhcations, by degrees, 
have tended to dnre all religion from our own mmds, and to 
fill them 'With nothing hut a violent hatred of the religion of 
other people, and, of course, ■with a hatred of their persons, 
and so, by a very natural progression, they have led mea to 
the destruction of their goods and Lou'^s, and to attempt* 
upon their lives 

Tins delusion furnishes no reason for suffering that abom 
inable spint to bo kept alive by inflammatory libels, or 
seditious assembhes, or for government’s yielding to it, in 
the smallest degree, any point of justice, equity, or sound 
policy The king certainly ought not to give up any part 
of bis subjects to the prejudices of another So iar from it, 
I am clearly of opinion, that on the late occasion the 
Catlfolics ought to have been taken, more avowedly t^n 
they were, under the protection of goi emment, as tbo dis- 
senters had been on a similar occasion , 

But though we ought to protect agamst violence the 
bigotry of others, and to correct our own too, if 
any left, we ought to reflect that an offence, 1x11100101 
cause IS national, ought not in its effects to bo vindicate 
on individuals, but with a very well tempered seventy 

Tor my own part, I think the fire is not eitingiosaa , 
on the contrary, it seems to require the attention of , 
meat mote than ever , but ®a a part of any ^letboai 
plan for extinguishing this flame, it really seems 
that the execution of justice should ho as steady and as 
as possible 
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to the general spirit of the tmmilts ; and they ought to he 
nothing more than what is sufficient to mark and discounten- 
ance that spirit. 

ciKcn:MSTA>*CES Eon :MEncY. 

ITot being principal. 

Probable want of early and deliberate purposes. 

Sex^ ’ j- where the highest malice docs not a])pear. 
Intoxication and levity, or mere wantonness of any kind. 


A LETTER 

TO THE EIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY DUNDAS, 

OXE OF Ills majesty’s FIllKCIPAL SECUETAUtES OF STATE. 

•WITH THE SKETCH OF A NEGRO CODE. 

Dear Sib, 

I should have been punctual in sending you the sketch 
I promised of mj’’ old African Code, if some friends from 
London had not come in upon me last Saturday, and engaged 
me till noon this day ; I send this pacquet by one of them, 
who is stiU here. If what I send be, as under present circum- 
stances it must be, imperfect, you will excuse it, as being done 
near twelve years ago. About four years since I made an 
abstract of it, upon which I cannot at present lay my hands ; 
but I hope the marginal heads will in some measure supply it. 

If the African trade could be considered with regard to 
itself only, and as a single object, I should thinlc the utter 
abolition to be, on the whole, more advisable than any scheme 
of regulation and reform. Rather than suffer it to continue 
as it is, I heartily wish it at an end. "What has been lately 
done has been done by a popular spirit, which seldom calls 
for, and indeed very rarely relishes, a system made up of a 
great variety of parts, and which is to operate its effect in a 
great length of time. The people like short methods ; the con- 
sequences of which they sometimes have reason to repent of. 
Abolition is but a single act. To prove the nature of the 
trade, and to expose it properly, required, indeed, a vast col- 
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inanj, as it were by tbe eontagton of a sort of fasbion, -were 
carried to these excesses) might make these people thihk 
that there was something m the case, which mduced govern 
TOent to wbik at the irregolanty of the proceedings 

Tbe conduct and the condition of the lord mayor ought, m 
my opinion, to be considered His answers to Lord Beau 
champ, to ilr Malo, and to Mr Langdale, make bun appear 
rather an accomplice in the crimes, than guilty of neghgence 
05 a magistrate Such an example set to the mob by the first 
magistrate of the city tends greatly to palliate their offence 
The licence, and complete impunity too, of the publica- 
tions, which from the beginning imtigated the people to such 
actions, and, m the midst of trials and executions, still con 
tmues, does in a great degree render these creatures an ob- 
ject of compassion In the Public Advertiser of this morn 
mg there are two oc three paragraphs strongly rccommenduig 
such outrages , and stimuuiting the people to violence against 
the houses and persons of Roman Catholics, and even against 
the chapeJs of tne foreign ministers 
I would not go so far as to adopt the maxim, ^ticqmd 
multis peccatuTf tnultum , but certainly offences, committed 
by Tnsfc multitudes, are somewhat palliated m tbe tndiudmb, 
who, when so many escape, are always looked upon rather as 
unlucky than criminal All our loose ideas oijustice, as it 
affects any individual, have in them something of comparison 
the situation of others , and no systematic reasoning can 
^ully free us from such impressions 
Phil de Comines says, our English civil wars were less 
destructive than others , because the cry of the conqueror 
always was, “ Spare the common people ” This principle of 
war should be at least as prevalent in the execution of justice 
The appetite of justice is easily satisfied, and it w best 
nourished with the least possible blood "Wo may, too, recol- 
lect that between capital punishment and total impuiuty 
there are many stages 

On the whole, every circumstance of mercy, and of com- 
parative justice, does.m myopmion, plead in faiour “ 
low, untaught, or lil taught wretches Sat, sboic sjJi ^ 
policy of governraent is deeply interested, that tho 
ments should appear one solemnand deliberate act, , 
at random, and at particular offences, but done ivith a rcia J u 
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this supply to the mere operation of any abstract principle, 
(such ns, that if their supply Avas cut off, the plauters vroulcl 
encourage and produce an effectual population,) knowing 
that nothing can he more uncertain tlian the operation of 
general principles, if the}-- are not embodied in specific regu- 
lations. I am very apprehensive that so long as the slavery 
continues some means for its supply will be found. If so, I 
am persuaded that it is better to allow the evil, in order to 
correct it, than by endeavouring to forbid, what we cannot 
be able wholly to prevent, to leave it under an illegal, and 
therefore an unreformed, existence. It is not, that my 
plan does not lead to the extinction of the slave trade ; but 
it is through a very slow progress, the chief effect of which 
is to be operated in our own plantations by rendering, in a 
length of time, all foreign supply unnecessary. It was my 
wish, whilst the slavery continued, and the consequent com- 
merce, to take such measures as to cinlize the coast of Africa 
by the trade, which now renders it more barbarous ; and to 
lead by degrees to a more reputable, and, possibly, a more 
profitable, connexion with it, than we maintain at present. 

I am sure that you will consider, as a mark of my confi- 
dence in yours and Mr. Pitt’s honour and generosity, that I 
venture to put into your hands a scheme composed of many' 
and intricate combinations, without a full explanatory pre- 
face, or any attendant notes, to point out the principles upon 
which I proceeded in every regulation, which I have pro- 
posed towards the civilization and gradual manumission of 
negroes in the two hemispheres. 1 co nfess, I trust infinitely 
more, (according to the sound principles of'thqse wlibTyer 
have at ,any,Aime,_,.ni^idrated*Il^ie^sTate,^ofJmah^ the 

effect* 'and influence of religion, than to all the rest of the' 
regulatidffs'puhtoge^^^ 

‘Whenever, in my proposed reformation, we take our point 
of departure from a state of slavery, we must precede the 
donation of freedom by disposing the minds of the objects to 
a disposition to receive it without danger to themselves or 
to us. The process of bringing free savages to order and 
civilization is very different. When a state of slavery is 
that upon which we are to work, the very means which 
lead to liberty must partake of compulsion. The minds of 
men being crippled with that restraint can do nothing for 
themselves ; everything must be done for them. The regu- 
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lection of materials, wLich have teen laboriously collected, and 
compiled with great judgment It required also much per 
severance and address to eicite the spirit which has been 
oxcited without doors, and which has earned it through Ihe 
greatest eloquence ever displayed m the House has been em 
ployed to second the efforts which have been made abroad 
All tins, however, leads but to one single resolve "When tbs 
was done, all was done I speak of absolute and immediate 
abolition, the point which the first motions went to, and 
which IS in effect still pre-^sed , though in this session, accord 
ing to order, it cannot take effect A remote and a gradual 
abolition, though they may be connected, are not the same 
thing The idea of the House seems to me if I rightly com 
prebend it, that the two things are to he combrned, that is 
to say, that the trade is gradually to decline, and to cea«o 
entirely at a determinate period To make the abolition 
gradual, the regulations must operate os a strong discourage* 
meat But xt is much to be feared, that a trace continued 
and discouraged, and with a sentence of death passed upon it, 
will perpetuate in|Uch ill blood between those who struggle 
for the abolition, and those who contend for an effectual con 
tmuance 

At the time when I formed the plan which I have the 
honour to transmit to you, an abolition of the slave trade 
would have appeared a very chimerical project Hy plao 
therefore, supposes the continued existence ol that commerce 
Taking for my basis, that I had an incurable evil to deal 
with I cast about how I should make it as small an evil as 
possible, and draw out of it some collateral good 

In turning the matter over m toy mind at that time and 
since, I never was able to consider the African trade upon s 
ground disconnected with the employment of negroes in tw 
West Indies, and distinct from their condition in the plant 
ations whereon they serve I conceived that the tne 
origin of the trade was not m the place it w as begun at bu 
at the place of its final destination I therefore was an 
still am, of opinion, that the whole work ought to bo 
up together , and that a gradual abolition of slavery in > 
West Indies ought to go hand in hand with am thing w ' 
should be done with regard to its supply from the co« 
Africa I could not trust a cessation of the demana 
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II. The mode of camdug on the trade upon the coast of 
Al'rica, which includes a plan for introducing civilization in 
that i^art of the world. 

•III. IVIiat is to be observed from tlie time of sliippfng 
negroes to the sale in the West India islands. 

IV. The regulations relative to the state and condition of 
slaves in the West Indies, their manumission, &c. 

AVueeeas it is expedient, and conformable to preamble 
the principles of true religion and morality, and 
to the rules of sound policy, to put an end to all traffic in 
the persons of men, and to the detention of their said per- 
sons in a state of slaver^'-, as soon as the same may be eflcct- 
ed Avithout producing great inconveniences in the sudden 
change of practices of such long standing ; and, during the 
time of the continuance of the said practices, it is desirable 
and expedient, by proper regulations, to lessen the inconve- 
niences and evils attendant on the said traffic and state of 
servitude, until both shall he gradually done away : 

And whereas the objects of the said trade, and conse- 
quential servitude, and the grievances resulting therefrom, 
come under the principal heads following, the regulations 
ought thereto to be severally applied ; that is to say, that 
provision should be made by the said regulations, 

1st, Tor duly qualifying ships for the said traffic; 

2nd, Eor the mode and conditions of permitting the said 
trade to be earned on upon the coast of .Africa ; 

3rd, Tor the treatment of the negroes in their passage to 
the West India islands ; 

4th, Vor the government of the negroes which are or 
shall be employed in his Majesty’s colonies and plantations 
in the West Indies : i 

Be it therefore enacted, that every ship or ships to he 
' trading vessel whicli is intended for the negro registered, 
trade, with the name of the owner or owners thereof, shall 
be entered and registered as ships trading to the West 
Indies are by law to be registered, with the further provi- 
sions following : 

1. The said entry and register shall contain an Measured and 
' account of the greatest number of negroes, of surveyed, 
all descriptions, which are proposed to be taken into the 
said ship or trading vessel ; and the said ship, before she is 
permitted to be entered outwards, shall be surveyed by a 
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Jahoos can owe litth to consent Ererjthing must be the 
creature of power Hence it is, that regulations must he 
multiplied , particularly as you have two parties to deal ^nth 
The planter you must at once restrain and support, and 
you must control, at the same time that you ease, the serv- 
ant This necessanly makes the work a matter of care, 
labour, and expense It hecomes in its nature complex 
But 1 think neither the object impracticable nor the expense 
intolerable , and I am fully convincod that the cause of 
humanity would be far more benefited by the contmuance of 
the trade and senitude, regulated and reformed, than by the 
total destruction of both or either What I propose, hoir- 
e\ er, is but a beginning of a course of measures, which an 
experience of the effects of the enl and the reform utJI en 
able the legislature hereafter to supply and correct 

I need not observe to you, that the forms are often neg- 
lected, penalties not provided, Ac &c Ac- But all this is 
merely mechanical, and what a couple of days’ appheation 
•woula set to rights 

I have seen what lias been done by tbo West Indian os« 
sembhes It is arrant trifling Tliev have done Jitt] 
ybat4hc y .Ji 
desfitute’of an executo 




I ought not to apologize for letting this scheme lie beyond 
’ » penod of the HoraUan keeping— I ought much more to 
entreat an excuse for producing it now Its whole value (i£ 


s whole value (i£ 


it has any) is the coherence and mutual d^endency of parts 
in the scheme , separately they con be of Uttle or no u'^e 
I hare the honour to be, with veiy great respect and regard, 
Dear Sir, 

Tour most faithful and obedient humble servant, 
Easter i/onOay myht, 1792 


SKETCH OF THE IfEGEO CODE 

TeIS constitufaon consists of four pnncipal laemberg 
I The rules for qualifying a ship for tbo African trade 
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6. And be it enacted, that no guns be ex- Guns for tmtio 
ported to the coast of Africa, in the said or any iosi'cctcii. 
other trade, nnless the same be duly mar Iced with the maker’s 
name on the barrels before they arc put into the stocks, anil 
vouched by au inspector in the place where the same are made 
to be without fraud, and sufficient and merchantable arms. 

7. And be it enacted, tliat before any ship 

as aforesaid shall proceed on her voyage, the masters to on- 
owner or owners, or an attorney by them named, 
if the owners are more than two, and tlie master, shall se- 
verally give bond, the owners by themselves, the master for 
himself, that the said master shall dnl}'- conform himself iii 
all things to the regulations in this act contained, so far as 
the same regards his part in executing and conforming to 
the same. 

II. iknd whereas, iu providing for the second object of 
tliis act, that is to say, for the trade on the coast of iVfrica, 
it is first prudent not only to provide against the manifold 
abuses to wluch a trade of that nature is liable, but that 
the same may be accompanied, as far as it is possible, with 
such advantages to the natives as may tend to the civilizing 
them, and enabling them to enrich themselves by means 
more desirable, and to carry on hereafter a trade more advan- 
tageous and honourable to all parties : 

And whereas religion, order, morality, and ifirtue are the 
elemental principles, and the Imowledge of letters, arts, and 
handicraft trades the chief means of such civilization and 
improvement ; for the better attainment of the said good 
purposes, 

1. Be it hereby enacted, that the' coast of Af- 

rica, on which the said trade for negoes may be established on 
carried on, shall be and is hereby divided into 
marts or staples as hereafter follows [here name the marts]. 
And be it enacted, that it shall not be lawful for the master 
of any ship to purchase any negro or negroes but at one of 
the said marts or staples. 

2. That the directors of the African company Governors 
shall appoint, where not already appointed, a and counsel- 
governor, with three counsellors, at each of the 

said marts, with a salary of to the governor, and of 

to each of the said counsellors. The said governor, 
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ship carpenter to be appointed bj the collector of the port 
from irlnch the said \e9sel is to depirt and by a surgwn, 
also appointed by the collector 'who hath been conversmt 
in the seriice of the said trade but not at the tune actuallr 
engaged or covenanted therein , and the said carpenter and 
surgeon shall report to the collector, or, m bis absence to 
the next principal ofEcer of the port, upon oath, (which oath 
the said collector or principal oflicer is hereby empoivered to 
ndmimster,) her measurement and 'what she contains in 
builder s tonnage, and that she has feet of grated 

j)ort holes bet'ween the dedcs and that she is otherwise fitly 
found as a good transport vessel 
Number of 2 And be it enacted that no ship employed 
»U\es lira ted trade shall upon any pretence take 

in more negroes than one grown man or woman for one ton 
and half of builder a tonnage, nor more than one boy or 
girl for one ton 

Pro^ s on* ^ other vessel shall lay 

in, in jiroportion to the ship s company of the 
said vessel and the number of negroes repstcred a full and 
sufficient store of sound provision so as to be secure against 
oil probable delays and accidents , namely, salted beef pork 
salt fish butter cheese biscuit, flour, nee oatmeal, and nhitc 
peas , but no horse beans or other mfenor provisions and 
the said ship shall be properly provided •with water casks or 
3 ars, in proportion to the intended number of the saidne 
groes and the said ship shall be also provided with a proper 
1 sufficient stock of cools or fire wood 

4 And every ship entered as aforesaid shall 
take out a coarse shirt and a pair of trowsew 
or petticoat for each negro intended to be taken aboard as 
also a mat or coarse mattress, or hammock, for the u«e oi 
the said negroes 

The proportions of provision, fuel and clothing to be 
regulated by the table annexed to this act 
Cert fleate 5 And be it enacted that no ship siiall bo 
thereof permitted to proceed on the said voyage or adven 
ture, until the searcher ofthe jwrt, from whence the sau 
vessel shall sail or such person as he shall appoint to act 
him, shall report to the collector that ho hath insp^t 
the said stores, and that the ship is accommodated and p 
vided in the maimer hereby directed 
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6. That the compan}’’ shall, at each cimrciics .nmi 

fort, or mart, cause to he erected, in a convenient and’ho'pitar 
place, and at a moderate cost, the estimate of to be erected, 
which shall be approved by the treasury, one cluirch, and 
one school-house, and one hospital ; and slnill ap- ch.ipi.Mn nnd 
point one principal chaplain, witli a curate or nssistai'f. 
assistant in holy orders, botli of whom shall be recommended 
by the lord bishop of London ; and the said chaplain, or 
his assistant, shall perform dinne service, nnd administer the 
sacraments, according to the usage of the Church of England, 
or to such mode, not contrary thereto, as to the said bishop 
shall seem more suitable to the circumstances of tho pcoi)le. 
And the said principal chaplain shall be tho third member in 
the council, and shall be entitled to receive from the direct- 
ors of the said African company a salary of , and his 

assistant a salary of , and he shall have power to ap- 

point one sober and discreet person, white or clerk nmi 
black, to be his clerk and catechist at a salary’’ c.itcchist. 
of . 

7. And be it enacted, that the African com- 
pany shall appoint one sufficient schoolmaster, 

who shall be approved by the bishop of London, and who 
shall be capable of teaching writing, arithmetic, sui-veying, 
and mensuration, at a salary of . And the said Afri- 

can company is hereby authorized to p^o^ide, for each settle- 
ment, a carpenter and blacksmith, with such en- carpenter and 
couragement as to them shall seem expedient ; wacksmiui. 
who shall take each two apprentices from amongst Native 
the natives, to instruct them in the several trades ; apprentices, 
the African company allowing them, as a fee for each ap- 
prentice, . And the said Affiican company shall ap- 

point one surgeon, and one surgeon’s mate, who surgeon 
are to he approved on examination at Surgeons’ ' and mate. 

Hall, to each fort or mart, with a salary of for the 

surgeon, and for his mate , and the said Native 

surgeon shall take one native apprentice, at a apprentice, 
fee to he settled by the African company. 

8. And he it enacted, that the said catechist, how 
schoolmaster, surgeon, and surgeon’s mate, as removeabie. 
well as the tradesmen in the company’s service, shall be 
obedient to the orders they shall from time to time receive 

VOL. V. 2 m;' 
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or in ms absence or illness the senior counsellor, shall and m 
hereby empowered to act as a justice of the peace and thej 
or either of them, are authorized ordered and directed, to 
provide for the peace of the settlement, and the good regula 
tion of their station and stations severally, according to the 
rules of justice, to the directions of this act, and the in 
structions they shall receive from time to time from the 
said African company and the said African company la 
hereby authorized to prepare instructions with the assent of 
the lords of hia Majesty a pnvy council, which shall be bmd 
lug m all things not contrary to this act or to the laws of 
England, on the said governors and counsellors and every 
of them and on all persons acting in commission with them 
under this act, and on all persons residing uuthm the juns 
diction of the magistrates of the said mart 
Ships of war 3 And be it enacted, that the lord high admi 
itatoned jai Qj. commissioners for executing his office, 
shall appoint one or more, as they shah see convement, of 
hia Majesty’s ships or sloops of war, under the command 
severally of a post captain, or master and commander to 
each mart as a naial station 
impecfofi 4 And be it enieted that the lord high trea 
appouted surer, or the commissioners for executing his 

office, shall name two inspectors of the said tradeat ev^ 
mart who shall provide for the execution of this act accord 
ing to the direction thereof so far as shall relate to them 
and it IS hereby provided and enacted that os ca^es of sud 
^ den emergeocy may arise the said governor or first counsel 
lor and the first commander of his Majesty s ship or ships 
on the said station and the said inspectors or the jnajonty 
of them, the governor having a double or castmg vote shall 
have power and authority to mate such occasional rules and 
orders relating to the smd trade os shall not bo contrarv to 
the instructions of the African company, and which shall ho 
vahd until the same are revoked by tne said African company 
lands may be 5 That the said African company is hereby 

purchased, authorized to ptirchasc if the same may convem 

ently be done with the consent of the pnvy council any 
lands adjommg to the fort or principal mart aforesaid no 

exceeding acres and to make allotments of sot 

Ho i^otment to one person to exceed (on pain of forfcitun.; 
acres 
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14. And, for tlie "better, direction of tte said causes for , 
inspectors, no persons are to le sold ■who, to the Kjection- 
best judgment of the said inspectors, shall he above thirty- 
five years of age, or "who shall appear, on examina'tion, stolen 
or carried away by the dealers by surprise ; nor any person, 
who is able to read in the Arabian or any other book ; nor ' 
any woman who shall appear to be advanced three months 
in pregnancy ; nor any person distorted or feeble, unless the 
said persons are consenting to such sale; or any person 
afflicted with a grievous or contagious distemper. But if 
any person so ofiered is only lightly disordered, the said 
person may be sold ; but must be kept in the hospital of the 
mart, and shall not be shipped tmtil completely cured. 

. 15. Beit enacted, that no black or European Traders to be 
factor or trader into the interior country, or on licensed by the 
the coast, (the masters of English ships only ex- 
cepted, for whose good conduct provision is otherwise herein 
made,) shall be permitted to buy' or sell in any of the said 
marts, unless he be approved by the governor of the mart in 
which he is to deal, or, in his_ absence -or disability, by the 
senior counsellor for the time "being, and obtaining a licence 
from such governor or counsellor ; and the said traders and 
factors shall, severally or jointly, as they shall be concerned, 
before they shah, obtain the said licence, be bound in a recog- 
nizance, with such surety for his or their good behaviour as to 
the said governor shall seem the best that can be obtained. 

16. Be it enacted, that the said governor, or offences, how 
other authority aforesaid, shall examine, as by tobetnkand 
duty of office, into the conduct of ah such traders 
and factors, and shall receive and publicly hear (with the 
assistance of the council and inspectors aforesaid, and of the 
commodore, captain, or other principal commander of one of 
his Majesty’s ships on the said station, or as many of the 
same as can be assembled, two whereof, with the governor, 
are hereby enabled to act) all complaints against them, or 
any of them ; and if any black or white trader or factor, 
(other than in this act excepted,) either on inquisition of 
office, or on complaint, shall be convicted by a majority of 
the said commissioners present of stealing or taking by 
surprise any person or persons whatsoever, whether free, or 
the slaves of others, without the consent of their masters ; 

2 M 2 
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from the governor and council of each fort , and if they, or 
any of them or any other person m whatever station shall 
appear on complaint and proof to the majority of the com 
missionera to lead a disorderly and debauched Lfe or u«e 
any profane or impious discoursM to the danger of defeating 
the purposes of this institution and to the scandal of the 
natives who are to he led bv all due means into a respect 
for our holy religion, and a desire of partaking of the hene 
fits tliereof they are authorized and directed to suspend the 
said person from hia office or the exercise of his trade and 
to send him to England (but without any hard confinement 
except m case of resistance) with a complamt with inquiry 
and proofs adjoined to the African company 
9 And he it enacted that the bishop of London for tl o 
time being shall have full authonty to remove the said chap* 
lam for such causes as to him shall seem reasonable 


No uWcof governor counsellor inspector 

flee? to be CM chaplain surgeon or schoolmaster, shall bo con 
aegw^wde'* cemed or have any share directly or indirectly, 
m the negro trade on pam of 

11 Be it enacted that the said governor and 
jeiiM^kj"t8 council shall keep a journal of all their proceed 

infis a hooK m which copies of all their 
correspondence shall be entered and they shall 
transmit copies oi the said journals and letter-book and 
their books of accounts to the African company, who withm 
of their receipt thereof, shall communicate the same 
to one of his Majesty s principal secretaries of state 

12 And be it enacted that the said chaplam 
n^ort*tothe Or principal minister, shall correspond inth the 
b shop of Lon bishop of Londou, and faithfully and dihgcntlr 

transmit to him an account of whatever ha 
been done for the advancement of religion, morality, an 


learmng amongst the natives , u iv^ 

Negro*, to be 13 And be it enacted that no negw sba I M 
«te»ted before conclusively sold Until he shall ho attestea y 
•'* the two inspectors and chaplain, or in oi 

the illness of any of them by one inspector and the gof 
nor, or one of tbo council who are hereby authonre 
directed by the best means in their power, to 
the circumstances and condition of the persons exposed 
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one or more liospital-sliips sliall be emnloyed at each of the 
said chief marts, wherein slaves taken ill in the trading ships 
shall he accommodated until they shall he cured ; and then 
the owner may reclaim, and shall’ receive them, pajnng the 
charges, which shall he settled hy regulation to he made hy 
the authority in this act enabled to provide such regulations. 

III. And whereas it is necessary that regulations he made to 
prevent abuses in the passage from Africa to the West Indies ; 

1. Be it further enacted, that the commander siavc-shipb to 
or lieutenant of the king’s ship on each station becxani'mcd 
shall have authority, as often as he shall see oc- 
casion, attended with one other of his ofllcers, and his surgeon 
or mate, to enter into and inspect every trading ship, in order 
to provide for the due execution of this act, and of any or- 
dinances made in virtue thereof and conformable thereto hy the 
authorities herein constituted and appointed ; and the said 
officer and officers are hereby required to examine every 
trading ship before she sails, and to stop the sailing of the said 
ship for the breach of the said rules and ordinances, until the 
governor in council shall order and direct otherwise ; and the 
master of the said ship shall not presume, under the penalty 

of , to he recovered in the courts of the AVest Indies, to 

sail without a certificate from the commander aforesaid, and 
one of the inspectors in this act appointed, that the vessel is 
provided with stores and other accommodation sufficient for 
her voyage, and has not a greater number of slaves on hoard 
than by the provisions of this act is allowed. 

2. .^d he it enacted, that the governor and Governor to 
council, with the assistance of the said naval com- give special , 
mander, _ shall have power to give such special _ 

written instructions, for the health, discipline, and care of the 
said slaves, during their passage, as to them shah seem good. 

2. And he it further enacted, that each slave, 
at entering the said ship,isto receive some present, musicann-^ 

not exceeding in value , to he provided ac- *rrirnents to be 

cording to the instructions aforesaid; and musical 
instruments, according to the fashion of the country, are to he 
provided, 

4. And he it further enacted, that the negroes ’ Table of 
on hoard the transports, and the seamen who navi- allowances, 
gate the same, are to receive their daily allowance, accord- 
ing to the table hereunto annexed, together with a certain 
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or of Wilfully and maliciously tdlmg or maiming any person , 
or of any crueUj (necessary restramfc only eicepted) , or of 
firing houses, or destroying goods, th© said trader or factor 
shall be deemed to have forfeited his recognizance, and his 
surety (o have forfeited his , and the said trader or factor, 
so convicted, shall be for ever dibbled from dealing in any 
of the said marts, unless the offence shall not be that 
of murder, maiming, arson, or stealing or surpnsiug the 
person, and shall appear to the commissioners aforesud to 
ment only, besides the penalty of his bond, a suspension 
for one year and the said trader or factor, so convicted of 
murder, maiming, arson, stealing or surprising the person, 
shall, if a native, he delivered over to the pnnce to whom he 
faelong<», to execute further justice on him But it is hereby 
provided and enacted, that if any European shall be couvicfeu 
of any of the said offences, he shall be sent to Europe, to* 
nether with the evidence against him , and, on the warrant of 
the said commissioners, the keeper of any of his Majesty's jads 
in London, Bristol, Liverpool, or Glasgow, shall receive biiD, 
until he be delivered according to due courseof law, as if the 
said offences had been committed within the cities and foams 
aforesaid 


Veeroet «s further enacted, that if the said go- 

posed to sale veiTior, <5lc shall be satisfied, that any person or 
proTbiMs'o?* persons are exposed to sale who have been stolen 
this act hovto or Surprised as aforesaid, or are not within the 
be dealt w th qualifications of salo in this act described, they 
are hereby authorized and required, if it can be done, to send 
the persons so exposed to sale to their original habitation or 
settlement, m tho manner thej shall deem best for ^mr 
security, (the reasonable charges whereof shall be allowed o 
the said governor by the Afncan company,) unions the sat 
persons choose to sell themselves , and then, and m that ca^ 
their value in money and goods, at their pleasure, sbaiJ 
secured to them, and be applicable to tbeir use, without any 
dominion over the same of any purchaser, or of any { 
to whom they may in any colony or plantation bo soJ , 
which shall always be in some of his master’s .i, 

plantations only And the master of the ship, m whic 

person shall embark, shall give bond for the fsjthfid ex 
of his part of the trust at theidnnd where be Bhall 
18 Be it further enacted, that besides tho hospitals o 
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in which he is or shall he attorney-general 1o liis j^rnjcsly, 
his heirs and successors: and that the said at.- to inquire rmii 
torney-general, protector of negroes, is hereby 
authorized to hear any complaint on the part of 
any negro or negroes, and inquire into the same, or to insti- 
tute an inquirj’' cx officio into any abuses, and to call before 
him and examine witnesses upon oath, relative to the sub- 
iect matter of the said official inqxiiry or complaint ; and it is 
'hereby enacted and declared, that t)ie said attorney-general, 
protector of negi'oes, is hereby authorized and empowered, at 
his discretion, to file an information cx officio for any ofi’onccs 
committed against the provisions of tins act, or for any mis- 
demeanours or wrongs against the said negroes, or anj’ of them. 

2. And it is further enacted, that in all trials Tower to clia!- 

of such informations the said protector of ncgi-ocs Jufnrf- 
may and is hereby authorized to challenge, peremptorily, a 
number not exceeding of the jury, who shall be im- 

panelled to try the charge in the said information contained. 

3. And be it enacted, that the said attorney- nppoint tn- 

general, protector of negroes, shall appoint in- spcMorBoiai*- 
spectors, not exceeding the number of , i\t ” ' ’’ 

his discretion ; and the said inspectors shall be placed in con- 
venient districts in each island severally, or shall twice in the 
year make a circuit in the same, according to the direction 
which they shall receive from the protector of negi-ocs afore- 
said ; and the inspectors shall, and they are hereby required, 
twice in the year, to report' in writing to the pro- 
tector aforesaid the state and condition of the por” him'" 
negroes in their districts, or on their circuit *he 

severally, the number, sex, age, and occupation of berand^Si'- 
the said negroes on each plantation; and the over- 
iseer, or chief manager on each plantation, is here- 
[by required to furnish an account thereof, within [ten days] 
after the demand of the said inspectors, and to permit the 
inspector or mspectors aforesaid to examine into the same ; 
.i and the said inspectors shall set forth, in the said report, the 
. distempers to which the negroes are most liable in the several 
parts of the island. 

> 4. And be it enacted, that the said protector instructions to 

' of negroes, by and with the consent of the cover- 
nor and chief judge of each island, shall form in- 
structions, by which the said inspectors shall discharge their 
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quantity of spirits to be mixed with their -crater. And it is 
enacted, that the table is to be fixed, and continue for one 
ireek after sailing, in some conspicuous part of the said ship, 
for the seamen’s mapection of tne same. 

Nefw»up«rta. ^ -^d be it enacted, that the captain of each 
L' tracing vessel shall be enabled, and la required, to 
^ ' divide the slaves in hU ship into crews of not less 
than ten nor more than twenty persons each, and to appoint 
one negro man to have such authority severally over ei tc h 
crew, as according to his judgment, with the advice of the 
mate and surgeon, he and they shall see good to commit to 
them, and to allow to each of them some compensation, in 
extraordinary diet and presents, not exceeding [ten shilhngs] 
Cowniutiiea ^ And be it enacted, that anv European ofHccp 
tion wSb f«- or seaman, havmg unlawful communication with 
Sw'punUhed woman slave, shall, if an officer, pay five 
pounds to the us© of the said woman, on JaodiDg 
her from the said ship, to be stopped out of ius wages , dr, if » 
seaman, forty shillings ; the said penalties to be recov ered on 
the testimony of the woman so abused, and one other. ’ 
iSntniiim to enacted, that all and every com* 

cijnnn»n4«nof mauder of a vessel or vessels etydoyed m slave 
*u«e *hip* trade, having received certificates Irotn the port of 

the outfit, and from the proper officers in Africa and the iV^est 
Indies, of their havmg conformed to the regulations of this 
act, and of their not having lost more than one in thirty of 
their slaves hy death, shall he entitled to a bounty or premium 
of [ten pounds]. _ * 

IV. And whereas tho condition of persons in a stato of 
slavery is such, that they are utterly unable to take advantage 
of any femedy which the laws may provide for their protec- 
tion, qtkI the amendment of their condition, and have not the 
proper means of pursuing auy process for tho same, but arc 
and must be unaer guardianship: and whereas it is no 
fittmg that they should be under the sole guardiunshio 
their roasters, or their attorney and overseers to 
grievances, whenever they Buffer any, must ordinarily 


OKlDg! 

AMorner s:*"*" 

ral t>» l>« pro. 
lector of ne- 
groe» 


1. Be it therefore enacted, that his 
attorney 'general for the time being i ^ 

fihall, by his office, exerdse the trust and c _ P 
ment of protector of negroes withio tee “ 
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trust ia the manner the least capable of excib^ 
reasonable bopea in the 8*ud negroes, or of 
proper authority of tho oiersecr, and shall tnmsai 
one of Ins Majestj’a principal secretaries of state, 
sent bach. \nth liia approbation, the same shall 1 
rule for the conduct ot the said inspectors 
neebtry ® cnactcu, that the 

general, protector of negroes, shall 
office for registering ^ proceedinga relative to the 
place, as protector of negroes, and shall appou 
clerk to be registrar, \nth a salary not exceeding 
Port* wheTo 6 And be it enacted, that no negi 
btiSaeWM for sale in any but the ports 

lei* to be in that is to Say, , and the colle 

Qj- porta severally shall, in 

days after the arrival of any ship transporting ne| 
the same to the protector of negrofes, or to on 
spectors, and the said protector is hereby aut 
required to eiamino, or cause to be examined b; 
inspectors, with the assistance of the said colli 
deputy, and a surgeon to be called in on the c 
state of the said ship and negroes, and upon what 
to them, the said protector of negroes and the si 
and surgeon, to be a sufficient proof, either as i 
their own inspection, or sufficient information on 
process, of any contraTemtion of this act, or cn 
negroes, or other malversation of the said captai 
jt 4 »ter» or bis Officers, the said protector shaJJ n 

him or them, not eiceedinj; 

* “ ‘’® shall not, however, weaken qc mv 

penalty growing from the bond of the said ma 
oivners And it is hereby provided, that if tho i 
or any of his officers, shall find himself aggneved 

fine, he may, n ithm — days, appeal to the cl 

the court shall be sitting, or to the governor, wi 
arc TequiTcd to hear the said parties, and on he 
annul or confirm the same 

7 And be it enacted, that no sale 
shall bo niadehut in the nresence of i 
and all negroes shall ho sold sere 
known and ascertained lota, and not otlicrwisr 
contamnig the state and dctcnp^ of eael 
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16. And be it enacted and declared, that tbe 

sbop of London for the time being shall be don to be pa- 
itron to all and every; the said cures in this act cures ; 
rected, and the said bishop is hereby required to_ 
rovide for the due filling thereof, and is to receive Irom tbe 
ind in this act provided, for the due execution of this act, a 

im not exceeding for each of the said ministers, for 

is outfit and passage. 

17. And be it enacted, that on misbehaviour and to have 
ad on complaint from the said synod, and .on 

earing the party accused in a plain and summary temovinff 
lanner, it shall and may be lawful for the bishop 
f London to suspend or to remove any minister from his i 
ure, as his said ofiences shall appear to merit. 

18. And be it enacted, that for every two dis- 

ricts a school shall be established for young ne- young ne- 
p:oes to be taught three days in the week, and to 
le detained from their owner four hours in each day ; the 
lumber not to be more dr fewer than twenty males in each 
listrict, who shall be chosen, and vacancies filled, by the 
minister of the district ; and the said minister shall pay to 
bhe owner of the said boy, and* shah, be allowed the same in 
his accounts at the synod, to the age of twelve years old, 
threepence by the day ; and for every boy, irom twelve years 
old to fifteen, five-pence by the day. 

19. And it is enacted, that if the president .of the sjmod 
aforesaid shall certify to the protector of negroes, that any 
boys in the said schools (provided, that the number in no one 
year shall exceed one m the island of Jamaica, and one in two 
years in the islands of Barbadoes, Antigua, and Grenada, and 
one in four years in any of the other islands) do Extraord' 
show a remarkable aptitude for learning, the said abUities to ^ 
■protector is hereby authorized and directed to 
purchase the said boy at the best rate, at which boys of that 
age and strength have been sold withiu the year ; and the said 
negro so purchased shall be under the entire guardianship of 
the said protector of negroes, who shall send him to the bishop 
of Londoui for his further education in England, and may 
Jarge in his accounts for the expense of transporting him to 
England; and the bishop of London shall provide for the 
education of suclvof the said negroes as he shall think nroner 
subjects, until the age of twenly-four years, and shall order 
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him, pron(l'o''for tho Sri? f “ 

liim, and cause them t?retJm 

service, or ndmimatralmn *» his plantation when 

«w..„ s, n Sd Sr"“T 

«c‘puniih exacted, that the mmistei 

=«■ ondu?t°dS° P/™’* ne^%T£, 

" not service, by a pmnsl 

and for one offence S?fi the '’“Siren mom 

or agents, is herehv’dirccolj*^” or his under i 

re'ls‘“- to-iSjf sssir 

ae^iSSS?sjsi:rof 

day of. „ “^®j'^““U7.onthe 

, thej belong, j(nd island, to y^h 

such person aa the bishoo for 

his comnnsaaiy, and the rjijH * J^ndon shall appo: 
'■‘■by anthorSid, by rmamn 

. y'i'“li regulahons shiUI bo transmuted" n””.'? 
before, the said regulations shall h<» iiai-i i* * end n 

™ fho ”1“'“' “ “‘“‘1 of religion 

md sh^ transmit the sanic, once m tlio yrar, in dunficato 
SfLn ° S"'”™”'”'' Protootor of negLs, to tho bishoji 
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values , provided, that the said father shall bmd himself i 

a penalty of for the good behaviour of his chil£er 

Of the tame that it shall be lairft 

for the protector of negroes to purchase the fret 
dom of any negro, \rho shall appear to him to excel in an 
mechanical art, or other knowledge or practice deemed hbera 
and the value shall be settled by a jury 1 

Free negroes tie it cuacted, that the protector ( 

bowtabepun ncgToes shall bcand IS authorized and required! 
* ' act as a magistrate for the coercion of all idle, da 

obedient, or disorderly free negroes and he shall by offi« 
prosecute them for the oflences of idleness, drunkennes 
quarrelling, gaming or vagrancy, in the supreme court < 
cause them to he prosecuted before one justice of peace, i 
the case may require 

Ofthewm be it enacted that if any free negi 

hath been twice convicted for any of the said mi 
demean<mrs and is judged by the said protector of negrod 
calling to bis assistance two justices of the peace, to be mco' 
ngibly idle, dissolute and vicious, it shall be lawful, by tl 
order of the said protector and two justices of the peace I 
sell the said free negro into slavery the purchase money t 
be paid to the person so remanded into semtude, or kept i 
hand by the protector and governor for the benefit of h 
family 

42 Andbeitenacted that the governor meac 
receVeVtj? colony shall be assistant to the execution of tk 
rtaii*Mpgrt, receive the reports of the protecto 

' and feuch other accounts as he shall judge inat( 
^ relative thereto and shall transmit the "ame annually t 
*' of his Majesty a principal secretanes of state 



